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Our  Travellers  Afloat==Bon  Voyage! 


As  we  go  to  press  The  Evangelist’s  parties  go  to  sea.  We  that  are  left  can 
only  waft  them  a  parting  salute  and  wish  the  voyagers  an  instructive  and 
pleasant  trip  and,  in  due  time,  a  safe  return. 

Both  parties  have  been  abundantly  successful  as  to  number  and  personnel. 
The  Berlin  sails  with  a  full  ship’s  company,  and  with  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  prosperous  trip.  The  special  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  v'oyagers  have  been  carried  out  in  every  detail.  Assuming 
(and  we  trust  that  it  is  not  presuming  over  much)  that  Neptune  will  be  con¬ 
siderate,  plans  have  been  made  for  a  series  of  most  unique  entertainments, 
both  of  a  literary  and  musical  character,  aboard  ship. 


Thi;  American  Line  S.  S.  Berlin— Outward  Bound. 


When  the  Berlin  arrives  at  Queenstown,  which  will  be  early  next  Fri¬ 
day  morning,  at  the  latest,  the  Presbyterian  Pilgrims  will  disembark  and 
proceed  at  once  to  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  where,  under  experienced  guid¬ 
ance,  they  will  proceed  to  visit  the  battlefield  of  the  Boyne,  and  to  learn  on 
the  spot  its  eventful  story.  Belfast  follows,  and  so  on  through  one  scene 
after  another  famous  in  Presbyterian  annals. 

The  musicians  will  meanwhile  proceed  to  Southampton,  where  they  start 
for  Salisbury,  Oxford  and  the  round  of  the  Cathedral  towns,  leading  up  to  a 
week  of  entertainments  and  sight-seeing  in  London. 

We  shall  hope  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  our  travellers  at  an  early  day, 
and  from  week  to  week  as  their  respective  tours  are  pursued. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO;S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

FX)R  SUMMER  READING. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 


Just  Ready.  A  New  Novel  by  Mrs.  Hum' 
phry  Ward. 


®l)c  (German 
Struggle  for  fibertg 


By  MBS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

author  of  “HarceUa,”  "The  History  of  David 
Grieve,”  “Robert  Elsmere,”  etc.  Uniform 
with  “Marcella.”  1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  75 
cents. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

MABCRLlti^  Popular  Edition,  in  Macmil¬ 
lan’s  Novelists'  Library — 12mo,  paper  cover, 
60  cents. 


POULTNEY  BIGELOW 


Illustrated  by  R.  CATON  WOODVILLE 
and  Others. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  IRIS  SERIES  OF 
NOVELS. 

Maureen’s  Fairin'r. 

BjJANE  BABIX>W.  aathor  of  “Irish  Idylls,*’ “The  KaA  of 
KUntown,’*  etc.  Dlostrsted.  16mo.  linen.  75  cents. 

**  .  .  These  short  storleo  are  bright  and  perfect  works  of 
ait.  .  .  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  In  its  way  than  the 
humor  of  these  two  stories.  .  .  Nor  la  there  O'  e  of  the  tales 
la  this  little  book  that  Is  characterized  by  the  almost  too  pro- 
foand  melancholy  of  Miss  Barlow's  ‘Irish  Idylls.'  Her  new 
tales  tonch  the  happier  side  of  Irish  life.  The  first  story, 
’Manreen’s  Fairing,’ is  exquisite.  ‘Stopped  by  Signal'  is  a  per¬ 
fect  gem,  and  wUl  even  add  to  Miss  Barlow’s  well-merited, 
thoo^  modest,  repntatlon  for  seeing  IxAh  the  fnn  and  the  pa- 
ttoe  of  Irish  character.’’— The  Spectator. 

Published  also  In  the  same  Series. 

Tryphena  in  Love. 

By  Walter  Raymond,  anthor  of  “Lots  and  Qniet  Life,’’  “Oen- 
Ueman  Upcott's  Daughter,’’  etc.  Illustrated  by  J.  Walter 
West.  Umo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

OUY  BOOTHBY'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

k  Lost  Endeavor. 

By  Chiy  Boothhy,  aathor  of  “On  the  Wallaby,’’  “A  Bid  for  For 
tone,”  etc.,  etc.  With  illnstrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
Itmo,  cloth,  76  cents. 

“A  very  readahle  Story.” 

An  Experiment  in  Altruism. 

By  EUZABETH  HASTINGS. 

12ino,  cloth,  75  cents. 

SHEILA’S  MYSTERY. 

By  IfBS.  MOLKSWOBTH. 

With  illnstrations  by  L.  Leslie-Brooke.  Ifmo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

By  the  Author  of  ^'Friendship  of  Nature.” 

Birdcraft. 

A  Field  Book  of  Two  Hundred  Sons,  Game 
and  Water  Birds. 

By  Mabel  Oegood  Wright.  With  numerous  full-page  platee 
containing  U8  Birds  In  the  natural  colors,  and  other  Ulus- 
tnUons.  8vo.  bound  In  linen,  $3.00  net. 

DR.  ELLIO^  COUES  writes  of  Mrs.  Wright's  book  in 
"The  Nation”  as  faOotos ; 

“Her  book  belongs  distlncUvely  to  the  class  of  'writings  abont 
birds  with  which  sneh  names  as  those  of  John  Bnrronghs  and 
Wilson  Flagg  have  long  been  asaoclated,  and  with  which  Mrs. 
(Mlve  Miller  has  more  recently  become  connected.  Mrs. 
Wright’s  IndlTldnallty  stamps  the  book  as  something  out  of  the 
common,  and  this  is  so  attractive  that,  as  we  immised,  her 
work  can  har^  fall  to  achieve  success.” 

NOW  READY.  VOLUME  I. 

A  History  of  English  Poetry. 

By  W.  J.  COUBTBOPE,  M.A.  Vol.  L  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  : 
Jnfuenee  of  the  Roman  Empire;  The  Eneyeiopadie 
EMOstion  of  the  Church;  The  Feudal  System,  Svo, 
eMh,$tM.  _ 

NEW  BOOK  BY  WILLIAM  WINTER. 

Author  of  SHAKESPEARE'S  ENOLAND.”  eto. 

Shadows  of  the  Stage. 

THIBD  SBBIES. 

By  WlLXIAJf  WINTEB. 

18mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  75  omts. 

Uniform  with  "Qray  Days  and  Odd,”  etc. 

•  The  Firit  Vidume  Now  Ready. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  H.  DE  BALZAC. 

Bdlted  by  George  Saintsbory.  To  be  comideted  In  abont  40 
volume^  pnbllahed  monthly. 


AMERICANS  IN 
PARIS,  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  II- 
lus.  by  C.  D.  Gibson. 


IN  THE  GARDEN  OF 
CHINA,  by  Julian 
Ralph.  Illustrated 
by  C.  D.  Weldon. 


REAR -CHASING  IN 
THE  ROCKY  MOUN¬ 
TAINS.  Illustrated. 
Frederic  Remington. 


HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  PublUhers,  New  York 


NOW  READY 


PoMs. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

IN  THK  WORLD. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  NEW  and  SECOND¬ 
HAND  BOOKS  in  the  Universe  at  a 

Great  Reduction  from 
Publishers’  Prices. 


ATLANTIC  HOUSE,  Ocean  Grove.  N.  J, 

Near  the  Beach.  No'u  Open. 

Sun  Parlor.  Steam  Heat. 

CHARLES  A.  HUNT. 


Send  08  a  postal  card, 
naming  any  hook  yon 
may  desire,  and  we 
shall  quote  price  by 
retnm  mall. 

LEGCAT  BROTHERS 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

3d  door  West  of  City  HaU  Park,  NEW  YORK. 


“CORNISH  HOUSE,” 

Catskill  Mountains.  Strictly  first-class.  Modern  san¬ 
itary  conveniences.  Table  unexceptional  Accommo¬ 
dates  100.  Kates.  $8  to  S15  a  «  eek. 

J.  C.  COKNISH,  ProiJ.,  Pine  Hills,  N.  Y, 


HOTEL 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Peneet 
.roisine  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
States.  Send  for  book  and  rales. 


KODAK 

QUALITY 


Flshiag.  Best  In  the  monntains  all  summer. 
CASCADE  LAKE  HOUSE, 

Elevation  2,015  ft.  Boating,  Bowling,  Tennis,  Telegraph. 
Special  season  rates.  Descriptive  circular. 

E.  M.  WESTON,  CascadevUle,  N.  Y. 


RFTH  AVENUE  HOUSE, 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 

Now  open.  Near  the  Ocean  and  Sunset  Lake.  Eighth  season. 
8 15  $U  per  week.  Miss  M.  C.  JONES. 


Some  Watches  sell  for  $a.so.  But  the  purchaser  of 
a  $50.00  time-piece  gets  more  for  bis  money  than  the 
man  with  the  cheap  watch. 

It’a  the  5ame  With  Coaicraa. 

The  Kodak  lenses  are  alone  worth  more  than  some 
cameras  which  the  manufacturers  claim  to  be  “as  good 
as  a  Kodak."  Kodaks  are  standard  in  hand  camera 
values — because  they  make  good  pictures — because 
they  are  durable,  reliable. 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Kodak-ologue  Free. 

KODAKS,  )  se  oo  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

KODETS,  f  TO 

BULLETS,  J  SIOO.OO,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAPLES.  gl^oTf^!Vi^N5, 

One-half  mile  from  R.  R.  depot.  Pare  »ring  water, 
freeb  vegetables,  eggs  and  milk.  Terms  $7  to  $10  per 
week.  Correepondetice  solicited. 

T.  M.  GBUra'IN,  Prop.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY,  W.  VA. 

The  Capon  Springs  Is  ALKALINE  LITHIA  WATER.  ALKA¬ 
LINE  LITHIA  BATHS,  ANY  TEMPERATURE.  LARGEST 
SWIMMING  POOL  of  ALKALINE  LITHIA  WATER  IN  THE 
WORLD.  One  of  the  FINEST  IRON  SPRINGS  at  Capon  to  be 
found.  SUPERB  MOUNTAIN  CLIMATE.  Here  Is  where  the 
SICE  GET  WELL,  and  the  well  who  conw  to  mnd  a  lovriy 
Summer  and  Fall  are  NEVER  DISAPPOINTED.  Write  for 
pamphlet  and  secure  rooms  before  all  the  beet  are  taken. 
Come  once,  yon  are  siu«  to  come  again.  WM.  H.  SALE,  Prop. 


^iMERA  -1^50 


CAflP  WATSON 


Osrtr  In  pocket.  Takee  28  perfect  piotnree 
in  one  loedimg— re-Ioedingeocto  2Do.  Aak 
your  dealev  for  IL  or  send  for  tree  booklet 
"All  About  the  Kpmbl.” 

ALreas  O.  Knfm,  ’ 


Shore  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Everything  tending  to  restfulneas.  All  the  benefits  of 
camping  with  none  of  its  roughness.  $6  to  $8  per  week, 
inclnding  nee  of  boats,  boatmen,  fishing  tackle,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress,  until  July  1, 

A.  ATKINS,  376  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

After  Jnlr  1.  Camp  Watson,  MiltoBborro,  Tt. 


(La  PeaM  de  ChaarinJ 

Traaalaled  anew  by  Ellen  Marriage.  With  a  General  Intro- 
trodoceiOD  to  the  Series,  and  a  Special  Introduction  to  this 
Novel,  by  George  Satutsbury,  and  a  Portrait  and  two  fnll 
page  Etchings  by  W.  Boucher.  Carefully  printed  on  paper 
■PMfially  preparM.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Mr  Geom  Saintsbory  haa  undertaken  the  editorship  of 
tKU  edition  of  Balzac.  He  ha«  contributed  to  the  abeve  first 
volume  an  Interesttng  and  vzlnable  Introduction,  and  he  will 
also  contribute  an  Introdactton  to  each  work  aa  it  appears, 
ne  tranalatloDS  themselves  will  in  no  case  be  reprinte  of  for- 
BMT  versluu,  but  have  been  and  wUl  be  specially  executed  un¬ 
der  the  Bupeivlalon  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Saintsbury. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

66  Fifth  Ave^  New  York. 


PATENTS 


THE  OPEN  COURT, 

A  Weekly  Journal  devoted  to  the  Religion  of  Scieaee. 
Yearly,  $1.  Sent  ten  weeks  on  trial  for  ten  eente.  Bead 
for  Sample  Copy. 

The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co., 

Chicago.  334  Deorhera  M. 


Ij.  BEANB  a  SON,  Solicitors  of  Patento  and 
Counsellor,  In  Patent  Case,.  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.) 
AH  Patent  business  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  ratea. 
Onr  facilities  as  good  as  the  beet. 

Refer  to  The  Evaugelist. 


IN  ESSENTIALS  UNITY  •  IN  NON  ESSENTIALS  LIBERTY  •  IN  ALL  THINGS  CHARITY 
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A  REIilOlOUS  AND  PAMlLiY  PAPEll, 
18SI7KD  WEKKLT. 

88  Union  Square.  New  York  City. 

TERMS:  83.00  A  YEAR. 

HENRY  M.  FIEEU,  Editor. 

HENRY  R.  BLUOT  Publisher. 
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3.  All  Round  the  Horizon. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

The  fall  of  the  Rosebery  ministry  in  Eng¬ 
land  brings  the  Conservatives  back  into  power 
after  three  years  of  Liberal  rule.  The  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  the  change  was  a  slight  one— 
an  adverse  vote,  in  committee,  last  Friday,  by 
which  a  minor  matter  in  the  army  estimates 
was  voted  down  by  a  majority  of  seven.  The 
vote,  however,  was  construed,  and  no  doubt 
with  reason,  as  an  expression  of  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, a  minister  whom  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  characterizes  as 
most  able,  respected,  and  popular.  The  entire 
government  associated  themselves  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  receiving  this  expression 
of  want  of  confidence,  and  the  result  was  their 
formal  resignation  on  Monday  morning.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  been  “sent  for”  by  the  Queen, 
and  will  probably  form  a  sort  of  coalition  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  rather,  one  in  which  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  will  ally  themselves  with  the  Con¬ 
servatives  to  form  a  “national”  government. 
It  appears  probable  that  Parliament  will 
shortly  be  dissolved,  and  a  new  election  take 
place.  The  Irish  question  is  therefore  once 
more  postponed ;  b«t  there  are  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  settlement  of  the  long  desire 
of  Ireland  for  local  self-government  will  not  be 
hopelessly  postponed  by  the  change  of  ministry 


and  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  doubtless  be  in  the  Cabinet, 
who  professes  to  favor  a  certain  kind  of  Home 
Rule,  though  very  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Thus  the  agitations  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  during  the  past  nine  or  ten  years,  if 
they  have  not  come  to  anything,  have  at 
least  educated  the  country  and  changed  the 
common  view  of  the  question  from  what  it 
was  half  a  score  of  years  ago. 

The  Kiel  celebrations  passed  off  in  a  blaze  of 
glory  last  week,  and  all  the  distinguished 
guests  have  gone  to  their  various  homes.  Our 
own  warships  are  turned  hitherward,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone  have  returned  to  England, 
the  Emperor  is  again  in  Berlin,  and  German 
papers  of  every  political  complexion  are  A^ing 
with  one  another  in  praising  the  brilliant 
affair  and  saying  how  successful  it  was.  No 
untoward  event  occurred  to  dim  the  splendor 
of  the  occasion,  for  even  the  shower  which 
fell  on  the  last  day  was  not  enough  to  dampen 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  assembled  guests. 
There  was  an  evident  attempt  to  bring  about 
an  external  appearance  of  friendly  relations 
between  France  and  Germany,  but  it  awoke 
no  enthusiasm.  The  greatest  object  of  inter¬ 
est  appears  to  have  been  our  own  war  ships. 
They  were  continually  crowded  with  guests, 
and  the  Emperor  paid  a  visit  to  the  New  York, 
and  was  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  magnificent 
ship. 

How  far  the  reports  of  trouble  in  the  Japan 
mission  field  given  in  the  daily  papers  are  true 
remains  to  be  seen, but  it  will  probably  transpire 
that  the  reports  are  due  to  an  entire  misap¬ 
prehension  of  the  situation.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  missions  in  Japan  are  those  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board,  and  it  is  true  that  a  deputation 
from  that  body  will  shortly  sail  from  this 
country  for  Japan.  But  it  is  not  probable  that 
their  errand  is  based  upon  any  serious  disaffec¬ 
tion  between  native  Christians  and  mission¬ 
aries.  As  Dr.  Edward  Lawrence  pointed  out  in 
his  work  on  “  Modern  Missions,”  reviewed  some 
weeks  since  in  our  Book  Table,  the  proper 
tendency  and  hoped-for  result  of  all  mission¬ 
ary  effort  is  the  development  of  a  native 
Church,  which  shall  itself  be  an  evangelizing 
power  in  its  own  country,  gradually  cutting 
loose  from  all  foreign  religious  influences. 
Dr.  Lawrence  mentioned  Japan  as  much  nearer 
than  any  other  people  to  the  point  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent.  native,  self-sustaining  Church.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  problem  inevita¬ 
bly  raised  by  this  hopeful  condition,  and  not 
any  antagonism  to  the  missionaries,  is  the 
cause  of  the  departure  of  the  deputation. 

There  appears  to  be  a  little  company  of 
royalist  adventurers  distributed  up  and  down 
the  Pacific  coast,  who  are  impatiently  awaiting 
an  opportune  time  to  make  another  attempt  to 


overthrow  the  lawful  government  of  Hawaii. 
The  report  runs  that  one  Captain-Lieutenant 
was  promised  $6,000  whenever  he  should  land 
100  men,  well  armed,  on  the  islands,  and 
double  the  sum  in  case  of  success.  The  name 
of  the  party  who  made  this  offer  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  given  to  Consul-General  Wilder, 
and  it  is  probable  that  its  authenticity  will  be 
inquired  into  by  President  Dole.  The  Brook¬ 
lyn  Union,  Mr.  Murat  Halstead’s  paper,  has 
this  rather  serio-comic  reference  to  the  mat¬ 
ter:  “The  sugar  filibusters  of  the  Pacific  coast 
are  organizing  expeditions  to  destroy  those 
wicked  white  Congregationalists  who  have 
deprived  the  yellow  royalists  of  their  divine 
rights.  We  thought,  when  Mr.  Shearman  got 
out  that  last  pamphlet  on  the  necessity  of 
royalty  in  order  to  have  a  republican  form  of 
government,  that  there  would  be  trouble  be¬ 
fore  long  in  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific.  How¬ 
ever,  if  President  Dole  does  not  provide  him¬ 
self  with  a  few  hundred  dead  shots  from  our 
southwestern  plains,  and  equip  them  with 
magazine  rifies,  we  shall  not  feel  sorry  for 
him  when  he  is  beheaded,  according  to  the 
old  constitution,  and  his  companions  either 
killed  or  exiled.  Then  we  shall  see  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Congregationalists,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Shearman,  are  the  plutocrats  of  the 
Pacific,  confiscated,  in  order  that  her  royal 
Majesty,  the  Polynesian  Pocahontas,  shall  be 
compensated  for  her  sufferings.  ” 

The  sailing  of  an  expedition  last  Saturday 
to  carry  relief  to  Lieut.  Peary  in  North  Green¬ 
land  is  not  in  the  least  an  indication  that  be 
is  in  danger  there,  but  is  the  carrying  out  of  a 
plan  formed  before  bis  departure.  While  the 
principal  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  carry 
provisions  to  Lieut.  Peary,  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  has  a  very  imporfint  part  in  the  plan. 
The  geology  and  fauna  cf  the  region  will  be 
carefully  studied,  the  party  limluding  four  sci¬ 
entists  of  reputation.  Mrs.  Peary^  whose  com¬ 
panionship  and  help  were  of  invaluable  service 
to  her  husband  on  his  former  expedition,  is 
now  detained  in  this  country  by  the  care  cf  their 
little  ohild. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  continues  bis  aoctumal  ram¬ 
bles,  and  the  results  will  prove  that  he  is  as 
clear-eyed  to  perceive  faithful  service  as  to 
detect  misconduct.  Two  patrolmen,  who  were 
marked  for  faithful  service,  have  received  pro¬ 
motion,  and  are  now  acting  roundsmen,  while 
two  roundsmen  who  failed  to  keep  good  dis¬ 
cipline  have  been  degraded.  When  it  comes 
to  officers  of  higher  grade,  however,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  shows  that  he  does  not  deem  that 
the  performance  of  known  duty  gives  title  to 
any  farther  reward  than  recognition  of  their 
services.  Thus  the  only  reward  meted  out  to 
Acting  Chief  Conlin  and  his  three  inspectors 
for  their  efficiency  in  closing  the  saloons  last 
Sunday  was  a  public  assurance  by  President 
Roosevelt  that  their  efficiency  on  this  occasion 
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would  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  what  would 
be  expected  of  them  on  all  occasions,  and  that 
the  police  must  never  fall  below  the  standard 
thus  set.  So  judicious  a  course  as  this  must 
produce  admirable  results. 

The  experience  of  last  Sunday  proved  that 
existing  laws  can  be  enforced  if  the  officers 
of  the  law  are  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  en¬ 
force  them.  On  that  day  not  a  bar  was  open, 
not  even  those  at  the  first  rate  hotels.  A  glass 
of  liquor  was  hard  indeed  to  come  by. 
This  shows  how  false  is  the  pretence  that  the 
laws  cannot  be  enforced.  Where  there’s  a 
will,  there’s  a  way. 

No  department  of  our  city  government  more 
urgently  seeded  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  re¬ 
form  era  which  began  six  months  ago  than 
the  public  school  system.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  no  large  city  in  any  civil¬ 
ized  land  was  cursed  by  greater  corruption  in 
the  department  of  education  than  our  own. 
Insufficient  accommodations,  wretched  ar¬ 
rangements  for  lighting  and  sanitation, 
provisions  for  recreation  that  were  far  worse 
than  none,  made  our  school  buildings  a  foul 
blot  upon  our  ovilization,  while  the  wonder 
is  that  so  many  of  the  teachers  were  the  de¬ 
voted  and  efficient  officers  that  they  were,  in 
view  of  the  shameless  political  system  that 
ruled  their  appointment.  Mayor  Strong  has  all 
along  been  making  improvements,  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers  and  by  appointing  women  as  inspectors  in 
some  of  the  districts-  On  Monday  morning 
the  decisive  step  was  taken  in  the  by  no 
means  voluntary  resignation  of  Mr.  Knox,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  has 
long  been  notorious  for  conducting  the  de¬ 
partment  wholly  on  political  principles  and 
for  partisan  purposes.  He  has  shown  no  de¬ 
sire  to  improve  our  educational  system,  no 
shame  for  the  fact  that  it  is  so  far  below  the 
standard  of  other  American  cities.  Now  that 
he  is  gone  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the 
improvements  already  foreshadowed  by  recent 
changes  may  be  carried  forward  rapidly.  Mr. 
Knox’s  place  as  Commissioner  is  taken  by  Mr. 
Van  Arsdale,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Board.  The  office  of  President  will  be 
filled  by  the  Commissioners  at  their  next 
meeting. 

The  fires  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  which 
for  a  year  past  have  been  perplexing  the  Fire 
Department,  have  now  been  found  to  be  the 
result  of  a  plot  little  less  than  diabolical :  a 
deliberate  scheme  of  incendiarism  devised  by 
certain  property  owners  in  collusion  with  certain 
insurance  men,  and  probably  with  more  than 
one  of  the  fire  marshals  of  the  city.  The  plot 
was  peculiarly  outrageous  as  most  of  the  build¬ 
ings  fired  were  'tenement  or  cheap  apartment 
houses,  crowded  with  inmates,  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  the  risk  of  life.  It  seems  incredible  that 
greed  for  gain  could  be  carried  to  such  a  pitch 
as  this.  A  number  of  arrests  have  been 
made,  and  the  plot  will  soon  be  unravelled. 
It  is  probable  that  one  result  will  be  the  entire 
reorganization  of  the  Fire  Marshal’s  office. 


We  are  glad  to  know  that  many  of  our  read 
ers  will  be  disappointed  when  they  miss  the 
Tenement  House  Chapter  article  this  week. 
The  omission  is  doe  to  the  absence  of  that 
member  of  the  Chapter  who  attends  to  that 
department,  and  will  probably  not  occur  again. 
Meanwhile,  during  the  absence  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer,  we  are  requested  to  inform  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  disposed  to  contribute  to  this 
excellent  work,  that  checks  and  postal  notes 
and  orders  should  be  made  out  to  The  lene- 
ment  Houte  Chapter  of  the  King’s  Daughters 
and  Sons,  to  save  difficulty  in  depositing  or 
cashing  them. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  IN  FLORENCE. 

'The  enclosed  is  from  one  whose  name  is  not  un* 
known  to  our  readers:  indeed,  it  is  a  name  that  we 
love  to  recall,  as  that  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
devoted  women  that  our  country  has  ever  produced 
— one  whom  thirty  years  ago  thousands  of  the  Boys 
in  Blue  called  by  the  sweet  name  of  Mother,  as  she 
watched  by  their  cots  in  camp  and  hospital.  For  a 
long  time  she  has  been  an  invalid,  so  that  she  could 
not  be  brought  home  from  Italy  to  her  native  coun¬ 
try.  Yet  so  little  does  she  think  of  herself,  that  even 
on  her  sick-bed  her  heart  is  drawn  out  in  sympathy 
towards  those  who  are  in  any  kind  of  sorrow.  Hence 
the  enclosed  to  one  of  our  family,  called  forth  by  the 
recent  death  of  her  brother.  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Field  of 
this  city.  As  she  is  now  out  of  the  country  on  a  voy¬ 
age  to  Madeira,  we  take  the  liberty  to  use  such  por¬ 
tions  of  the  letter  as  describe  the  recent  earthquake 
in  Florence : 

58  VlALE  MaRORKRITA,  FliORERCE. 

My  dear  Clara :  You  have  been  in  my  heart 
as  you  have  been  led  from  one  sorrow  to  an¬ 
other,  and  the  longing  to  assure  you  of  my 
loving  sympathy  has  not  been  wanting,  and 
the  prayer  that  your  faith  in  Ood  might  “claim 
and  challenge  out  of  His  roughest  strokes  only 
loving  kindness”  has  gone  up  as  I  lay  in  weak¬ 
ness  upon  my  bed  (now  my  usual  dwelling- 
place),  into  the  ear  of  Him  who  loves  you 
with  a  love,  the  solicitude  and  tenderness  of 
which  we  cannot  conceive.  I  have  followed 
you  too  into  your  tenement-house  work,  as 
you  ministered  to  our  Lord  in  the  persons  of 
the  suffering  poor,  and  found  there  your  re¬ 
ward. 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  calamity  which 
so  nearly  proved  the  destruction  of  the  City  of 
Flowers  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  beauty, 
when  flowers  showed  their  bright  faces  in 
every  possible  nook  or  cranny — roses,  lilies, 
carnations,  in  profusion— all  telling  the  story 
of  Him  who  cared  for  them.  As  we  sat  sur¬ 
rounded  by  these  loving  tokens  of  our  Father’s 
care,  came  a  sudden  roar,  like  the  explosion  of 
infernal  machines,  recalling  hours  spent  in  suc¬ 
coring  the  wounded  between  the  contending 
armies,  when  the  earth  under  us  shook ;  a 
second  later,  the  walls  of  the  room  seemed  to 
converge  and  to  circle  about  us.  China  fell 
with  crashing  sound,  bells  rung,  and  walls 
creaked  and  groaned,  deep  calling  unto  deep 
in  loud  though  strangely  sullen  tones,  unlike 
any  heard  before,  bringing  to  mind  the  wail¬ 
ing  of  lost  spirits,  and  other  awful  scenes  de¬ 
scribed  by  “John  the  beloved,”  though  for 
some  seconds  the  falling  of  our  house  seemed 
imminent.  I  was  mercifully  kept  from  trepi¬ 
dation,  whilst  neglected  duties  and  lack  of 
loving  service  toward  God  and  man  passed  in 
review.  I  could  trust  in  Him  for  safety  whose 
death  for  me  was  attended  with  darkness, 
earthquake,  and  the  awakening  of  sleeping 
saints,  so  I  was  “not  afraid.”  When  after  the 
less  than  flve  seconds,  in  which  we  were  blown 
about  and  the  deep  uttered  its  awful  voice, 
silence  fell  upon  us,  we  were  surprised  to  And 
our  house  still  in  place,  and  though  there  were 
many  fissures  in  the  partitions,  there  were 
none  in  the  outer  walls.  We  knelt  and  poured 
out  our  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  holds  na¬ 
ture’s  forces  in  His  hand,  saying  “Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther !”  One  second 
more  of  movement  of  equal  momentum  would 
have  left  Florence  a  heap  of  ruins !— only  a 
second  between  a  population  of  180,000  and 
death  in  an  awful  form  1  a  striking  lesson  for 
us,  that  seems  to  say,  “Be  ye  also  ready,  for 
in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of 
Man  cometh.  ” 

The  streets  and  gardens  near  us  were  filled 
with  men,  women,  and  children  escaping  for 
their  lives  from  damaged  houses.  Some  knelt 
in  prayer,  whilst  others  wrung  their  hands, 
uttering  imprecations.  The  children,  although 
snatched  from  their  beds  and  carried  out  half 


naked  into  the  cold,  damp  darkness  of  the  night, 
were  the  first  to  recover  from  the  shook.  The 
open  squares  were  occupied  by  many  three 
and  four  nights.  There  is  now  much  sickness 
in  consequence— quite  a  number  paralyzed, 
and  some  rendered  insane.  We  will  hope  for 
their  ultimate  recovery. 

These  are  testing  times.  The  votaries  of 
Rome  are  tossed  about  and  not  comforted ;  in¬ 
fidels— of  whom,  alas!  there  are  many— see 
only  a  freak  of  unguided  nature ;  whilst  the 
few  earnest  Protestant  Christians  take  confi¬ 
dent  and  loving  hold  of  the  strength  of  Him 
in  whose  hands  the  nations  are  as  nothing ; 
He  who  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a 
measure  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales, 
sustains  us  with  the  sweet  assurance  that  “He 
giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  who 
have  no  might  He  increaseth  strength.”  The 
less  we  have,  the  more  He  gives. 

I  am  glad  you  have  your  dear  kind  uncle, 
“H.  M.  F.  ”,  at  home  again  after  a  long  and 
perilous  journey,  in  which  with  faltering  steps 
I  followed,  thinking,  as  my  mother  often  told 
me  as  a  child,  “You  are  too  venturesome  I” 
Please  give  him  and  your  aunt  my  warmest 
love. 

Believe  me  always  your  interested  and  lov¬ 
ing  friend,  E.  M.  Harris. 


THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIANS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  following  from  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
raises  a  question  about  our  Presbyterian  ances¬ 
try,  that  is  of  special  interest  now  that  a  large 
number  of  the  faithful  have  just  set  out  on  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  Pilgrimage  : 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to 
The  Evangelist  for  over  thirty  years,  and  am 
more  attached  to  it  year  by  year.  As  I  was 
raised  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  I  take  a 
deep  interest  in  its  welfare,  but  have  lived 
long  enough  to  know  that,  when  troubles 
come  up  in  the  Church,  all  that  we  have  to 
do  is  to  wait,  and  the  right  will  finally  triumph. 

I  read  with  interest  the  account  of  the  Pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  Freehold  church,  and  the  his¬ 
torical  account  of  the  beginnings  of  Presbyte¬ 
rianism  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  that 
Boyd  and  Makemie  came  early  in  1700.  The 
first  of  my  name,  “Younglove,”  came  to  this 
country  in  1635 !  He  was  from  Ipswich,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  came  in  the  “Hopefield,”  and  landed 
in  Massachusetts.  Some  years  after  there  was 
a  Rev.  John  Younglove,  a  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter,  who  preached  in  different  places  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  and  in  about  1680  he  was  called  to 
preach  in  Suffield,  Connecticut,  where  they 
built  him  a  church.  He  died  in  1690.  Thus 
it  would  seem  he  was  pre.iching  before  Boyd 
or  Makemie.  Where  he  was  educated  or  or¬ 
dained,  1  do  not  know. 

We  cannot  trace  any  of  our  name  in  Eng¬ 
land  now,  and  as  he  was  a  Presbyterian 
preacher,  he  or  his  father  might  have  come 
from  Scotland.  I  am  of  the  seventh  genera¬ 
tion  from  the  Rev.  John,  and  regret  I  cannot 
take  advantage  of  your  Presbyterian  trip  to 
Europe,  for  the  reason  that  I  might  trace  my 
kindred  back  to  their  source,  and  settle 
whether  we  are  Scotch  or  English.  Some 
fifty  or  more  years  ago  there  was  a  number  of 
the  name  near  Great  Barrington,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  but  I  learn  there  are  none  there  now,  al¬ 
though  many  of  the  kin.  If  there  should  be 
any  one  of  a  historical  turn  of  mind  going  on 
your  trip,  perhaps  he  might,  in  looking  over 
the  old  sites  and  volumes,  come  across  the 
name,  and  make  a  note  of  it.  It  might  be  the 
means  of  our  being  able  to  pursue  the  search 
farther. 

Excuse  this  from  one  who  has  followed  you 
in  all  your  journeys,  and  reads  with  interest 
everything  you  write. 

Sincerely  your  devoted  friend, 

John  E.  Younolotb. 

i  June  21at,  1886. 
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CHRISTIANS  KEPT  FROM  FALIINO. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  li.  Cuyler. 

“Holy  Father,  keep  through  Thine  own  name 
thoee  whom  Thou  hast  given  me.”  was  the 
last  recorded  prayer  of  our  Lord  before  He 
went  forth  to  the  struggle  in  Gethsemane. 
And  then  He  adds,  “I  pray  not  that  Thou 
shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but 
that  Thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil.  ” 
This  sinful  world  needs  the  salt,  but  the  salt 
will  lose  its  savor  if  God  withdraws  His  pre 
serving  grace.  Christians  are  not  put  into  a 
conservatory;  they  must  engage  in  worldly 
business  and  be  exposed  to  trials  and  tempta¬ 
tions  like  everybody  else ;  but  the  business 
must  be  conducted  on  Christian  principle,  and 
amid  temptations  the  true  Christian  may  be 
kept  from  falling.  Is  this  prayer  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  for  His  followers  ever  answered? 

Yes ;  the  veteran  Paul  tells  his  Thessalonian 
brethren  that  the  “Lord  is  faithful,  who  shall 
establish  you  and  keep  you  from  evil.  ”  Peter 
—  who  had  once  been  tripped  up  by  his  own 
presumption  into  a  terrible  fall— exclaims  long 
afterwards,  “we  are  kept,  by  the  power  ot 
God  through  faith,  unto  salvation.”  Where¬ 
fore  he  exhorts  all  his  brethren  to  commit  the 
keeping  of  their  souls  to  Christ  in  well  doing ; 
that  is,  trust  in  Christ  is  to  be  accompanied 
by  Christian  practice. 

How  does  Jesus  Christ  keep  His  followers 
from  falling?  Does  He  exert  a  perpetual  mir¬ 
acle,  overriding  all  the  usual  laws  of  the  mind? 
Is  it  a  divine  compulsion  that  is  wrought  upon 
us.  putting  our  souls  under  lock  and  key? 
Not  at  all.  We  are  as  much  free  agents  in 
serving  Christ  as  we  were  in  accepting  Christ 
at  the  time  of  our  conversion.  Then  the  re¬ 
generating  Spirit  moved  us  to  turn  from  sin 
to  the  Saviour,  but  we  had  to  do  the  turning. 
Divine  grace  never  nullifies  free  agency.  No 
man  can  be  called  honest  unless  be  conducts 
his  business  from  a  controlling  pnnciple  of 
integrity.  Why  did  the  youthful  Israelite  in 
Potipbar’s  house  resist  a  sinful  solicitation? 
Simply  because  Joseph’s  heart  was  chaste, 
and  the  fear  of  a  holy  God  dwelt  there ;  that 
kept  him  from  falling.  Walking  uprightly,  he 
walked  surely.  Why  did  Paul  stand  with  un¬ 
blanched  cheek  before  Nero’s  tribunal?  He 
tells  us  that  the  “Lord  stood  with  him  and 
strengthened  him.”  There  was  a  consciousness 
of  inward  grace.  Christ  had  told  him  that 
“  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  ”  Here  then 
is  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Jesus  Christ 
imparts  the  grace,  and  that  grace  sustains 
the  true  Christian  under  the  stress  of  tempta¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  a  supernatural  process. 

Observe,  however,  that  if  Christ  keeps  us 
from  falling,  that  grace  comes  “ through /at'f/i” 
on  our  part.  Unbelief,  presumption,  seif  con¬ 
fidence  forfeit  that  divine  protection.  How 
can  we  expect  to  be  kept  from  falling  when 
we  throw  ourselves  oflf  a  precipice?  How  can 
a  church-member  expect  Christ  to  keep  him 
from  drunkenness  when  he  tampers  with  the 
wine-glass?  Or  keep  him  from  the  spirit  of  the 
gambler  when  his  business  is  as  much  a  “game 
of  chance”  every  day  as  if  he  handled  a  dice- 
box?  How  can  a  Christian  woman  keep  her 
heart  pure  when  she  witnesses  lascivious  plays, 
or  devours  the  average  works  of  fiction,  whose 
plot  is  usually  connected  yrith  sexual  immo¬ 
rality?  So  on  through  the  whole  category  of 
temptations.  The  Christian  who  desires  and 
expects  to  be  kept  from  falling  must  pray  for 
Christ’s  preserving  grace  and  must  live  in 
obedience  to  Christ’s  authority.  Disobedience 
to  Christ  is  what  works  the  mischief;  that  is, 
after  all,  the  destructive  and  damning  sin. 
We  must  be  watchful  if  we  expect  our  Master 
to  watch  over  us.  Miss  Fletcher  of  Glasgow 
tells  us  that  in  Gibraltar  she  found  a  man 
with  match  in  band  standing  at  the  entrance 


of  the  tunnel  that  leads  to  the  neutral  ground. 
If  an  insurrection  should  break  out,  he  could, 
in  an  instant,  light  tbe  train  and  blow  the 
tunnel  up;  and  to  ensure  alertness,  this  senti¬ 
nel  is  relieved  every  two  hours.  Oh,  if  we 
were  only  as  watchful  in  spiritual  things  1 

That  is  a  glorious  assurance,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  only  able  to  keep  us  from  falling, 
but  also  to  “present  us  faultless  before  the 
presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy.” 
That  Greek  word  signifies  both  without  blem¬ 
ish  setiA  without  blame.  What  a  transcendent, 
soul  thrilling  prospect!  And  if  we  shall  be 
asked  whence  the  victory  came, 

“  We’ll  with  united  br^iutb 

Ascribe  our  conquest  to  the  Lamb, 

Our  triumpn  to  His  death.” 

Paul’s  song  shall  be  unto  Him  who  made  a 
chief  of  saints  out  of  “the  chief  of  sinners.” 
Luther  shall  shout.  None  but  Christ!  And 
Wesley  shall  reecho.  None  but  Christ!  What 
a  magnificent  Oratorio  that  will  be  when  the 
mighty  host  of  the  redeemed  shall  join  in  the 
one  universal  acclaim — “Unto  Him  who  kept 
us  from  falling  and  presents  us  before  His 
glory  with  exceeding  joy,  to  the  only  wise 
God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  do¬ 
minion  and  power,  for  ever  and  ever !” 

CLASS  OF  1852  AT  AUBURN. 

Bv  Prof.  £.  D.  Morris.  D.D. 

My  recent  word  concerning  our  sainted 
classmate.  President  Seelye,  has  brought  me 
the  pleasant  intelligence  that  another  mem 
ber  of  the  class,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Condon,  is 
still  in  active  service  as  a  professor  in  the 
State  University  at  Eugene,  Oregon.  Of  the 
twenty-three  who  graduated  in  that  class, 
more  than  half  have  died,  and  of  the  other 
half  only  Condon  and  Booth  and  myself  re¬ 
main  in  full  service,  though  McCabe  and  Fol¬ 
som  and  Waldo  and  some  others,  are  still 
laboring  at  intervals  in  that  great  field  which 
we  all  entered  so  hopefully  three  and  forty 
years  ago. 

A  member  of  the  class  may  be  pardoned  if, 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  he  speaks 
with  some  pride  of  ^  hose  who  composed  it.  All 
of  its  members  were  at  some  time  actively  en¬ 
gaged  as  pastors,  chiefiy  of  Presbyterian 
churches.  But  no  less  than  six  became  pro¬ 
fessors  in  educational  institutions,  three  of 
them  in  theological  seminaries ;  two  became 
presidents  of  colleges,  and  one  spent  bis  entire 
life  in  building  up  the  financial  interests  of 
such  institutions.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Chair  of  Theology  at  Auburn  was  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Hall,  no  less  than  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  were  named  as  suitable  for 
the  position,  and  one  of  the  five.  Dr.  Welch, 
received  the  appointment  and  served  the  Sem¬ 
inary  with  credit  in  that  relation  until  bis  de¬ 
cease  in  1890.  Nine  of  the  twenty-three  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  D.  D. ,  and  three  of  these 
the  additional  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  One 
of  its  most  valued  members,  the  Rev.  Noah 
G  Clark,  D.D,.  LL.D.,  retired  recently,  after 
long  and  most  honorable  service,  as  Secretary 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  Two  members  of  the  class 
have  been  Moderators  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Dr.  Booth  the  latest,  and  others  have  filled 
ecclesiastical  positions  of  much  importance. 

But  equal  honor  should  be  paid  to  those  who 
have  served  the  Church  and  the  Master  so  well 
in  humbler  stations,  and  those  who  were  called 
away  before  they  bad  had  the  opportunity  to 
show  what  they  could  do  for  God  and  for  the 
souls'  of  men.  Nor  are  these  statements  to  be 
regarded  as  disparaging  in  any  way  the  good 
name  of  that  large  number  who,  in  earlier  and 
in  later  classes,  have  gone  out  from  Auburn 
Seminary  to  bless  the  world.  I  have  always 
thought  that  very  much  of  what  the  class  of 
1852  became  was  due  to  the  peculiar  conjunc¬ 


tion  of  high  and  inspiring  influences  then  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  institution.  It  was  hardly  poa 
sible  not  to  grow  into  something  worthy, 
something  strong  and  useful,  under  these  fine 
conditions.  I  doubt  whether  there  ever  was. 
before  or  since,  a  nobler,  purer  atmosphere  in 
Auburn  Seminary  than  that  which  the  clasa 
of  1852  was  privileged  to  breathe. 

Lane  Seminary,  June.  1885. 

DR.  KNOX’S  GROWING  WORK. 

8v  Bollin  A.  Sawyer.  O.D. 

A  life  of  quiet  and  patient  devotion  to  a  good 
cause  merits  praise  and  makes  a  praiseworthy 
example.  Apart  from  the  character  of  the 
work  itself,  the  persistence  of  self-sacrifice 
commands  always  respect  and  sympathy.  In 
the  most  beneficent  of  all  services,  the  edu¬ 
cating,  encouraging,  and  equipping  an  Ameri¬ 
can-trained  ministry  for  our  foreign-born  peo¬ 
ple,  these  elements  of  devotion  and  patient  un¬ 
selfishness  find  full  scope  and  are  constantly 
in  demand.  Our  Brother  Knox,  in  the  full¬ 
ness  of  bis  experience,  has  not  only  kept  pace 
with  his  chosen  work  for  well  on  to  a  lifetime, 
he  has  grown  with  it,  until  in  the  race  with 
limited  means  and  increasing  demands  he  has 
proved  a  great  adjuster  and  most  successful 
administrator.  For  his  life-long  associates  and 
helpers  in  the  Faculty  and  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tion  there  has  been  left  a  comparatively  small 
share  of  the  grinding  care,  the  constant  watch, 
the  patient  waiting  on  tardy  brethren  and 
slow-moving  contributions,  while  with  them 
be  has  shared  the  labors  of  instruction  and 
taken  the  vast  burden  of  detail  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  management  of  the  theological 
school. 

Every  year  there  has  been  added  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ministry  a  number  of  men  who  but  for  this 
institution  would  probabi)'  never  have  reached 
that  sphere  of  work  or  grade  of  usefulness. 
An  element  of  our  civilization  which  becomes 
almost  daily  more  in  demand  is  coming  out  of 
this  Seminary  in  quantity  and  quality  at  once 
grandly  appreciable  and  greatly  good.  Proba¬ 
bly  no  school  has  more  reason  to  be  proud  of 
its  alumni.  They,  too,  show  their  love  for 
their  Alma  Mater  by  a  devotion  both  true  and 
practical.  The  funds  for  the  entire  support 
of  many  students  are  furnished  by  churches 
whose  pastors  have  enjoyed  and  remembered 
its  privileges.  Most  nobly  do  the  German 
churches  in  the  vicinity  come  to  the  help  of 
the  needy  but  earnest  men  of  several  national¬ 
ities  who  are  preparing  to  preach  the  Word  and 
build  up  men  in  the  Christian  life.  Around 
the  venerable  and  really  inadequate  building 
there  has  centered  a  strong  and  growing  sen¬ 
timent  which  has  been  a  strength  and  also  an 
embarrassment.  The  number  of  students  and 
applicants  is  an  ever  present  difficulty.  When 
the  sifting  process  has  reduced  the  total  to  the 
smallest  dimension,  there  is  not  sufficient 
room,  not  even  for  the  recitations. 

And  yet  the  school  grows.  Nobody  who  gets 
a  knowledge  of  it  once  can  shake  himself  free 
of  the  claim  it  presses  upon  his  mind  and 
heart.  The  constituency  of  its  friends  is  faith¬ 
ful,  and  it  enlarges  wherever  information  finds 
its  way.  The  students  are  singularly  loyal, 
enthusiastic,  and  submissive  to  inconvenient 
and  staitened  quarters.  The  atmosphere  is 
scholarly  and  Christian.  The  spirit  is  one  of 
consecration  to  the  service  of  fellow-men  for 
Christ  and  for  country.  The  American  polity 
and  tradition  are  cherished  with  a  freshness 
of  vigorous,  manly  affection,  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  children  of  immigrants,  or  to  young 
men  who  have  pushed  their  way  Westward 
from  the  old  to  find  a  sphere  and  realize  an 
ambition  in  the  new.  Some  there  are  whose 
work  in  other  lands  has  already  been  ap¬ 
proved,  and  tbsy  seek  here  to  enlarge  and 
make  it  effective  in  a  better  way.  Some  have 
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been  pereeouted  for  their  faith  and  teaching 
and  found  means  to  escape  from  the  bonds  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  to  take  up  their 
chosen  work  in  better  conditions,  for  which 
they  seek  to  be  fully  prepared.  No  school  in 
America  probably  has  such  diversities  of  per¬ 
sonal  history,  and  if  the  secrets  of  the  stu 
dents’  chambers  were  opened,  the  revelations 
would  surprise  as  well  as  subdue  the  hearts  of 
all  who  heard  the  affecting  stories. 

The  simple  truth  is,  our  churches  generally 
are  in  ignorance  of  the  greatness  and  the 
moral  grandeur  of  the  work  Dr.  Knox  and  his 
German  associates  are  prosecuting  so  close  to 
their  gates.  The  American  Seminaries  com¬ 
mand  attention,  and  deservedly.  There  is  no 
rivalry  here.  The  German  School  has  its  dis¬ 
tinct  and  its  exalted,  though  comparatively 
humble  sphere.  Its  one  want  is  to  be  known. 
The  pastors  of  churches  should  not  be  slow  to 
hear  Dr.  Knox,  or  have  him  speak  to  their 
people.  The  natural  shyness  of  causes  on  the 
calendar  beyond  the  zone  of  Assembly  blanks, 
ought  to  give  way  to  one  who  is  so  eloquent  by 
works  as  well  as  in  speech.  As  a  champion  of 
the  Seminaries  on  the  floor  of  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly,  Dr.  Knox  did  “make  a  great  impression,” 
as  the  vote  and  subsequent  reports  have 
shown.  We  volunteer  this  appeal  in  bis  be¬ 
half,  because  we  know  that  it  is  a  just  and  a 
worthy  one.  Brethren,  you  should  know 
what  Dr.  Knox  is  doing  for  the  Church,  and 
the  State  as  well.  A  very  simple  beginning 
and  a  most  efScient  means  of  information  is 
to  ask  him  to  add  to  bis  seven  days’  toil  an 
hour  in  your  pulpits  and  a  quiet  half  hour  in 
your  study.  His  great  and  growing  work  is 
not  fur  off,  but  just  at  band. 

DB.  BROWN  AND  THE  QUABTEB-CENTURY 
FUND. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  General 
Assembly  requested  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  if  the  way  be  clear,  to  assign  the  Rev. 
Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D. ,  to  service  in  aid  of 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Anniver¬ 
sary  Reunion  Fund,  for  the  term  of  six  months, 
provided  that  such  assignment  should  be 
agreeable  to  Dr.  Brown.  When  the  question 
was  referred  to  Dr.  Brown,  he  deemed  it  wise 
to  leave  the  decision  entirely  with  the  Board, 
on  the  ground  that  be  had  accepted  the  call 
to  the  Board’s  work;  that  the  Assembly’s  re¬ 
quest  was  made  to  the  Board  and  not  to  him  ; 
and  that  the  question  involved  interests  of 
the  Board  and  labors  of  bis  colleagues  which 
were  larger  than  those  of  his  personal  con¬ 
venience  or  inclination.  He  therefore  submit¬ 
ted  the  matter  to  the  Board  without  recom¬ 
mendation.  After  a  full  and  careful  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  subject,  the  Board  at  its 
meeting,  June  17,  1895,  unanimously  took  the 
following  action : 

“The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  desires  to 
express  its  hearty  sympathy  with  the  effort  to 
raise  a  million  dollars  as  a  Quarter  Century 
Memorial  of  the  Reunion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  it  gratefully  recognizes  the  value 
of  such  an  effort  in  providing  for  the  present 
debt  against  its  treasury.  Indeed,  it  regards 
this  movement  as  a  providential  means  of 
solving  a  grave  problem,  which  had  seemed 
extremely  difflcult  of  solution.  So  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  great  responsibility  of 
providing  for  the  current  work  of  the  year— a 
responsibility  with  which  the  Board  alone  is 
charged— it  pledges  to  the  Memorial  Commit¬ 
tee  the  hearty  cooperation  of  its  officers  and 
members  in  realizing  the  noble  object  con¬ 
templated. 

“With  respect  to  the  surrender  of  the  time 
and  effort  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D., 
iot  six  months,  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing 
the  Presbyteries  and  churches  in  the  interest 
of  .this  Fund,  the  Board  sees  certain  difficul¬ 


ties  which  it  very  respectfully  herewith  sub¬ 
mits  : 

“The  volume  of  its  current  work,  embracing 
all  the  departments  assigned  to  seven  different 
Boards  at  home,  has  steadily  increased,  and 
the  election  of  Dr.  Brown  to  fill  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary  in  view 
of  the  present  demands  of  the  work.  For 
while  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Church  is  aroused 
for  the  Memorial  effort  to  pay  off  past  indebt¬ 
edness,  the  task  of  raising  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars  to  maintain  current  work  and  avoid  a 
new  debt  in  place  of  the  old,  will  require  in 
creased  and  perhaps  special  diligence,  and  this 
added  to  the  task  of  correspondence  and  ad¬ 
ministration. 

“The  current  literature  of  Foreign  Missions 
also  demands  special  labor,  for  the  reason 
that  it  deals  with  distant  lands  and  unknown 
peoples  and  institutions,  and  is  constantly  be¬ 
set  with  a  tide  of  criticism  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  The  duty  of  educating  the  whole 
Church,  and  especially  the  young,  in  relation 
to  the  great  work  of  the  world’s  evangeliza¬ 
tion,  its  Scriptural  warrant  and  obligation, 
its  doctrinal  basis,  its  history,  its  difficulties 
and  antagonisms,  its  attainments  thus  far, 
and  its  divine  assurance  of  ultimate  success, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  that  can  enlist  the 
intellect  and  the  hearts  of  men. 

“The  first  year  of  the  new  Secretary  in  such 
work  will,  under  any  circumstances,  be  a 
bard  one,  as  each  mission  has  a  separate  his¬ 
tory  to  be  studied  and  a  different  environ¬ 
ment  to  be  considered. 

“There  is  a  difficulty,  also,  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  months  which  would  be  of  great¬ 
est  value  to  the  Committee.  Since  little  can 
be  done  in  canvassing  the  chief  cities  and 
larger  towns  in  the  summer  months,  the 
great  burden  would  fall  upon  the  last  six 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  the  greater 
part  of  our  funds  for  current  needs  must  be 
raised,  and  when  the  whole  work  of  the 
Board  will  be  specially  heavy  and  exacting. 

“Should  Dr.  Brown  be  given  up  for  this 
service  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  it  would  be 
imperatively  necessary  to  secure  a  temporary 
substitute  to  take  his  place  in  the  work  of  the 
Board.  The  new  Secretary,  who  has  been  fully 
consulted,  will  undoubtedly  be  ready  to  bear 
his  full  share  with  others  of  the  various  Home 
and  Foreign  Boards  in  carrying  out  the  plans 
of  the  Memorial  Committee,  yet  a  due  regard 
to  the  regular  duties  of  his  sphere  would  seem 
to  render  it  impracticable  that  he  should  be 
specially  charged  with  this  service.  In  reach¬ 
ing  this  conclusion  the  Board  would  again 
assure  the  Committee  of  its  hearty  coopera¬ 
tion  and  of  its  earnest  prayer,  that  with  the 
divine  blessing  this  noble  object  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  out.” 

Kew  York,  June  'M,  1885. 

The  decision  of  our  Foreign  Board  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  immediate  labors  of  Secretary 
Brown,  will  surely  be  generally  acquiesced  in 
as  wise.  The  Board  has  no  supernumeraries 
on  its  staff,  and  the  new  Secretary  has  been 
“called  and  chosen”  to  its  regular  work.  The 
raising  of  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  is  really 
more  a  matter  of  proper  method  than  of 
anything  else.  First,  let  it  be  apportioned 
with  special  care  and  equity ;  then  let  each 
division  of  the  great  host  learn  and  then 
promptly  meet  its  quota  or  assessment — and 
the  thing  is  done !  The  first  Sunday  of  July 
is  named  for  the  effort,  and  should  each  church 
raise  a  sum  equal  to  one  tenth  of  its  congre¬ 
gational  expenses,  the  million  dollars  will  be 
completed  at  once. 


Dr.  Thomas  A.  Nelson  and  wife  of  the 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
were  in  Florence,  Italy,  on  June  SiJ,  having 
returned  thus  far  after  visiting  Palestine. 
They  were  in  good  health,  and  expect  to  re¬ 
turn  home  H\  September. 


BET.  JOHN  I.EV18  JONES. 

The  Rev.  John  L.  Jones  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Otsego,  after  a  very  short  illness,  died  of 
pneumonia,  at  his  home  in  Cazenovia,  June 
13th.  Mr.  Jones  was  born  in  Wales  in  1829. 
His  father  removed  with  his  family  to  this 
country,  and  settled  in  Nelson,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Jones  was  early  led  to  seek  the  ministry,  and 
after  preparation  at  Whitesboro  and  Cazenovia, 
he  entered  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
graduating  in  1860.  He  was  pastor  successively 
in  New  Berlin  (1861  66),  and  in  Guilford  Cen¬ 
ter  (1866  73).  In  1873  he  removed  to  Western 
Iowa,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Villisca  church 
(1873  81),  and  at  Essex  (1881  83).  In  1883  he 
returned  East,  living  at  Cazenovia.  He  sup¬ 
plied  the  church  at  Lebanon  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  his  former  parish  at  (Juilford  Center, 
N.  Y.,  continuing  to  do  so  until  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death.  He  represented  his  Presby¬ 
tery  several  times  in  the  General  Assembly. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  last  Assembly,  in 
Pittsburg,  as  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
first  union  Assembly  in  1870. 

In  the  West,  his  churches  were  built  up 
under  his  care  from  the  very  foundation,  and 
became  strong  and  influential.  In  his  later 
work  in  New  York  State,  he  had  the  special 
oversight  of  several  churches  in  his  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  ministered  to  them  and  for  them 
with  large  success.  His  ministry  was  em¬ 
phatically  a  Gospel  ministry,  and  was  richly 
blessed.  He  was  much  beloved  as  a  preacher 
and  pastor.  With  a  most  winning  spirit, 
patiently  and  uncomplainingly,  he  did  an 
amount  of  missionary  labor  quite  uncommon 
and  toilsome  in  the  highest  degree.  One  who 
knew  him  long  and  well  said:  “I  never  knew 
him  to  speak  a  harsh  word.” 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  children  (one 
daughter  and  two  sons).  His  funeral  was 
largely  attended  in  Cazenovia.  Friends  brought 
a  great  profusion  of  flowers.  A  number  of 
ministers  of  different  denominations  were 
present.  The  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  S.  E.  Persons,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Dwight  Williams,  the  beloved  poet  preacher 
of  the  Methodist  church  ;  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Janes  of  Onondaga  Valley,  N,  Y. ,  a  former 
co-presbyter  of  Mr.  Jones,  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West,  gave  some  account  of  his  life  and 
work.  The  interment  was  at  Nelson,  in  the 
little  cemetery  of  the  Welsh  church,  and  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  Jones’  father  and  mother. 


MB.  CHOATE  AND  DB.  PATTON. 

IFrom  The  Tribune  of  June  Zlst.J 
Joseph  H.  Choate  tells  a  good  story  of  Dr.  Patton, 
who  several  years  since  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Field,  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Choate  has 
his  summer  home.  W’ishing  to  bring  the  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  together,  Dr.  Field  invited  his  neigh¬ 
bor  to  dine  with  the  president  of  Princeton.  They 
seemed  to  enjoy  each  other  greatly,  and  Mr.  Choate 
afterward  expressed  his  pleasure  in  meeting  a  man 
of  such  keen  intellect,  and  was  especially  gratified, 
though  a  little  surprised,  at  his  very  liberal  views. 
The  theory  of  evolution,  which  had  frightened  so 
many  orthodox  people,  he  looked  at  purely  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  and  thought  it  quite  harm¬ 
less,  as  having  no  bearing  on  religious  faith.  “And 
how,”  said  Mr.  Choate,  “  do  you  interpret  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  ?  ”  This  did  not  disturb  the  com¬ 
posure  of  the  accomplished  theologian,  who  answered 
writhout  a  moment’s  hesitation:  “We  look  upon  that 
as  a  sort  of  charcoal  sketch  of  what  might  have 
been.”  The  phrase  is  a  little  unguarded,  and  if  ut- 
'  tered  by  Professor  Briggs  might  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  as  speaking  lightly  of  sacred  things,  but  Dr. 
Patton  is  a  great  master  of  dialectics,  and  can  doubt- 
ess  reconcile  it  with  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy. 


June  27,  1895. 
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A  WORD  OF  FAREWELL. 

The  Grand  Excursion  that  has  been  for 
months  past  in  course  of  preparation  in  the 
office  of  The  Evangelist,  left  us  yesterday, 
with  promise  of  the  greatest  delight  to  all 
concerned.  Those  who  have  looked  over  the 
lists  tell  us  that  no  ship  that  has  sailed  out  of 
this  harbor  in  years,  has  carried  a  more  de 
lightful  company.  In  a  week  or  two  we  shall 
begin  to  receive  reports  of  the  two  parties, those 
who  have  gone  on  the  Musical  Excursion, 
who  will  make  the  tour  of  the  English  Cathe¬ 
drals,  and  those  who  go  on  a  Pilgrimage  to  the 
shrines  of  the  Presbyterian  saints.  With  so 
much  for  observation  and  study — so  much  for 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear — and  such  eager 
minds  in  the  pursuit  of  all  the  Old  World  has 
to  give  to  the  New,  the  Excursion  has  every 
element  of  enjoyment,  and  we  are  sure  that 
the  mingled  instruction  and  pleasure  that  will 
be  crowded  into  these  busy  weeks  will  be 
such  as  the  same  parties  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
enjoyed  before.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
pleasant  echoes  of  all  this  happiness  will  come 
over  the  waters,  driving  away  all  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  strifes  among  brethren. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  ship  in 
which  the  voyagers  sailed  is  the  very  same  on 
which  Dr.  Field  and  his  niece  sailed  twenty 
years  ago,  when  they  started  on  their  memo 
rable  journey  round  the  world.  Turning  back 
to  his  first  volume,  “From  the  Lakes  of  Kil 
larney  to  the  Golden  Horn.”  now  in  its  twen¬ 
tieth  edition,  we  find  in  the  first  chapter  a 
full  description  of  the  City  of  Berlin,  which 
was  then  said  to  be  “the  largest  ship  in  the 
world,  next  to  the  Great  Eastern,  being  520 
feet  long,  and  carrying  5,500 tons,”  which  was 
then  to  make  her  first  voyage.  But  twenty 
years  is  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  a  ship,  and 
what  was  then  so  grand  is  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  leviathans  of  the  deep.  But,  as 
she  has  been  refitted  from  top  to  bottom,  at 
an  expense  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  she 
may  still  be  as  comfortable  a  home  for  her 
joyous  company  as  any  that  fioats  across  the 
sea. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  see  foreign  countries 
that  Dr.  Field  goes  abroad,  but  chiefly  for  the 
rest  of  which  he  is  sorely  in  need.  His  last 
word  was :  “No  controversy  I  It  is  bad  enough 
at  all  times;  but  in  hot  weather  it  is  intolera¬ 
ble.  Give  our  readers  cool  breezes  from  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  The  summer  is  the 
time  for  the  gatherings  at  Chautauqua,  and  at 
other  retreats,  where  sacred  studies  are  pur¬ 
sued  under  the  shade  of  groves,  or  by  the  lake 
shore,  as  our  Lord  taught  by  the  Sea  of  Gali¬ 
lee.  Don’t  send  me  a  copy  of  The  Evangelist 
that  has  a  word  of  controversy  in  it  I  I  go 
away  for  peace  and  quiet,  and  do  not  wish 
my  soul  to  be  vexed  by  sounds  of  discord  from 
the  dear  land  I  have  left  behind.” 


Dr.  A.  S.  Freeman  of  Haverstraw  writes  of 
a  worthy  minister  who  is  totally  blind,  yet 
active  in  all  departments  of  pastoral  work : 
“He  knows  all  bis  parishioners  and  all  his 
friends,  either  by  their  voice  or  the  manner 
in  which  they  shake  hands  I”  He  evidently 
knows  his  people  more  intimately  than  many 
a  minister  whose  flve  senses  are  yet  unim¬ 
paired.  The  voice  is  one  of  the  Scriptural 
tests  of  identity  between  shepherd  and  flock. 
And  handshaking  is  something  more  than  a 
formality  on  the  part  of  this  afflicted  brother 
The  inference  is  hence  not  far  fetched,  that  a 
more  general  prevalence  of  clerical  loss  of 
sight  might  elevate  the  practice  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  low  estate  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


UNION  SEMINARY. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Morris,  of  Lane  Seminary,  writes : 

“I  cannot  express  the  deep,  poignant  regret 
with  which  1  read  in  the  last  Evangelist  the 
intimation  that  Union  is  to  become  that 
strange  and  anomalous  thing  in  America,  an 
undenominational  Seminary.” 

There  are  many  who  will  share  in  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  sadness  here  expressed.  But  the  issue 
he  contemplates  is  by  no  means  certain,  and 
may  still  be  averted  by  a  return  of  good  sense 
and  kindly  feeling.  And  yet  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  that  such  a  severance  of  relations  is  quite 
possible.  The  old  attachment  of  the  Directors 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  terribly 
strained  by  the  attempt  of  the  late  Assembly 
to  boycott  the  Seminary,  which  they  look  upon 
as  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel’s  back. 
Some,  who  have  been  in  a  state  of  suppressed 
irritation  for  several  years,  are  not  sorry  to 
have  the  matter  come  to  a  crisis,  and  even  go 
so  far  as  to  look  upon  it  as  a  Providential  de¬ 
liverance  from  a  connection  which  had  become 
intolerable.  We  can  only  express  the  hope 
that  nothing  will  be  done  rashly  or  unadvis¬ 
edly.  Let  those  who  believe  so  strongly  in 
Providence,  wait  for  the  next  indication 
of  a  will  that  is  higher  than  ours.  Be¬ 
lieving  as  we  do  that  Union  Seminary  has 
a  great  future  before  it,  whether  as  exclu¬ 
sively  a  Presbyterian  Institution,  or  as  a  great 
University  of  Sacred  Learning  for  all  evangel 
ical  Christendom,  we  would  say  to  those  who 
love  it  most :  “  In  patience  possess  ye  your 
souls.”  The  Lord  will  bring  deliverance  in 
His  time. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

The  summer  vacation  is  at  hand,  and  already 
a  large  number  of  school  children  are  in  the 
country,  climbing  trees,  eating  fruit,  gather¬ 
ing  flowers,  hunting  eggs  in  the  barn,  or 
splashing  and  digging  and  enjoying  fun  inde¬ 
scribable  on  the  seashore.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  them  will  shortly  be  revelling  thus  in 
country  life,  but  a  far  greater  number  will 
still  be  in  the  city,  with  no  hope  of  any  more 
of  country  life  than  a  chance  “fresh  air”  out¬ 
ing,  and  thousands  of  them  have  not  even  such 
a  hope  as  that.  For  these  poor  children  of 
the  tenement  districts,  the  long  hot  summer 
vacation  has  peculiar  terrors.  No  place  to  play 
in  except  the  street,  and  the  street  intolerable 
by  intense  beat,  foul  odors,  and  crowding. 
It  is  for  these  children  that  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  condition  of  the 
Poor  last  year  opened  Vacation  Schools.  The 
Association  maintained  during  six  weeks  of 
the  heated  term  of  July  and  August  attractive 
manual  labor  training,  sewing,  and  kinder¬ 
garten  schools,  free  to  every  child  willing  to 
attend,  in  three  public  school  buildings 
assigned  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
most  populous  districts.  The  number  of  at¬ 
tendances  was  28.000,  averaging  daily  933. 
The  cost  of  the  six  weeks’  term  was  only 
eleven  and  a  half  cents  for  each  child.  The 
New  York  public,  in  response  to  last  year’s 
appeal,  subscribed  §3,371.50.  Of  this  the 
Association  expended  §3,276.85. 

The  experiment  was  so  succesful,  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  teachers,  the  eager  response 
I  of  the  children,  and  the  small  cost  of  a  great 
result,  proved  so  encouraging,  that  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Association  have  now  pledged 
§5,000  to  repeat  the  experiment  this  year  on  a 
larger  scale,  the  Board  of  Education  having 
unanimously  authorized  the  use  of  several 
school  buildings ;  and  they  appeal  to  the  public 
to  help  them  meet  their  pledges.  In  their 
appeal  they  say  that,  besides  the  health  and 
improvement  of  the  children  thus  directly 
benefited,  they  are  hopeful  of  the  continued 
approbation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  of 


the  ultimate  extension  of  manual  training  and 
kindergarten  instruction  to  a  place  of  greater 
usefulness  in  the  methods  of  the  public  schools. 
They  therefore  ask  the  assistance  of  every 
citizen  able  to  contribute  any  amount  to  sec¬ 
ond  this  enterprise  this  year.  Checks  and 
money  may  be  sent  to  Warner  Van  Norden, 
Treasurer,  25  Nassau  Street.  New  York,  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  “For  the  Vacation  Schools.” 
The  appeal  is  signed  by  R.  Fulton  Cutting, 
President,  byChas.  D.  Dickey,  Jr.,  DeWitt  J. 
Seligman,  Robert  S.  Mintum,  and  Pierre  Jay, 
as  well  as  by  James  A.  Scrymser,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Schools  and  Institu¬ 
tions,  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 


CHILDREN  WHO  WORK. 

The  Reinhart  Committee  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  woman  and  child  labor  in  this 
city,  has  held  its  last  meeting  until  after  the 
summer  vacation.  Though  the  work  of  the 
Committee  is  by  no  means  complete,  several 
points  have  been  established  beyond  a  perad- 
venture:  that  many  women  are  earning  by 
most  strenuous  application  such  small  wages 
as  are  at  once  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
next  generation  and  the  morals  of  this ;  and 
that  hosts  of  children  under  legal  age  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  conscious  violation  of  the  law  by  their 
employers.  It  has  been  conclusively  proved 
that  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  is  no  guarantee 
against  this  crying  evil,  nor  is  the  probity  of 
the  employer  who  accepts  without  question 
such  witness  against  the  witness  of  bis  eyes 
to  the  impossibility  of  its  truth.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  only  one  way— beyond  the  exe¬ 
cration  of  public  opinion — to  guard  these 
much  abused  children,  deprived  of  the  com¬ 
mon  rights  of  childhood,  education  and  play. 
That  way  is  the  one  proposed  by  Dr.  Park- 
hurst— the  testimony  given  by  the  child’s  birth 
certificate.  True,  a  large  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  have  no  such  paper— doctors  and  mid¬ 
wives  are  culpably  negligent  in  this  matter,and 
many  births  are  not  registered.  But  let  it 
once  be  made  a  law  that  no  child  may  ob¬ 
tain  employment  who  cannot  show  by  such  a 
paper  that  he  or  she  is  over  fourteen  years  old, 
and  the  parents  will  see  to  it  that  the  register 
is  made. 

More  than  this,  however,  is  needed ;  there 
should  be  a  much  more  thorough  application 
of  the  Factory  Inspection  laws  than  has  ever 
been  known  in  this  city— the  largest  manu¬ 
facturing  city,  be  it  observed,  in  the  United 
States.  The  old  plea  for  the  neglect  of  this 
law,  that  the  number  of  Inspectors  is  insuffi¬ 
cient,  has  been  a  futile  one  since  1892,  when 
a  law  was  passed  directing  the  Mayor  to  ap¬ 
point  one  or  more  persons,  without  salary,  to 
help  in  this  work  with  full  power  of  the 
factory  inspector.  This  law  is  indeed  a  dead 
letter ;  no  such  persons  have  ever  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  But  the  law  is  not  dead,  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  City  Vigilanoe 
League  will  shortly  act  upon  the  plan  outlined 
by  Dr.  Parkhurst,  and  ask  Mayor  Strong  to 
appoint  a  dozen  or  twenty  such  unpaid  offi¬ 
cials.  There  is  no  legal  limit  to  their  number, 
and  the  Mayor  has  no  option  but  to  comply  if 
asked  to  make  such  appointments.  There  are 
many  intelligent  phitantbropio  men  and  women 
of  leisure  in  this  city  who  would  accept  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  if  these  unpaid  inspectors  began 
work,  say  next  October,  they  would  have  such 
a  mass  of  fpets  ready  for  the  next  Legislature, 
as  would  insure  the  passage  of  such  legislation 
as  the  Reinhart  Committee  may  be  prepared  to 
propose.  Most  important  of  all,  the  public 
would  be  so  enlightened  as  to  the  true  condi¬ 
tions  of  factory  and  sweat-shop  labor,  that  the 
laws  once  passed  could  not  be  ignored  or 
I  evaded. 
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THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  MeCOSH. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  June  4.  1895,  will  he  read  with  in¬ 
terest  by  many  on  this  side  the  water : 

*1.  The  Free  Church  has  a  natural  pride  in 
remembering  that  President  McCosh  was  one 
of  its  ministers.  Born  in  Ayrshire  in  1811, 
he  was  educated  first  at  Glasgow  and  then  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  distinguished  himself  so 
highly  that  the  University  bestowed  upon  him, 
on  the  motion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Shortly  after 
being  licensed,  he  was  settled  at  Asbroath, 
from  which  he  was  by-and-bye  transferred  to 
Brechin,  and  he  was  in  the  latter  town  when 
the  Disruption  took  place.  In  1843  he  left  the 
Establishment  and  continued  to  labor  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Free  Church  till  1851,  when 
be  was  appointed  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta¬ 
physics  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  In  this 
post  he  remained  for  about  sixteen  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  period  he  was  invited  to  accept  the 
Chair  of  Apologetics  in  the  Free  Church  Col¬ 
lege,  Glasgow.  That  offer  he  refused,  but  in 
18tt8,  when  he  was  invited  to  become  the  head 
of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  leave  Ireland  for  America,  and  for 
twenty  years  afterwards  he  devoted  himself 
with  very  marked  success  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  institution  over  which  he  was 
called  to  preside.  Amid  all  these  changes,  he 
never  forgot  the  Church  of  his  earlier  years. 

"In  1889  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Laird,  who  was  at 
that  time  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  that  he 
had  been  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  visit 
Scotland  and  “to  proclaim  his  continued  at 
tachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  his  very  deep  interest  in  its  welfare.” 
Unfortunately,  after  his  passage  was  taken 
out,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  purpose ; 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Free 
Church  had  in  him  to  the  lust  one  of  the 
warmest  and  most  devoted  of  her  friends. 
Dr.  McCosh  has  published  many  works  of  an 
apologetic  nature,  beginning  with  the  book 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  ‘The 
Method  of  the  Divine  Government.  ’  He  has 
also  achieved  a  great  reputation  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  philosophy.  He  died  on  the  16tL  of 
November,  1894.” 


A  IA.8T  WAVE  OF  THE  HAND. 

A  few  hours  before  Dr.  Field  embarked  came 
•  parting  word  from  one  whose  name  is  associ 
•ted  with  many  visits  to  Naples  and  Pompeii, 
but  who  is  now  living  in  what  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  calls  “Our  Italy,”  that  is.  Southern 
California : 

Los  Anoblbs.  Jane  19th,  1895. 

Jfy  dear  Dr.  Field :  Just  as  you  were  leaving 
for  your  last  African  trip,  we  sent  you  a  mes- 
eage ;  and  now,  as  you  are  about  to  leave  for 
your  old  stamping  ground  of  Europe,  I  send 
you  another  Bon  voyage.  1894  and  1895  have 
seen  me  more  of  an  invalid  than  I  have  ever 
been  before,  but,  thank  God,  I  am  now  better, 
and  though  one  year  your  junior,  I  am,  like 
you,  still  buckling  down  to  work. 

How  often  do  Mrs  Fletcher  and  myself  go 
hack  in  memory  to  Neapolitan  days— to  you 
and  Mrs.  Field,  to  Clara  and  “  Carlotta.  ”  It  is 
just  five  years  since  I  saw  your  home  amid 
the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  took  the  never  to  be- 
forgotten  ride  with  you  round  the  lake.  We 
still  keep  up  with  you  in  the  dear  old  Evan¬ 
gelist.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  hard 
blows  that  you  give,  though  with  a  silk-covered 
hand,  show  that  your  perceptions  of  the  fit- 
•ess  of  things  are  not  dimmed,  nor  your  men¬ 
tal  strength  abated.  Long  may  you  be  spared 
to  be  valiant  for  truth  and  justice  I 

Affectionately,  J.  C.  Fletcher. 


COLONIAL  HISTORY. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  Colonial  history  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  times — the  genealogist 
delves  into  the  old  records  searching  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  ancestry,  the  patriot  seeks  to  re¬ 
kindle  the  fierce  old  flame  of  heroic  civic  valor, 
the  Church  historian  looks  back  with  venera¬ 
tion  at  the  beginnings  and  struggles  of  the 
transplanted  vine  of  the  Church  of  God. 

A  very  suggestive  sketch  of  local  church 
history,  with  wide  and  significant  bearings, 
is  “The  History  of  the  Old  Scots  Church  of 
Freehold  in  East  Jersey,  1685-1732,”  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Goodwin  Smith,  the  pastor  of  the 
Freehold  Presbyterian  Church. 

Along  with  the  direct  history  of  this  venera¬ 
ble  old  organization,  founded  by  the  Scotch 
Covenanter  exiles,  the  connection  of  its  his¬ 
tory  with  the  beginnings  of  general  Presby¬ 
terian  history  in  America  is  clearly  indicated. 
For  at  the  “Old  Scots”  Church  was  the  initial 
act  of  American  Presbyterianism,  and  its  first 
pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Boyd,  heads  the  list  of 
American  ministers  known  to  have  been  or 
dained  by  a  Presbytery.  The  recent  “Pilgrim¬ 
age”  instituted  by  the  New  Jersey  Synod,  has 
brought  this  old  church  and  the  beginning  of 
its  history  into  prominence.  The  movement  is 
on  foot  to  erect  a  monument  on  the  spot  to 
commemorate  the  occasion  and  the  man.  Sub 
scriptions  have  already  been  pledged,  and  an 
open  appeal  will  be  made  by  the  committee  in 
charge. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  would 
do  well  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  little  history 
mentioned  above,  which  may  be  obtained  at 
Randolph’s,  182  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  or  at 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  store, 
1,334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  or  directly 
from  the  publishers,  Moreau  Brothers,  Free 
hold.  New  Jersey,  on  receipt  of  the  price, 
60  cents. 


After  a  final  judgment  by  the  London  Board 
of  Trade,  the  blame  for  the  dreadful  disaster 
in  the  Channel  may  be  fixed  at  last  with  a 
measure  of  certainty  and  satisfaction.  The 
sinking  of  a  steamship  like  the  Elbe  and  the 
loss  of  three  hundred  lives  is  a  matter  to  be 
sifted  thoroughly  as  well  as  shuddered  at.  The 
world  must  know  it,  if  there  be  human  agency 
involved  deserving  of  blame.  In  a  crowded 
waterway  there  is  always  risk,  and  accidents 
are  not  always  to  be  averted.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  vigilance  and  care  must  be  exacted  of 
every  navigator.  The  mate  of  the  Crathie  has 
been  found  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  and  the 
ship  shown  to  be  imperfectly  guarded  and 
badly  managed.  The  conclusion  is  also 
reached  that  if  the  Elbe  had  been  stopped  ac¬ 
cording  to  sea  rule,  even  then  the  disaster 
might  have  been  averted.  The  lesson  of  the 
affair  is  manifest.  There  is  no  place  for  negli¬ 
gence  or  slipshod  ways  on  the  highways  of 
ocean  travel.  Ship  discipline  and  every  form 
of  alertness  are  indispensable  to  the  protection 
of  the  people  that  in  vast  and  growing  num¬ 
bers  sail  over  every  sea. 


The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Romulus,  N. 
Y. ,  celebrates  its  centennial  to-day,  June 
27th.  The  town  celebration,  just  a  year  ago, 
was  a  very  successful  affair,  and  we  antici¬ 
pate  a  pleasant  and  profitable  occasion  for  our 
Baptist  brethren.  We  observe  that  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Presbyterian  pastor,  the  Rev.  J,  W. 
Jacks,  is  down  on  the  full  program  for  “Remin¬ 
iscences. "  A  similar  celebration  in  his  own 
church,  the  First  Presbyterian  of  Romulus, 
will  be  in  order  in  another  year  or  so.  The 
Kendaia  church  must  be  one  of  the  very  oldest 
of  Baptist  churches  in  all  that  beautiful  re¬ 
gion.  Its  good  influence  for  now  a  hundred 
years  cannot  be  reckoned  up ;  it  is  beyond  cal¬ 
culation. 


LEPERS  IN  INDIA. 

It  is  forty  years  since  the  Rev.  David  Herron 
went  to  India  as  a  missionary  from  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  He  had  not  long  been  in 
that  country  when  his  work  was  providen¬ 
tially  set  among  that  most  pitiful  and 
pathetic  class— most  loathsome  and  dreaded 
as  well— the  lepers.  For  two  score  years, 
more  than  the  lifetime  of  a  man  of  middle 
age,  he  has  given  himself  to  their  service, 
with  how  much  of  heroism  and  how  much  of 
success,  none  but  his  Master  can  ever  fully 
know.  In  1874  a  Mission  to  the  Lepers  in  In¬ 
dia  and  the  East  was  founded  in  Great  Britain, 
and  Mr  Herron  was  made  one  of  the  Honor¬ 
ary  Secretaries  of  the  Society  for  India 

Now,  after  a  lifetime  of  service,  Mr.  Herron 
comes  home  for  rest;  but  like  his  Master,  He 
finds  his  repose  in  serving  those  who  suffer, 
and  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
raising  funds  for  this  noble  work.  The 
British  Society  has  several  auxiliaries  in  Can¬ 
ada,  none  in  this  country.  Mr.  Herron  comes 
accredited  from  the  parent  Society,  and  will 
labor  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Next  week  we  shall  give  our  readers  further 
particulars  of  this  most  interesting  work, 
which  time  does  not  now  permit,  Mr.  Herron 
having  only  landed  in  this  country  shortly  be¬ 
fore  our  going  to  press.  Churches  or  mission¬ 
ary  societies  which  desire  to  hear  him  speak 
on  this  subject  may  address  him  in  care  of 
The  Evangelist. 


A  KINDLY  REBDKE. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Please  give  me  space  to 
commend  the  mild  and  timely  article  in  your 
last  issue  (the  20th),  by  Thomas  Speed  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  under  the  caption,  “A  Defence 
of  Kentucky  Theology,”  and  also  to  express 
my  gratification  to  see  an  article  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  (a  paper  I  have  taken  so  many  years) 
which  expresses  so  clearly  and  with  such  evi¬ 
dent  good  temper  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
correct  position  for  every  loyal  Presbyterian 
to  occupy.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  for  a  few 
years  past,  in  common  with  others,  I  have 
been  pained  at  the  tone  of  my  old  favorite 
paper  on  the  much  controverted  topics,  and 
also  disappointed  in  seeing  very  little,  except 
on  one  side,  and  that  the  wrong  side,  in  my 
view,  on  these  questions ;  and  so  I  am  glad 
for  this  mild  protest,  and  glad  also  for  the 
kindly,  Christian  spirit  in  which  it  is  received. 

Geo.  H.  French. 


By  authority  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  John’s, 
Florida,  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  and  his  ruling  elders 
issue  an  appeal  to  the  Church  at  large  for  con 
tributions,  however  small,  to  aid  in  the  work 
of  their  church  among  the  foreign  population 
of  Tampa.  The  growth  of  that  city  from  one 
to  twenty  thousand  has  been  rapid,  the  in¬ 
crease  being  mainly  Cubans,  with  a  few 
Spaniards  and  Italians.  This  is  a  missionary 
field  of  promise,  and  the  small  church,  debt 
burdened,  is  bravely  trying  to  give  these  peo¬ 
ple  at  least  two  schools.  The  situation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Oklahoma  sufferers — also  ap¬ 
pealed  for  by  their  pastors  in  another  column — 
has  been  brought  about  by  unlooked  for  calam¬ 
ity,  in  the  one  case  frost  and  the  other  pro¬ 
tracted  drought. 


Additions  were  received  by  several  of  our 
Rochester  churches  on  Sabbath  last.  The 
Third  Church,  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Harlan  pastor, 
admitted  thirteen  to  its  communion ;  the 
Brick  Church  thirty-four  by  confession  and 
nine  by  letter,  and  the  Central  twenty-three 
*  on  confession  and  seventeen  by  letter. 
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Memolrs  of  Barkas.  Member  of  the  Direc¬ 
torate.  Edited,  with  a  General  Introduc¬ 
tion.  Prefaces,  and  Aprandices,  by  George 
Duruy.  With  Seven  Portraits  in  Photo- 

fravure,  Two  Fac  Similes,  and  Two  Plans, 
n  Four  Volumes.  Vol  I.  The  Ancient 
Regime.  The  Revolution.  Vol.  II.  The 
Directorate  up  to  the  18th  Fructidor. 
Translated  by  C.  E.  Roche.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers.  1895. 

This  long  expected  and  much  discussed  book 
will  probably  not  do  what  has  been  expected 
of  it.  We  have  long  been  told  that  when  the 
Memoirs  of  Barras  appeared  the  history  of 
France  in  his  time  would  have  to  be  rewritten  ; 
that  the  secrets  he  was  in  a  position  to  di 
vulge  would  set  men  and  events  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  light.  But  the  secrets  that  M. 
Barras  tells  are  such  that  discredit  the  teller, 
and  make  his  witness  utterly  valueless.  That 
he  was  the  lover  of  Josephine  may  have  been 
true,  for  Josephine  was  certainly  not  a  woman 
of  high  moral  standards ;  but  men  of  honor  do 
not  betray  such  secrets.  That  he  was  her 
lover  with  the  connivance  of  Napoleon,  who 
took  this  method  to  further  his  own  ambi¬ 
tions,  is  simply  incredible.  Napoleon  was  not 
a  man  to  feel  the  need  of  such  a  one  as  Barras 
in  the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  and  he  was 
certainly  not  the  man  to  tolerate  the  inhdelity 
of  his  wife,  least  of  all  of  one  he  loved  so  in¬ 
tensely  as  he  loved  Josephine.  A  work  which 
depends  for  its  historical  importance  on  reve¬ 
lations  of  this  character  is  discredited  from 
the  beginning.  No  doubt  M.  Barras  was  an 
important  part  of  the  French  history  of  his 
time;  no  doubt  his  memoirs  might  have  been 
of  inestimable  value.  They  are  not  of  value, 
because  of  the  indescribable  villany  of  their 
author;  whether  his  statements,  not  about 
Josephine  only,  but  about  other  women,  are 
true  or  false,  they  are  equally  discreditable  to 
the  writer.  Aside  from  this— if  one  could 
consider  a  work  aside  from  that  which  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  its  reason  for  being — the 
memoirs  are  interesting.  But  they  certainly 
have  no  right  to  claim  public  attention  to  the 
extent  of  four  octavo  volumes. 

Beyond  the  Veil.  By  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Will- 
cox.  D.  D.  New  York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Company.  $1. 

God’s  Light  as  it  Came  to  Me.  Boston :  Rob¬ 
erts  Brothers.  1895.  $1. 

How  We  Rose.  By  David  Nelson  Beach.  The 
Same.  bO  cents. 

The  question  of  the  hereafter  must  become 
increasingly  interesting  as  men  and  women 
become  more  thoughtful,  more  intelligent, 
and  more  capable  of  reasoning  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  These  three  bobks,  which 
appeared  at  very  nearly  the  same  time,  are  all 
occupied  with  one  or  another  phase  of  this 
subject. 

The  first  is  by  far  the  most  profound,  the 
widest  in  its  scope,  and  the  most  reasonable. 
Prof.  Willcox  has  taken  counsel  of  what  is  re¬ 
vealed  as  well  as  of  his  own  judgment  and 
wishes.  He  sees  the  future  state  as  one  of 
intense  and  rational  activities,  with  continued 
progress  in  spiritual  apprehension,  and  in 
character.  The  work  is  a  narrative,  chiefiy  in 
conversation,  animated  and  reverent. 

The  other  works  are  more  mystical,  and 
based  chiefiy  on  the  imagination.  Dr.  Beach’s 
book,  like  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  Little  Pilgrim,  is 
an  attempt  to  picture  the  experience  of  the  soul 


after  death.  The  dead  “rise”  “by  twos,”  and 
they  find  in  Paradise  those  who  have  accepted 
such  truth  as  in  this  world  came  to  them  from 
whatever  source— from  Guatema,  or  any  other 
teacher — and  have  earnestly  lived  up  to  all  the 
truth  they  knew.  The  little  anonymous  work 
is  interesting  and  reverent,  but  somewhat 
vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

Louisiana  Folk  Tales.  In  French  Dialect  and 
English  Translation.  Corrected  and  Edited 
by  Alcee  Fortier,  D.Lit. ,  Professor  of  Ro¬ 
mance  Languages  in  Tulane  University  of 
Louisiana.  ^ston :  Published  for  the 
American  Folk-Lore  Society  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company.  1895.  $2. 

The  Folk  Lore  Society  is  doing  an  impor¬ 
tant  service  both  to  literature  and  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  civilization  by  its  publications.  This 
volume  is  full  of  interest.  The  stories  are 
classified  under  various  heads,  and  just 
sufficiently  annotated.  The  introduction  is  a 
very  interesting  study  of  Louisiana  dialect, 
and  illustrated  as  it  is  by  words  and  phrases 
from  the  first  story,  it  gives  to  those  interested 
in  the  study  a  sufficient  clew  to  the  formation 
and  derivation  of  all  the  dialect  words  in 
the  pages  that  follow.  The  source  of  each 
tale  is  given  in  the  notes  at  the  end.  The  col 
lection  shows  a  very  wide  variety  of  origin. 
Some  of  the  stories  appear  to  be  entirely  local, 
but  in  maiiy  of  them  appear  our  old  friends  of 
the  other  Southern  States,  particularly  those 
introduced  to  the  North  by  Uncle  Remus. 
Brer  Rabbit  appears  under  the  name  of  Com- 
pair  (Compere)  Lapin.  Brer  B’ar  is  Compair 
Ours,  the  Tar  baby  is  Piti  Bonhomme  Godron 
A  very  important  figure  is  that  of  Compair 
Bouki,  the  hyena,  evidently  an  imported  wor¬ 
thy  A  number  of  the  stories  are  variants  of 
those  folk  tales  that  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the 
common  inheritance  of  man— motives  that  you 
find  in  Slavonia  and  Persia — and  that  the 
brothers  Grimm  and  Hans  Anderson  and  the 
authors  of  the  Arabian  Nights  have  put 
into  ‘Classic  form.  Thence,  for  example, 
the  negroes  of  Louisiana  got  the  story  which 
Hans  Anderson  has  made  so  pathetically  beau¬ 
tiful  in  The  Twelve  Swans.  The  Arabian 
Nights  has  the  same  story  in  another  form. 
Here  in  Louisiana  we  find  it  in  its  simplest 
form,  yet  still  with  all  the  elements  of  that 
pathos  and  poetry  with  which  the  more  gifted 
story  tellers  have  enhaloed  it. 

The  Zeit  Geist.  By  L.  Dougall.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1895. 

Somebody  has  suggested  that  the  pretty  lit 
tie  series  of  #hich  this  book  is  the  second 
number  shall  receive  the  name  of  The  Zeit 
Geist  Series.  The  name  would  be  a  happy 
one,  if  only  by  way  of  keeping  the  succeeding 
numbers  up  to  the  standard  of  this  suggestive 
story.  The  tale  purports  to  be  told  by  a 
schoolmaster,  who  being  appointed  to  a  school 
in  a  somewhat  remote  Canadian  town,  found 
there  a  family  consisting  of  an  elderly  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  wealthy,  prosperous,  full  of 
good  works,  yet  ostracized  by  pastor  and  rec¬ 
tor  and  the  flocks  of  both,  because  of  their 
want  of  orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  church 
and  creed.  The  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of 
the  town  the  man  had  been  a  common  drunk¬ 
ard,  and  the  woman  the  keeper  of  a  beer  ball, 
strictly  virtuous  to  be  sure,  yet  entirely  un¬ 
ashamed  of  her  calling,  perhaps  bolstered  up  the 
good  Christians  in  a  suspicion  and  dislike 
which  twenty  years  of  hard  struggle  and 
virtuous  living  had  not  sufilced  to  turn  into 
respect  and  confidence.  The  story  is  the  story 
of  the  early  days  of  these  two,  as  narrated  to 
the  schoolmaster.  It  is  admirably  told.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  comment  on  or  criticism  of 
the  attitude  of  the  religious  society  of  the 
place  toward  them ;  all  that  is  left  to  the 
reader,  as  is  also  a  judgment  whether  or  not 
Christian  people  are  likely  thus  to  taboo,  on 
the  mere  ground  of  unorthodoxy,  a  pair  who 
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have  bravely  struggled  and  nobly  conquered, 
and  have  passed  twenty  years  in  the  aotive 
service  of  their  kind. 

Afloat  With  the  Flag.  By  W.  J.  Hender¬ 
son.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.  1895.  $1.26. 

A  delightful  story  for  boys,  breezy,  stirring, 
and  with  a  good  view  of  a  late  historic  episode 
— the  Brazillian  rebellion.  The  heroes  are 
three  youths  who  have  just  finished  their  in¬ 
struction  at  Annapolis  and  are  waiting  for 
orders  at  the  house  of  the  uncle  of  one  of 
them,  a  retired  sea-captain.  The  captain’s  son 
has  run  away,  has  presumably  shipped  for 
Brazil,  and  the  three  boys  chivalrously  dedi¬ 
cate  themselves  to  the  search  for  him.  One  of 
them  impulsively  resigns  from  the  United 
States  service  and  joins  the  navy  of  Brazil 
as  the  most  speedy  way  of  carrying  out  this 
intention,  shortly  finding  himself  on  one  of 
Mello’s  insurgent  ships.  The  others  receive 
sea  orders  and  find  themselves  on  a  United 
States  cruiser  sent  to  Brazil  to  protect  Amer¬ 
ican  shipping.  Meanwhile  the  father  and 
sister  of  the  runaway  boy  ship  on  a  merchant 
vessel  belonging  to  the  father  and  arrive  in 
the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro  just  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection.  The  runaway  being 
actually  a  prisoner  in  Brazil,  the  situation  be¬ 
comes  a  four  sided  problem,  and  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Making  of  Israel,  from  Joseph  to  Joshua, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Anderson  Scott,  is  one  of  the 
excellent  Bible  class  primers  edited  by  Prof. 
Salmond  of  Aberdeen,  several  of  which  we 
have  noticed  before.  Like  the  others,  the 
work  is  divided  into  short,  numbered  para¬ 
graphs,  with  headings  for  convenience  of  ref 
erence  and  examination.  The  style  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  purpose,  being  both  concise  and 
animated.  No  profound  questions  are  treated, 
though  all  recent  discoveries  and  scholarly 
conclusions  are  taken  for  granted.  The 
spiritual  application  of  the  history  is  made 
prominent  throughout.  (Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  25  cents. ) 

On  the  Road  to  Rome  is  the  story  of  “bow 
two  brothers  got  there,’’  by  one  of  them, 
William  Richards.  The  little  work  is  interest¬ 
ing  as  showing  bow,  in  a  certain  class  of 
minds,  the  natural  reaction  from  the  “strong 
meat”  of  dogmatic  teaching,  so  common  in 
religious  families  forty  years  ago,  is  to  the 
“milk  for  babes”  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
gives  to  those  who  find  it  easier  to  yield  to 
authority  than  to  use  their  own  reason  and 
conscience.  The  sketch  is  so  well  written  and 
so  interesting  that  it  may  easily  become  what 
its  writer  intended  it  to  be—  a  plea  for  leaving  a 
Protestant  faith  for  the  Roman  Church ;  but  men 
of  greater  perspicacity  will  find  in  it  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  giving  to  immature  minds  stronger 
dogmatic  instruction  than  they  are  “able  to 
bear.’’  (Benziger  Brothers.  60  cents.) 

The  young  lady  who  runs  away  from  home 
to  contract  a  secret  and  unacknowledged  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  Russian  nobleman,  and  then 
after  living  with  him  in  Berlin  for  two 
years  under  an  assumed  name,  discovering 
that  he  had  bad  a  wife  in  Russia  all  this  time, 
virtuously  leaves  him  and  returning  home  pres¬ 
ently  marries  another  man  without  informing 
him  of  her  previous  mishaps,  may  be  A  Blame¬ 
less  Woman,  as  the  lady  who  writes  under  the 
pseudonym  of  John  Strange  Winter  says  she 
is,  but  she  is  certainly  very  much!  lacking  in 
judgment.  The  poor  lady  suffers  so  much  when 
her  whole  story  comes  to  light,  that  she  may 
command  our  pity,  but  the  moral  influence  of 
stories  like  this  is  very  gravely  to  be  repre¬ 
hended.  The  author  of  Booties’  Baby  surely 
has  a  better  standard  than  this.  (Internationa 
News  Company.  $1.) 
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We  find  among  the  aeries  of  short  German 
Literature  Headers,  the  story  of  Robert  Blake, 
a  Sea  Piece,  and  Oliver  CronnveB,  selected  by 
C.  W.  S.  Coreer  of  Exeter  Grammar  School, 
England,  from  Compositions  on  English  His¬ 
tory,  by  Professor  Reinhold  Pauli  of  G  ttingen 
University.  When  Professor  Pauli  was  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Prussian  ambassador  in  London, 
he  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  English 
struggles  for  liberty,  and  of  tbe  growth  of  Eng¬ 
lish  freedom.  Tbe  text  of  these  two  essays  is 
for  advanced  students  in  German,  and  the 
editor  has  added  grammatical  and  historical 
notes.  (Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company.  40 
cents. ) 

Lovers  of  German  study  will  welcome  a  new 
series  of  German  stories  by  the  best  modern 
authors,  with  their  gray  board  covers  illus¬ 
trated  in  black,  and  red  lettered.  Two  of  the 
three  little  volumes  just  received  are  from  the 
pen  of  Heinrich  Seidel,  a  well  known  writer  of 
pictures  of  simple  German  life,  Der  Mormte,  a 
short  story  in  three  chapters ;  and  three  short 
tales  bound  together  in  one  volume.  Die  Lin 
denbaum.  Die  Gouvemante,  and  Daniel  Lieben- 
Sterne.  The  third  of  tbe  series  is  Adalbert 
Stifter’s  Heidedorf  (Moorland  Village)  a  novel 
somewhat  in  the  style  of,  though  shorter  than 
Auerbach’s  Edelweiss,  the  author  being  of 
tbe  same  school  as  that  great  writer.  These 
stories  are  all  furnished  with  footnotes  and 
vocabularies,  by  well  known  teachers  and  pro¬ 
fessors  of  German.  They  presuppose  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  language.  (American  Book 
Company.  25  cents  each.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  publishers  of  McClure’s  Magazine  an¬ 
nounce,  to  begin  with  the  July  number,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  price  to  ten  cents  a  copy  and  one 
dollar  a  year.  They  say  that  they  are  able  to 
make  a  magazine  of  the  highest  quality  at 
this  price,  and  that  they  propose  to  give  the 
publm  the  benefit  of  this  ability. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company’s  June  announce¬ 
ments  include :  The  Story  of  the  Plants,  by 
Grant  Allen ;  A  Street  in  Suburbia,  by  Edwin 
Pugb ;  A  Study  in  Prejudices,  by  George 
Paston ;  The  Mistress  of  Quest,  by  Adeline 
Sergeant;  a  new  edition  of  'Tracy’s  Handbook 
of  Sanitary  Information  for  Householders ;  and 
new  editions  of  Appleton’s  General  Guide  to 
the  United  States,  Dictionary  of  New  York, 
Handbook  of  Summer  Resorts,  and  Guide- 
Book  to  Alaska. 

Dr.  Michael  Foster’s  Text-Book  of  Physi¬ 
ology  in  one  volume  has  been  published  by 
Macmillan  and  Company.  It  is  abridged  from 
tbe  sixth  and  last  edition  of  the  author’s  larger 
work,  which  is  published  in  five  octavo  vol¬ 
umes.  Although  containing  all  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  original  work,  this  abridged  edi¬ 
tion  is  published  in  one  octavo  volume  of 
about  1,000  pages. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  will  issue  in  July 
a  volume  of  Responsive  ladings:  Selected 
from  the  Bible  and  arranged  under  subjects 
for  use  in  common  worship,  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  D.  D.  This  book  was  originally  prepared 
by  request  for  the  Chapel  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  it  is  now  in  use. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons;  Our  Western  Archipel¬ 
ago;  Henry  M.  Field. - A  Critical  and  Exegetical 

Commentary  on  Dtuteronomy;  S.  B.  Driver. - The 

Plated  City;  Bliss  Perry. 

The  Century  Company:  Recollections  of  Child¬ 
hood;  Sonya  Kovalevsky  Translated  by  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood. - An  Errant  Wooing;  Mrs.  Burton  Har¬ 

rison. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  History  of  the  United  States. 

Vol.  HI.;  James  Ford  Rhodes. - Terminations; 

Henry  James. - The  Martyred  Fool;  David  Chris¬ 
tie  Murray. - My  Literary  Passions;  W.  D.  How¬ 
ells. - The  Elements  of  Navigation;  W.  J.  Hender¬ 

son. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Legends  of  Florence; 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Canadian  Guide 

Bo(di;  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. - European  and 

American  Cuisine;  Gesine  Lemcke. 


Q.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Water  Tramps;  George  Her¬ 
bert  Bartlett. - Doctor  Izard;  Anna  Katherine 

Green. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  An  Introduction  to 

Dogmatic  Theology;  Franklin  Weidner. - Better 

Bible  Study;  W.  C.  Maquer. 

Horace  Marshall  and  Son,  London:  How  to  Visit 
Switzerland;  Henry  S.  Lunn. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company:  Doctrine  and  Life; 
George  B.  Stevens. - Foundation  Studies  in  Litera¬ 

ture;  Margaret  S.  Mooney. 

Cassell  and  Company:  My  Last  Will  and  Testa¬ 
ment;  Hyacinths  Loyson. 

Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.:  The 

Garden  of  Eden,  U.  S.  A.:  W.  H.  Bishop. - Life 

and  the  Conditions  of  Survival;  Brooklyn  Ethical 
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Foote  and  Davies  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Printed 
by:  The  Monk  and  the  Prince;  Atticus  G.  Haygood,Sr. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Selections  from  the  Poetry  of 
Robert  Herrick;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  May:  City  Vigilant;  The  Royal  Natural  His¬ 
tory;  Our  Animal  Friends;  Chinese  Recorder. 

For  June:  L;  lical  World;  Bookman;  City  Vigi¬ 
lant;  Writer;  Littell;  Pulpit. 

For  July:  Pall  Mall;  Missionary  Review;  Century; 
Harper’s;  Augsburg  Sunday-school  Teacher;  Pil¬ 
grim  Teacher;  Godey’s;  Frank  Leslie’s  Popular 
Monthly. 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Inadvertently,  following  the  statement  of 
tbe  local  papers,  I  made  the  pleasant  Recep¬ 
tion  given  to  Dr.  Thurber  by  the  people  of  the 
First  Church,  Germantown,  a  Farewell  to  the 
good  Doctor  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  Paris. 
All  was  true  except  that  it  was  not  a  farewell. 
Dr.  Thurber  is  still  here,  and  will  continue 
for  some  weeks  longer  to  supply  the  pulpit  of 
the  First  Church,  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  the  pas¬ 
tor.  meanwhile  remaining  in  Paris,  where  he 
is  doing  an  excellent  work  in  Dr.  Tburber’s 
American  Church. 

Dr.  Thurber  is  deeply  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  money  for  the  extension  and  better  equip¬ 
ment  of  tbe  American  Church.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  visited  this  church  in 
Paris,  that  it  greatly  needs  additional  facili¬ 
ties,  especially  for  tbe  parish  work  and  the 
social  functions  of  the  church.  There  is  now 
an  opportunity  to  procure  a  parish  bouse 
which  would  meet  all  these  pressing  necessi¬ 
ties.  A  building  adjoining  the  church  is  now 
offered  for  sale  or  for  rent,  and  it  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  to  secure  this.  In  orde^to  do  so  there 
is  need  for  financial  help.  Already  there  are 
subscriptions  and  pledges  toward  this  build¬ 
ing,  amounting  to  $21,600.  If  a  few  thousands 
more  can  be  securde,  the  property  will  be 
taken. 

In  such  a  building  as  is  desired  there  would 
be  apartments  for  the  Sunday-school,  the  de¬ 
votional  meetings,  the  various  benevolences 
conducted  by  the  ladies,  a  reading  room,  and 
a  pastor’s  residence.  The  value  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  tbe  necessities  of  such  a  work 
in  a  foreign  city.  The  American  Church  is  an 
important  outpost  of  all  our  evangelical  de¬ 
nominations.  It  ministers  to  the  members  of 
all  our  American  churches  who  may  be  tarry¬ 
ing  a  shorter  or  longf  r  time  in  Paris.  It  seeks 
to  conserve  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  great  number  of  students  and  other  young 
people  who  are  sojourning  in  tbe  French  capi¬ 
tal.  To  do  this  work  effectively,  more  is 
needed  than  interesting  Sunday  services. 
These  are  important,  but  there  should  be  also 
a  social  centre,  a  sort  of  continual  “open 
house,”  where  our  visiting  American  people 
would  be  sure  of  welcome  at  any  time.  It  can 
be  readily  seen  that  by  making  it  possible  for 
this  church  to  procure  tbe  building  now  avail¬ 
able,  tbe  facilities  for  the  work  of  the  church 


will  be  greatly  enlarged.  The  matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Church 
Union,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  T.  Chamber- 
lain,  The  Chelsea,  Twenty-third  Street,  New 
York,  is  Treasurer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
generous  people  will  be  disposed  to  help  in  this 
important  work. 

An  interesting  event  of  the  past  week  was 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  house 
of  worship  of  the  West  Park  Church,  the  Rev. 
J.  Henry  Sharpe,  D.D.,  pastor.  The  exercises 
took  place  in  the  evening,  in  the  early  twi¬ 
light.  The  gathering  of  people  was  large,  in¬ 
cluding  many  children.  Tbe  pastor  presided, 
and  several  clergymen  assisted  in  the  devo¬ 
tional  parts  of  the  service.  Dr.  J.  Addison 
Henry  made  tbe  first  address,  speaking  in  a 
reminiscent  tone  of  the  past  history  of  the 
church,  with  which  he  has  been  familiar.  Dr. 
R.  H.  Fulton  was  the  next  speaker,  dwelling 
upon  the  moral  value  of  a  church  in  a  commu¬ 
nity,  and  giving  good  counsels  as  to  the  true 
foundations  of  a  church.  Dr.  W.  H.  Mc- 
Caughey  spoke  next,  conveying  the  congratu¬ 
lations  and  good  wishes  of  his  own  church  to 
the  West  Park  people.  Hon.  John  Wanamaker 
was  then  introduced,  and  spoke  of  the  work  of 
a  church  and  the  people’s  part  in  it,  urging 
unity,  harmony,  and  enthusiasm. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  cornerstone  was 
next  in  order.  The  pastor  read  off  the  list  of 
the  articles  to  be  placed  in  the  box,  including 
copies  of  the  charter  and  by-laws  of  the 
church,  historical  data,  lists  of  pastors,  offi¬ 
cers,  and  members,  copies  of  newspapers,  and 
all  the  items  usually  deposited  in  such  recep¬ 
tacles.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Wan¬ 
amaker. 

Dr.  Sharpe  and  his  people  are  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  on  reaching  this  new  epoch  in  tbe  his¬ 
tory  of  their  church.  They  have  wrought 
earnestly  and  faithfully  in  their  old  field,  and 
now  in  their  removal  to  the  new  location  they 
have  the  promise  of  a  larger  parish  and  more 
encouraging  work. 

The  Wayne  Presbyterian  Church  has  just 
been  celebrating  its  silver  anniversary.  Dr. 
William  A.  Patton,  the  pastor,  preached  an 
appropriate  sermon,  sketching  the  history  of 
tbe  church  telling  the  story  of  its  growth. 
Since  Dr.  Patton’s  pastorate  began,  five  years 
since,  the  church  has  prospered  greatly.  The 
town  has  grown  rapidly  during  these  years, 
and  the  church  has  shared  this  progress.  Pro¬ 
fessor  ‘^eorge  T.  Purves,  D.  D. ,  of  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  was  at  one  time 
pastor  at  Wayne,  beginning  his  ministerial 
career  there. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Wylie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died 
June  9th  at  Bloomington,  Ind.  Dr.  Wylie  was 
a  brother  of  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Wylie  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  culture  and  a 
preacher  of  power. 

At  the  Ministers’  Meeting  last  Monday  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Anderson,  the  excellent  pastor 
of  one  of  our  colored  Presbyterian  churches, 
read  a  paper  which  awakened  much  interest, 
on  the  progress  of  the  colored  people  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  figures  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  gave  are  well  worth  noting.  The  col¬ 
ored  people  have  now  over  one  hundred  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  with  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  teachers  and  over  a  million  and  a  half 
of  pupils.  They  have  twelve  hundred  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  tbe  learned  professions.  They 
control  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  news¬ 
papers  and  six  magazines.  The  value  of 
property  held  by  them  has  increased  during 
the  last  thirty  years  from  $1, .500, 000  to  $275,- 
000,000. 

The  reports  of  the  college  Commencements 
throughout  the  land  tell  of  the  distribution  of 
honorary  degrees  to  about  the  average  num- 
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ber  of  fortunate  men.  Philadelphia  has  not 
missed  her  portion,  and  so  far  as  reported  the 
honors  have  been  worthily  bestowed.  Prince¬ 
ton  conferred  on  the  Rev.  Willaim  L.  Ledwith 
of  the  Tioga  Church  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  Lafayette  gave  the  same  distinc¬ 
tion  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth  of  the 
North  Broad-street  Church.  From  the  same 
college  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook  has  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science.  The  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  on  the 
Rev.  William  Oreenough,  the  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Divinity.  J.  R.  Miller. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY. 

There  is  an  incident  that  attended  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross,  that  affords  a 
most  remarkable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  mortal  bodies  of  men  from 
the  dead.  The  incident  is  the  earthquake 
which  is  related  in  Matthew’s  Gospel  in  the 
following  words,  at  the  Slst,  52nd  and  53rd 
verses  of  the  27th  chapter;  “And  the  earth 
did  quake  and  the  rocks  rent ;  and  the  graves 
were  opened ;  and  many  bodies  of  the  sainty 
which  slept,  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves 
after  His  resurrection  and  went  into  the  Holy 
City,  and  appeared  unto  many.  ” 

A  little  study  of  this  incident  will  show  that 
it  was  designed  and  intended  to  furnish  the 
foundation  for  a  thorough  belief  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  resurrection.  On  considering  the 
circumstances,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earth 
disturbance  being  sufficiently  severe  to  rend 
the  rocks  and  make  great  fissures,  would  also, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  throw  open  to  view 
the  graves  of  the  dead,  so  that  tbe  occupants 
of  them  could  not  only  be  seen  by  those  out¬ 
side,  but  also  that  the  fissure  or  opening  would 
be  large  enough  to  permit  the  exit  of  a  living 
person  from  them. 

It  is  well  known  in  what  manner  the  graves 
were  constructed  in  the  soft  rock  of  which  the 
hills  around  Jerusalem  are  composed.  Caves 
were  excavated  and  galleries  running  from  the 
caves,  and  on  either  side  of  ihe  galleries  there 
were  niches,  six  or  seven  feet  in  depth,  and  of 
a  height  and  width  just  sufficient  for  the  re* 
ception  of  a  dead  body.  These  niches  were 
thus  excavated  in  the  rock,  along  the  wall  of 
of  each  gallery,  and  often  there  would  be  a 
tier  of  them,  three  or  four  in  height. 

When  a  body  was  placed  in  them,  there  was 
a  thin  slab  made  to  fit  accurately  the  opening 
and  it  was  placed  upon  this  opening  and  sealed 
with  an  adamant  cement.  At  the  one  common 
door-way  which  opened  into  the  area  and  gave 
access  to  all  the  tombs  in  a  certain  cave  thus 
constructed,  there  was  fitted  at  the  outside  a 
circular  stone  which  rolled  into  a  shallow 
trough  at  the  floor  of  the  door  way,  the  trough 
being  continued  along  the  side  of  the  wall 
sufficiently  for  the  stone  to  be  rolled  away  and 
give  access  to  the  cave.  Now  the  earthquake 
would  come  with  its  greatest  force  and  with 
its  most  apparent  effects  upon  any  portion  of 
the  rock  that  offered  the  least  resistance  to  the 
waving  and  tearing  motion  exerted.  As  these 
rows  of  niches,  therefore,  cut  in  a  soft  rock, 
were  separated  only  by  thin  shelves  of  rock, 
each  of  which  shelves  formed  the  floor  of  one 
niche  and  the  ceiling  of  the  niche  below,  it  is 
evident  that  the  widest  gaps  produced  by  the 
earthquake  would  be  in  these  thin  and  narrow 
shelves.  Further  than  this  also,  the  seismic 
force  would  rend  asunder  in  the  middle  the 
thin  slabs  which  closed  the  niches  and  make 
the  gap  in  them  as  wide  as  that  in  the  shelves 
between  the  niches,  or  else  it  would  loosen 
these  slabs,  so  that  they  would  fall  on  the  floor 
below,  leaving  the  niche  in  its  whole  height 
and  width  entirely  open.  It  was  in  this  way, 
undoubtedly,  that  the  “graves  were  opened” 
and  the  bodies  could  be  seen  by  many  people. 


spectators  drawn  there  by  curiosity  and  in¬ 
terest. 

The  death  of  Jesus  occurred  at  three  o’clock 
on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  the  earthquake 
occurring  at  the  same  time.  It  may  well  be 
believed  that  amid  the  terror  and  surprise  and 
distress  of  mind  occasioned  by  this  incident 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  city,  little  or 
no  attention  was  attracted  to  the  condition 
into  which  the  graves  in  all  the  caves  and 
tombs  around  the  hills  of  Jerusalem  had  thus 
been  thown.  No  thought  would  be  given  to 
these,  since,  undoubtedly,  the  force  of  the 
earthquake  had  been  sutScient  to  destroy 
many  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
and  owners  and  occupants  of  them,  with  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  would  have  their  atten¬ 
tion  sufficiently  attracted  to  their  own  troubles, 
and  but  little  attention  would,  therefore,  be 
paid  during  the  hours  of  daylight  (that  is, 
from  8  to  6  o’clock)  to  any  damage  done  in 
cemeteries  and  tombs.  At  6  o’clock  was  the 
first  hour  of  the  Sabbath,  which  would,  of 
course,  extend  to  6  o’clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  following  day.  During  the  Sabbath  no 
work  of  any  kind  was  permitted,  and  the  pro 
hibitions  enjoined  by  the  maxims  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  were,  as  we 
well  know,  strict  and  particular  to  the  utmost. 
Therefore,  during  the  following  day,  that  is, 
the  Sabbath,  no  work  of  any  kind  would  be 
done  to  repair  or  restore  these  broken  graves, 
but  they  would  remain  all  through  that  day, 
open  to  the  gaze  of  any  who  might  be  attracted 
there  in  any  way ;  and  doubtless,  as  it  was  not 
a  Sabbath  day’s  journey  from  the  city’s  cen¬ 
tre  to  the  tombs  outside,  hundreds,  or  thou¬ 
sands,  of  the  people  would  be  drawn  to  that 
singular  sight — the  array  of  tombs  with  their 
niches  broken  open  and  the  bodies  therein, 
swathed  in  grave  clothes  from  head  to  foot, 
lying  as  they  had  been  placed  there  on  the 
funeral  day. 

So  through  the  Sabbath  and  through  part  of 
the  night  following  this  Sabbath,  the  wander¬ 
ing  crowds  would  see  and  ,mark  these  open 
tombs,  but  no  hand  would  be  lifted  to  do  the 
least  work  of  restoration.  On  the  morning 
following  the  Sabbath,  there  went  through 
the  city,  very  early,  a  rumor  which  soon  grew 
into  a  fixed  report,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  bad  been  crucified  and  laid  in  Joseph’s 
tomb,  had  risen  and  come  forth  from  His 
tomb,  and  had  been  seen  by  His  friends  and 
disciples:  and  \rhile  people  were  wondering 
about  that,  questioning  whether  it  could  be 
true,  a  greater  mavel,  as  it  seemed,  than  that 
appeared  to  them,  and  that  was  that  some  of 
their  friends,  who  had  been  many  months  or 
years  dead,  and  whom  they  bad  seen  laid 
away  in  their  tombs  in  the  hillside,  had  actu¬ 
ally  appeared  that  morning  to  their  former 
neighbors,  friends,  and  relatives,  and  been 
recognized  as  their  own  friends  and  relatives ; 
and  that  there  might  be  no  delusion  in  the 
case,  these  same  friends  had  gone  to  the  very 
tomb  they  had  laid  their  beloved  away  in,  and 
had  found  the  niches  empty.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  on  the  part  of  all  those  many  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  saints  that  had  gone  to  sleep  and  had  been 
laid  away,  as  to  the  fact  of  their  being  pres¬ 
ent  before  them  that  day,  and  with  them, 
walking  and  talking  and  speaking,  especially 
when  they  had  been  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  body  of  the  living  person  who  was 
then  with  them  was  the  same  one  that  had 
come  forth  out  of  his  own  tomb,  which  now 
was  known  to  be  empty. 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  length  of 
time  these  saints  who  came  out  of  their  graves 
had  been  dead,  but  probably  the  times  were 
various.  If  the  aged  Simeon,  the  saint  who 
was  present  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of 
the  infant  Saviour  in  the  temple,  passed  away 


in  peace,  as  be  prayed  he  might,  soon  after 
that  occurrence,  then  his  body  bad  been  in 
the  tomb  quietly  wasting  away  during  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  and  if  be  was  one  of  the 
saints  whose  body  rose  and  came  into  the  Holy 
City  and  appeared  unto  many,  he  would  surely 
have  been  recognized  by  many  who  had  known 
him  in  the  previous  life.  So  in  the  case  of 
many  others  who  might  have  deceased  at  any 
time  between  the  death  of  Simeon  and  the 
day  of  the  crucifixion  ;  they  would  be  known 
and  surely  recognized,  and  the  place  of  their 
burial  being  well  known  to  all  their  friends, 
the  exit  of  their  bodies  from  the  tomb  could 
be  completely  proved  by  an  inspection  of  their 
graves.  This  incident,  therefore,  furnished  to 
those  then  living  in  Jerusalem  convincing 
proof  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  mortal 
man  from  the  dead.  Christ  arose  from  the 
dead  early  on  that  morning,  “the  first  fruits 
of  them  that  slept”;  then  after  Bis  resurrec¬ 
tion  this  miracle  was  preformed  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  possible  resurrection  for  all  men 
was  thoroughly  established. 

There  are  three  other  oases  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
which  we  may  briefly  review.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  widow’s  son  at  Nain.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  then  a  student  in 
the  school  of  Gamaliel  at  Jerusalem.  One 
morning  he  comes  to  the  class-room,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  bis  teacher,  speaks  thus: 

“Rabbi  Gamaliel,  I  have  heard  a  strange 
story  as  I  came  along  the  street  this  morning. 
It  is  concerning  this  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  who 
is  passing  through  the  country,  teaching  His 
heresies  and  setting  the  whole  country  in  dis¬ 
turbance  and  unrest.  In  passing  along  toward 
the  city  of  Nain,  in  Galilee,  one  day,  there 
came  from  the  gateway  a  funeral  procession, 
and  as  it  approached  He  bade  them  stop  and 
he  spoke  to  the  corpse  and  said.  Young  man, 
I  say  unto  thee.  Arise ;  and  the  young  man 
sat  up  and  began  to  speak,  and  He  went  to 
the  bier  and  assisted  him  out  from  it  and  led 
him  to  bis  mother  and  gave  him  into  ber 
charge.  What  do  you  think  of  that.  Rabbi 
Gamaliel,  is  not  that  a  case  of  resurrection?” 

“Why,  Saul,  my  good  disciple,  do  not  be  too 
credulous ;  that  young  man  was  not  dead.  He 
had  been  taken  sick  in  Lis  house  In  a  close, 
shut  up  room,  and  the  condition  of  his  body 
was  just  such,  under  the  circumstances  of  his 
living  and  of  his  sickness,  as  to  throw  him 
into  a  trance  or  faint,  and  in  the  closed  up  air 
of  a  small  room  he  would  not  be  likely  to  re¬ 
vive  or  recover,  so  that  lying  still  for  some 
hours  without  motion,  they  would  believe  him 
dead  and  take  him  out  to  bury  him  ;  but  after 
they  bad  come  forth  from  the  bouse  into  the 
open  air,  through  the  gateway  out  into  the 
sunlight  and  into  the  strong,  cool  breeze,  and 
also  under  the  influence  of  the  slight  motion 
imparted  to  the  bier  by  the  bearers  in  walk¬ 
ing,  the  vital  forces  would  be  set  in  operation 
again,  and  thus  be  would  naturally  revive. 
This  was  what  occurred  ;  the  meeting  with  the 
Nazarene  at  the  gateway  of  the  city  was  sim¬ 
ply  accidental,  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
shrewd  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
of  that  appearance  of  life  in  the  face  of  the 
young  man,  coming  there  at  the  moment  of 
the  meeting,  and  he  pronounced  the  words  that 
he  did.” 

To  this  answer,  so  plausible  and  apparently 
so  convincing,  Saul  of  Tarsus  could  not  offer 
any  objection.  Time  passed  on,  and  after 
nine  months  Saul  comes  to  the  class-room 
again  with  another  story.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain,  at  the  village  of  Bethany,  a 
man  lived  with  his  two  sisters,  Lazarus,  Mary, 
and  Martha,  and  they  were  very  dear  friends 
of  this  Nazarene.  Lazarus  fell  sick  several 
days  ago,  and  as  it  seemed  to  be  a  serious  ill¬ 
ness,  his  sisters  sent  word  to  Jesus,  who  w;  s 
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then  journeying  from  the  North  and  approach¬ 
ing  Jerusalem,  of  the  illness  of  their  brother; 
but  for  some  unaccovintable  reason  He  re¬ 
mained  and  delayed  His  approach  to  Bethany 
for  two  days,  so  that  on  his  arrival  at  the 
house  of  these  sisters,  His  friend,  Lazarus, 
had  been  dead  and  laid  in  the  tomb  for  four 
days,  but  He  led  the  sisters  out  to  the  tomb 
and  gave  orders  to  the  bystanders  to  remove 
the  stone,  and  then  with  a  loud  voice  He  bid 
Lazarus  to  come  forth,  and  the  man  came 
forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave  clothes. 
“Rabbi  Gamaliel,  does  it  not  prove  to  be  a 
genuine  case  of  resurrection?” 

“Saul  of  Tarsus,  you  are  becoming  too 
credulous  again.  Lazarus  was  in  a  faint. 
When  the  tomb  was  opened,  the  fresh  air  en¬ 
tering  in  revived  him  and  restored  him  to  the 
full  possession  of  bis  senses,  so  that  be  heard 
without  difficulty  the  summons  to  come  forth. 
The  fact  that  he  did  come  forth  is  in  itself 
good  evidence  that  there  was  no  real  death ; 
another  fact  is  that  those  standing  nearby 
assisted  in  unloosening  the  grave  clothes. 
You  know  very  well,  Saul,  that  uo  one  ever 
touches  a  dead  body  or  the  clothes  of  a  dead 
body,  without  becoming  ceremonially  unclean 
and  being  obliged  to  separate  himself  from 
the  company  of  all  living  persons  for  several 
days.  These  persons  would  not  have  obeyed 
that  order  if  they  thought  they  were  touch¬ 
ing  the  cerements  of  a  dead  body.  ” 

So  Gamaliel  has  given  another  complete 
answer  to  Saul.  A  few  days  after  this  Saul 
comes  for  the  third  time  to  his  teacher  with 
this  story:  “Rabbi  Gamaliel,  you  remember 
this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  crucified  three  days 
ago  and  placed  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  which 
tomb,  very  singularly,  had  not  been  injured 
at  all  by  the  earthquake.  He  was  placed  in 
there,  and  yesterday,  on  the  Sabbath,  the 
chief  priest  had  sixteen  soldiers  watching 
befort)  the  tomb,  the  stone  having  been  rolled 
to  the  door  and  sealed.  As  I  came  along  the 
street  this  morning,  I  heard  the  singular  story 
that  this  Nazarene  had  come  forth  from  the 
tomb  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
loosed  from  the  tomb  was  explained  in  this 
way :  that  the  soldiers  had  all  fallen  asleep  and 
the  disciples  had  come  unhindered  and  opened 
the  tomb  and  brought  him  out.  This  is  told 
by  the  soldiers  themselves ;  the  whole  sixteen 
agree  in  giving  this  account.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  credibility  of  such  a  story?" 

“Why  good  disciple,  Saul,  it  is  thoroughly 
credible.  Consider  for  a  moment  who  and 
what  these  soldiers  are.  No  Roman  soldier 
can  be  allowed  to  sleep  at  his  post  except 
upon  peril  of  death,  and  yet  they  come  and  say, 
each  one  of  them  for  himself,  that  he  had 
committed  that  crime  for  which  there  is  no 
pardon  and  for  which  the  only  recompense  is 
death.  How  could  it  be  they  would  tell  such 
a  story  if  it  were  not  true?  The  very  fact  that 
they  incriminate  themselves  is  sufficient  testi¬ 
mony,  without  anything  else  added  to  it,  of 
the  truth  of  what  they  state.  What  a  man 
would  say  in  view  of  his  own  death,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  that  death  before  him,  ought 
always  to  be  accepted  as  absolutely  true. 
[Gamaliel  was,  of  course,  ignorant  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  private  understanding  between  the  chief 
priests  and  the  soldiers.]  Therefore,  their 
account  is  thoroughly  to  be  believed ;  besides, 
how  could  the  Nazarene  have  come  forth  from 
that  tomb  with  the  stone  rolled  there,  he  be¬ 
ing  in  a  trance,  unable  to  move,  unless  some 
of  bis  friends  should  have  come  there  and 
rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  door?  It  was 
impossible  for  it  to  ojien  in  any  other  way  or 
through  the  agency  of  any  other  person. " 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  those  saints,  recorded  by  Matthew, 
afforded  to  those  living  at  that  time,  the 


strongest  possible  truth  of  the  fact  that  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead  was  possible. 

We  emphasize  the  words,  “fo  those  living  at 
that  time,  ”  because  for  us  living  now  and  in  this 
day,  believers  in  a  resurrection,  there  exists 
far  higher  and  better  proof  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  from  the  dead.  And  the  facts 
of  the  resurrection  by  Jesus’  own  power  of 
the  widow’s  son,  of  Lazarus,  and  also  of  Him¬ 
self,  all  stand  for  us  upon  far  better  and 
higher  evidence  than  was  afforded  to  the 
Gamaliels  and  Sauls  of  that  time. 

It  is  needful,  however,  that  a  very  clear 
distinction  be  made  between  the  resurrection 
of  the  saints  from  their  tombs  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  at  the  last 
day.  For  the  widow’s  son  at  Nain,  for  Laza¬ 
rus  at  Bethany,  and  for  these  saints  in  the 
tombs  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  there  was  a  restoration  and  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  only  of  the  mortal  and  perishable  bodies 
in  which  they  previously  lived.  These  were 
raised  from  the  grave  and  lived  and  walked 
upon  the  earth  for  a  season,  then  they  passed 
away  and  their  bodies  w’ere  laid  away  in  the 
tomb  a  second  time;  in  all  respects  as  to  func¬ 
tions  and  properties  they  were  during  the 
second  period  of  life  the  same  as  they  had 
been  in  the  former  period  ;  but  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  our  Saviour’s  body  was  altogether  and 
entirely  of  a  different  order.  It  was  a  spiritual 
body  that  came  forth  from  Joseph’s  tomb, 
having  spiritual  properties  unknown  to  any 
other  earthly  and  mortal  body.  This  was  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  after  this  same 
manner  also  will  be  the  resurrection  of  all 
those  who  are  dead  in  Christ. 

We  need  to  make  a  very  clear  distinction  in 
these  cases,  and  Paul  in  bis  admirable  letter 
to  the  Corinthians  has  stated  that  distinction 
with  much  force  and  cogency.  He  is  careful 
to  make  clear  the  fact  that  corruption  cannot 
inherit  incorruption,  that  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  the 
body  which  may  be  sown,  the  natural  body, 
can  only  be  raised  a  spiritual  body,  that  its 
dishonor  is  left  in  the  grave,  and  that  it  is 
raised  in  glory,  that  its  weakness  is  gone  out 
from  it,  and  that  it  rises  clothed  with  the 
power  of  an  endless  life. 

While,  therefore,  the  resurrection  of  these 
saints  from  their  tombs  at  Jerusalem  may 
serve  us  as  a  comforting  assurance  that  our 
bodies  can  be  redeemed  from  death  and  ran¬ 
somed  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  preserv¬ 
ing  their  own  identity  and  known  to  all  who 
have  known  them  in  their  earthly  life  by 
characteristics  of  form  and  appearance  peculiar 
to  them,  yet  we  may  also  be  thoroughly  as¬ 
sured  that  the  resurrection  of  those  who  sleep 
in  Christ  shall  be  in  the  power  and  glory  of 
a  spiritual  body  made  like  unto  His  own  glori¬ 
ous  body,  and  according  to  the  working 
whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto 
Himself.  John  H.  Osborn. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  New  York  County 
Medical  Association,  Dr.  Douglas  H.  Stewart 
read  a  paper  on  “The  Physician  as  a  Citizen," 
in  which  he  said  some  things  about  some  of 
the  hospitals  in  this  city  which  were  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  bear.  He  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
the  yearly  reports  made  by  certain  hospitals, 
“conducted  for  the  glorification  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees,”  and  with  very  inadequate  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  poor  doctors  who  really  do  all  the 
work !  They  hurried  dying  patients  off  to 
Bellevue  by  way  of  keeping  down  tbeir  death 
rate  I  Then  as  to  the  patents  aided.  These 
are  not  always  of  the  indigent  class.  Many 

resort  to  the  hospitals  who  can  well  afford  to 
pay  doctors  and  experts  in  the  ordinary  way. 
So  Dr.  Stewart  complains.  He,  however,  ex¬ 
cepts  some  hospitals  from  these  charges.  But 
all  such  complaints  should  be  specific,  lest 
they  bring  under  suspicion  institutions  that . 
are  conducted  on  thoroughly  correct  methods.  | 
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Sermon  preached  at  the  Commencement  of  Laray- 

ette  College,  June  16,  hy  the  Rev.  John  Balcom 

Shaw,  D.D. 

I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me. 
— John  ix.  4. 

This  was  Christ’s  great  plan  and  purpose 
stated  in  one  sententious  sentence.  His  inner¬ 
most  self-consciousness  disclosed  to  view  in  the 
illumination  of  a  single  flash-like  utterance, 
it  enfolds  three  distinct  and  dominant  factors. 
The  first  of  these  is  an  impelling  sense  of 
necessity,  the  mighty  momentum  of  an  imper¬ 
ative  “must”;  the  second  is  a  spirit  of  intense 
and  practial  activity — the*works  of  God  en¬ 
gaged  his  thought,  enlisted  his  interest,  fired 
his  zeal,  and  commanded  the  energies  of  his 
entire  personality ;  the  third  is  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  divine  commission,  a  sense  of  his  ac¬ 
countability  to  Him  who  had  sent  him  into 
the  world  which  made  him  profoundly  seri¬ 
ous  and  sincere,  and  passionately  in  earnest, 
one  areat  mi8?ion  beat 
He  sped  for  (Jod,  forever  unencumbered 
Of  earthly  clpss,  whereby  our  souls  aic  numbered— 
In  glory  excellent.” 

In  no  respect  is  the  Man  of  Galilee  more 
truly  or  more  inspiringly  a  model  for  all  men, 
and  at  no  other  point  does  his  life  assume 
greater  interest  and  pertinence  for  young  men 
than  here.  What  could  be  more  important  to 
any  one,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  his 
life  work,  than  a  just  and  truthful  concept  of 
himself,  a  calm  realization  of  what  he  is  and 
what  he  is  not,  what  he  can  do  and  what  he 
cannot  do,  what  he  must  and  what  he  must 
not  aim  to  be — in  a  word,  what  is  more  in¬ 
dispensable,  in  order  to  success  than  a  clear, 
strong,  healthy  self-consciousness? 

Some  young  men  have  no  w.ell  defined  idea 
of  themselves  or  of  their  lives,  and  what  is 
the  result?  There  could  be  but  one:  they  slide 
and  slip  and  stumble ;  they  drift,  they  blunder, 
they  edge  their  way  along,  they  make  a  zig¬ 
zag  course  through  life ;  they  follow  curves 
instead  of  straight  lines ;  their  lives  present  a 
discreditable  patchwork  of  fits  and  starts,  at¬ 
tempts  and  failures,  dreams  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  expenditures  and  experiments.  At 
length,  in  some  cases,  though  not  by  any 
means  in  all  or  in  most,  they  hit  upon  their 
proper  work  and  begin  to  succeed ;  but  suc¬ 
cess  comes  too  late  either  to  redeem  their  past 
or  to  inspire  and  enrich  their  future. 

Other  young  men  have  a  self-consciousness, 
but  it  is  an  abnormal  one,  its  synonym  being 
conceit  and  its  exponent  self  -  ignorance. 
They  have  never  stepped  upon  standard  scales 
and  weighed  themselves,  or  if  they  have,  they 
have  made  use  of  the  wrong  weights  Hence 
their  future  is  an  unhappy  and  an  unenviable 
one.  Providence  is  compelled  to  turn  tbeir  dis¬ 
ciplinarian — to  correct,  repress,  chastise,  ad¬ 
monish,  rebuke  them  until  spirit  is  at  the 
point  of  breaking,  energy  is  well  nigh  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  life  becomes  a  veritable  burden. 

And  there  is  a  third  class  of  young  men. 
They,  too,  have  an  abnormal  self-estimate, 
albeit  it  is  abnormal  on  another  side.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  self  -  depreciation,  self  suppression. 
Those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  its 
possessors  outline  purposes  and  make  plans, 
but  these  are  scarcely  better  than  dream-crea¬ 
tions  ;  they  have  ambitions,  but  they  are 
sinewless  and  wingless ;  they  are  endowed 
with  talents,  but  most  of  them  lie  buried  in 
napkins.  They  go  through  life  holding  their 
heads  down,  and  not  once  making  response  to 
the  poet’s  enthusiastic  injunction : 

“  What  you  can  do  or  dream  you  can.  begin  It, 
Boldness  has  genius,  power,  and  magic  in  it.” 

These  three  classes,  it  should  be  our  care, 
our  study,  and  our  determination  not  to  belong 
to  or  affiliate  with.  If  we  do,  we  are  doomed. 
Human  history  witnesses  to  no  fact  more  con¬ 
clusively  than  to  this,  that  most  of  the  failures 
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of  life,  most  of  the  frictions  in  life,  most  of 
the  incapacities  for  life,  are  to  be  traced 
either  to  the  absence  of  a  definite  self  knowl¬ 
edge  altogether,  or  to  the  existence  and  domi¬ 
nation  of  a  defective  self  -  estimate.  Our 
Saviour  had  a  self-consciousness,  and  it  was  a 
normal  one.  He  had  worked  out  His  personal 
equation,  and  was  familiar  with  it.  He  knew 
Himself  and  had  always  known  Himself.  This 
is  why  He  moved  so  calmly,  so  steadfastly,  so 
heroically  forward  in  perfect  self  control  and 
self  repose,  in  superb  fearlessness  and  unre¬ 
mitting  faithfulness,  and  by  His  life  of  stupen¬ 
dous  courage  and  splendid  consecration  won 
for  himself  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
majestic  figure  of  history.  How  worthy  He  of 
Tennyson’s  peerless  encomium : 

“  Strong  Son  of  G<m1,  immortal  love  I 

The  highest  holiest  manhood  thou.” 

Would  you  plan  for  yourselves  a  great  career? 
Is  it  your  desire  to  begin  a  noble  life-work? 
Then  take  the  first  step  He  took.  Begin  as  He 
began.  Follow  His  course.  Use  His  method. 
Know  thyself!  With  such  knowledge  in  your 
possession,  you  can  go  forth  into  the  stern 
struggles  and  the  dark  uncertainties  of  the 
future  bearing  a  staff  that  will  stay  you,  a 
light  that  will  illume  your  way,  a  compass 
that  will  guide  your  steps,  a  governor  that  will 
regulate  your  speed,  a  dynamo  that  will  gene¬ 
rate  for  you  the  needed  energy  of  inspiration 
and  courage.  Men  and  women,  younger  or 
older,  more  gifted  or  less,  seek  above  all 
things  else  a  soul  searching,  soul- settled,  soul- 
centered  self  consciousness,  and  when  once 
you  have  secured  it,  see  to  it  that  it  never 
grows  dim  or  becomes  impaired. 

In  the  pursuit  of  such  an  aim  as  this,  what 
shall  be  our  ideal?  What  idea  of  our  lives 
should  we  seek  to  have?  That  which  Christ 
had  of  His  life.  He  is  our  ideal.  Far  as  He 
may  seem  above  us,  our  mission  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  His  was.  We  are  sent  into 
the  world  to  do  work  kindred  to  that  which 
He  did,  on  a  smaller  scale,  upon  a  lower  level, 
with  a  lesser  equipment,  it  fs  true,  but  in  the 
same  sphere,  with  the  same  purpose,  after  the 
same  rule,  and  toward  the  same  end.  Our 
commissions  spell  out  identical  words  and  call 
for  corresponding  service.  Our  program  should 
be  the  same,  therefore,  our  aim  and  purpose 
the  same.  Moved  by  a  dynamic  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  as  He  was,  feeling  ourselves 
driven  forward,  as  He  did,  by  the  force  of  a 
resistless  necessity  to  a  life  of  the  intensest, 
most  consecrated  activity,  we  should  step  out 
into  life,  face  the  future  before  us  and  the 
world  around  us,  and,  with  a  conviction  no 
one  can  question  and  a  determination  no  one 
would  dare  to  oppose,  say  to  our  fellowmen 
what  He  so  gloriously  said  to  His  generation ; 
*'  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me.  ” 

Three  questions  naturally  propound  them¬ 
selves  for  answer  right  here :  What  was  the 
commission  borne  by  Jesus?  What  was  the 
work  to  which  Ho  devoted  Himself?  And 
what  the  necessity  by  which  He  felt  Himself 
impelled?  He  answers  these  questions  for  us, 
and  in  doing  so  answers  the  question  as  to 
what  should  be  the  chief  factors  in  the  purpose 
of  our  lives. 

I.  His  commission  was /rom  God  to  man. 
He  realized  both  these  facte.  The  first  kept 
the  Lord  always  in  His  thoughts,  and  the  an¬ 
swer  which  He  had  to  make  to  Him  at  the 
end,  clearly  before  His  eyes.  He  never  ceased 
to  talk  of  his  relation  to  His  Father,  or  to 
anticipate  His  return  to  Him  when  the  incar¬ 
nation  was  over.  The  second  fact  gave  Him 
an  eagerness  to  help  and  bless  the  world 
which  amounted  to  scarcely  less  than  a  pas¬ 
sion.  His  sole  business— His  Father’s  busi¬ 
ness,  as  He  called  it — was  to  go  about  doing 
good.  There  was  a  third  term  in  His  com¬ 


mission.  It  was  an  appointment  to  service,  to 
toil,  to  constant  and  consecrated  work.  He 
was  sent  to  “work  the  works  of  God.” 

Our  commissions  read  precisely  thus,  do 
they  not?  Is  not  work  humanity’s  ordained 
lot?  Who  are  the  men  that  achieve  distinc¬ 
tion  or  win  any  of  the  laurels  of  success? 
Geniuses  who  are  involuntarily  great ;  stars 
that  shine  because  they  cannot  help  it?  Not 
as  I  read  history.  Genius  is  short  lived, 
genius  is  sporadic  and  capricious,  genius  is 
indolent  and  unreliable,  unless  it  be  the  genius 
Carlyle  defines  as  capacity  for  work.  The 
genius  of  toil  is  the  only  genius  I  covet,  and 
the  only  genius  I  know.  The  men  who  plod, 
who  climb,  who  dig,  who  fight,  who  toil,  who 
struggle,  are  the  only  men  destined  for  the 
heights.  Read  over  Time’s  honor  roll.  Colum¬ 
bus  was  a  weaver,  Halley  a  soap-boiler,  .iSsop 
a  slave,  Homer  a  beggar,  Hogarth  an  en¬ 
graver,  Holland  a  chore  boy,  Horace  Greeley 
a  farmer  lad  without  means  or  prospects, 
Willaim  Lloyd  Garrison  a  garret  printer,  Hugh 
Miller  a  stone  layer,  William  Carey  a  “conse¬ 
crated  cobbler,”  as  Sidney  Smith’s  unhallowed 
wit  entitled  him— these  and  a  thousand  others 
making  themselves  felt  and  known  in  the 
world,  not  because  of  the  circumstances  that 
were  around  them,  not  primarily  because  of 
the  endowments  that  were  theirs  by  heredity, 
but  because  of  the  hard  and  patient  toil  in 
which  they  were  willing  to  engage  and  did  en¬ 
gage.  An  Englishman  on  being  asked  the  best 
way  to  produce  a  brilliant  man,  answered, 
“Give  him  poverty  and  parts.”  I  would  add 
one  other  conditional  term,  and  make  the  an¬ 
swer  read,  “Give  him  push,  poverty,  and 
parts” — activity  first,  ability  last,  and  poverty 
the  mere  circumstance  or  agency  that  brings 
them  together. 

As  we  look  closely  at  our  commissions,  do  we 
not  find  the  word  accountability  there  also? 
By  whom  have  we  been  sent  into  the  world  ?  By 
fate,  fortune,  chance,  an  impersonal  cause,  a 
mysterious  law  of  origins?  Not  one  of  us  can 
believe  that  or  would.  Life  would  be  a  terri¬ 
ble  blank  if  we  did.  It  is  God  who  signed  our 
orders,  and  we  can  recognize  His  autograph 
upon  them  if  we  will.  We  are  chosen  men. 
God’s  ordination  is  upon  us  all,  laymen  and 
ministers  alike.  We  are  under  appointment. 
When  our  work  is  done,  therefore,  we  must 
give  an  account  to  Him  that  sent  us.  What 
dignity  and  responsibility  this  puts  into  a 
man’s  lifel  What  seriousness  and  largeness 
of  import ! 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  great  sun  dial  was 
placed  on  the  side  of  All  Soul’s  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  facing  the  first  quadrangle.  Over  the 
pointer  was  painted  in  large  letters  of  goW, 
“Pereunt  et  imputantur — They  perish  and  are 
set  down  to  one  account.”  Cardinal  New¬ 
man,  it  is  reported,  never  looked  upon  that  in¬ 
scription  without  a  feeling  of  deep  seriousness 
and  refiection.  Keble  and  Pusey  afterwards 
declared  that  it  was  its  influence  which  led 
them  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  conversion  of  the  world  And  Bishop 
Patteson,  that  noble  young  martyr,  who  was 
slain  by  savages  on  the  Island  of  Nukapu, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  fulfill  what  he  be 
lieved  to  be  his  commission,  pointed  back  to 
those  golden  letters  as  the  cause  of  the  indeli¬ 
ble  imprint  which  repsonsibility  had  made 
upon  his  soul.  Would  that  words  like  these 
might  be  carved  in  deep-cut  letters  upon  the 
walls  of  this  noble  structure,  and  that  every 
man  who  beheld  them  might  realize  their 
truthfulness  and  forever  afterward  feel  their 
forcefulness  I 

If  our  commissions  are  like  Christ’s  in  these 
two  respects,  are  they  not  in  still  another?  Do 
they  not  appoint  us,  as  Christ’s  commission 
did  Him,  to  service  among  and  for  mankind? 
What  should  be  the  goal  of  a  man’s  purposes? 


For  what  should  be  live  and  toil?  To  amass 
a  fortune  merely  or  chiefly?  To  obtain  a  live¬ 
lihood?  To  write  a  flaming  biography?  Not 
if  the  Young  Man  of  Galilee  be  our  model. 
Selfishness  is  a  cancer  which  eats  its  way 
into  the  human  soul,  and  will  speedily 
disease  the  whole  character.  “He  that  find- 
eth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth 
his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.”  Jesus 
Christ  teaches  us  by  His  example  as  well 
as  by  His  utterances,  that  whatever  be  our 
vocation,  whether  we  be  ministers  or  laymen, 
lawyers,  or  merchants,  physicians,  or  mechan¬ 
ics,  personal  aggrandizement,  selfish  intereste, 
should  take  the  second  place, while  the  first  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  given  invariably  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  others.  The  word  altruism  may  have 
been  invented  by  Auguste  Comte,  but  the  idea 
which  that  word  expressc  s  is  as  old  as  the 
earth,  as  venerable  as  time.  God  breathed  it 
into  the  world  at  creation,  Christ  introduced 
it  into  society  at  the  incarnation,  the  Holy 
Spirit  ever  since  the  day  of  Pentecost  has  been 
trying  to  implant  it  in  the  human  heart.  Or¬ 
der,  then,  is  not  heaven’s  first  law.  Love  is, 
and  it  is  equally  the  first  law  of  the  earth. 
We  find  this  principle  operating  everywhere. 
It  is  traceable  among  the  lowest  orders  of 
animal  life.  It  is  pointed  forward  to,  if  not 
actually  existent  in  inanimate  nature.  Every 
flower,  blooming  for  the  world’s  good,  not  at 
all  for  its  own,  literally  breathes  its  perfume 
into  the  air;  every  twig  or  leaf  that  grows 
contributes  more  to  others’  benefit  than  to  its 
own,  puts  it  into  practical  illustration;  every 
matin  of  the  feathery  songsters  sets  the  idea 
to  music.  Turn  where  you  will,  altruism  con¬ 
fronts  you  on  every  hand  in  God’s  world.  If 
we  would  therefore  be  in  harmony  with  the 
idea  of  the  universe,  and  if  we  would  reach  up 
to  the  great  idea  on  which  Christ  built  His 
life  and  which  He  built  into  human  life,  we 
must  be  altruists,  as  Lowell  so  suggestively 
phrases  it,  we  must 

“  See  a  brother  in  the  evil  doer 
And  find  in  love  the  heart-blood  of  our  sonK*” 

Young  men,  look  out  upon  the  woes,  the 
ills,  the  pains,  the  sorrows,  the  curses  of  our 
suffering  humanity,  and  be  too  proud,  too 
broad,  too  great,  too  free-spirited,  and  too 
large  hearted,  too  human,  and  too  divine,  too 
Chritslike,  to  dedicate  your  lives  to  self; 
consecrate  them  under  God  to  the  good  of 
your  fellow-men,  A  brother  clergyman  of 
mine  visited  Tennyson  just  before  his  death, 
and  on  being  presented  by  the  poet  with  a  por¬ 
trait  of  himself,  asked  him  to  write  under  it  a 
favorite  couplet  which  he  had  selected  from 
his  poetry.  “No,”  said  Tennyson,  “let  me 
write  my  favorite,”  and  taking  his  pen  be 
slowly  inscribed  these  words  from  Locksley 
Hall : 

“  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the 
chords  with  might; 

Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in 
music  out  of  sight.” 

Write  these  words  on  your  diplomas,  my 
young  brethren  I  Nay,  implant  the  principle 
in  your  hearts  and  let  it  take  root  there.  The 
harvest  it  shall  yield  will  be  a  rich  and  early 
one,  a  harvest  of  greatness  here,  of  glory  here¬ 
after. 

IT.  Turning  now  to  the  second  question,  to 
which  we  come  logically — What  was  the  nature 
of  our  Lord’s  work?— we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  true  plan  for  our  own  work  in  life. 
Christ  was  sent  to  work  the  works  of  God.” 
What  were  those  works?  Endless  detail  is 
possible  here,  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  briefest  outlines.  The  works  which 
Christ  wrought  by  act,  precept,  and  example 
were : 

(a)  The  work  of  revealing  God. 

(&)  The  work  of  redeeming  men. 

(c)  The  work  of  exalting  and  enriching 
human  life. 
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And  when  He  came  to  leave  the  world  and 
went  back  to  give  an  account  of  His  minion 
to  the  Father,  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  re¬ 
porting  that  He  had  made  Ood  better  known 
among  men,  that  He  had  provided  for  our  race 
a  complete  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of 
sin.  and  that  He  had  added  to  life  a  dig¬ 
nity,  beauty,  and  sanctity  which  bad  multi 
plied  its  attractiveness  and  wealth  a  thousand¬ 
fold. 

Is  not  this  precisely  the  work  we  have  been 
sent  into  the  world  to  perform  ?  Is  it  not  every 
man’s  duty  to  make  the  truth  plainer,  the 
right  stronger,  the  good  better,  to  render  the 
air  clearer,  and  the  sky  nearer?  To  bring 
purity  and  love  and  holiness  into  greater  favor 
with  mankind?  To  teach  creation  more 
about  her  personal  Creator?  To  deepen  men’s 
religious  sense  and  susceptibility?  To  quicken 
and  brighten  their  conscience,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  think  oftener  and  more  tenderly  of 
"Him  with  whom  they  have  to  do?" 

So  it  would  seem  to  me.  And  what  is  all 
this?  Revealing  God,  is  it  not?  Does  it  not 
tend  to  make  Him  more  leal.  more  tangible, 
more  personal,  more  apprehensible  to  the 
human  sense  and  understanding?  And  is  it 
not  likewise  our  duty  to  help  enfranchise  and 
redeem  our  fellow-men?  The  bondage  of 
degradation  in  which  some  of  our  brothers 
are  living  is  too  dreadful  to  contemplate,  too 
deep  to  fathom,  almost  too  dense  to  penetrate. 
Oh,  the  passions  and  crimes,  the  struggles 
and  tyrannies  which  constitute  the  lot  of  so 
large  a  part  of  our  fallen  humanity !  How  it 
reddens  our  eyes  to  look  out  upon  the  scene ! 
How  it  saddens  our  souls  to  open  them  to  its 
impressions  and  appeals  I  Is  there  a  man  who 
can  behold  the  social  conditions  of  humanity 
as  they  exist  to-day  with  stoic  indifference, 
and  feel  no  desire  to  contribute  to  their  relief? 
If  there  is,  his  soul  must  have  lost  its  warmth 
and  his  nature  become  petrified. 

There  is  so  much  poverty  in  the  human  life 
that  is  all  about  us  and  touches  us  wherever 
we  turn.  Not  a  poverty  of  goods  or  money  so 
much,  but  a  poverty  of  ideas,  a  poverty  of 
ideals,  of  hopes  and  ambitions,  of  amenities 
and  incitements— a  poverty  so  great  and  so 
widespread  that  the  majority  of  our  kind  only 
just  exist,  eke  out  a  mere  subsistence,  breathe 
and  eat  and  die.  Life  needs  to  be  enriched 
for  such  as  these,  ere  it  will  mean  anything  to 
them  or  avail  anything  for  them,  and  who  is 
better  able  to  do  that  than  the  man  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  culture  the  resources  of  whose  life  are 
naturally  abundant  and  inexhaustible.  To 
perform  this  work  we  are  not  necessarily 
called  upon  to  enlist  as  missionaries  or  to  be¬ 
come  ministers  or  teachers,  nor  yet  to  take  up 
our  residence  in  some  university  settlement. 
All  praise  to  those  who  have  the  self-denial 
thus  to  surrender  their  lives  for  the  good  of 
the  lowly!  There  are  more  heroes  among 
them  than  fought  at  Waterloo  or  died  at 
Gettysburg,  but  for  the  ordinary  man  it  is 
enough,  it  is  all  that  his  Creator  expects  of 
him,  and  it  is  a  sufSciently  approximate  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  work  of  Christ,  if  in  his  secular 
profession  or  occupation,  through  the  channels 
that  are  open  to  every  one,  by  contact,  exam¬ 
ple,  organized  effort,  and  personal  contribu¬ 
tion  of  himself  and  his  belongings,  he  seeks  to 
replenish  the  depleted  life  stores  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Jesus  once  said,  “I  have  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly.”  Say  that  to  the  world  to¬ 
night.  my  brother  man,  resolving  that  by 
working  the  works  of  God  in  the  earth,  by 
seeking  to  make  the  loving  and  lovable  nature 
of  the  Deity  better  known,  by  rescuing  the 
men  that  are  about  you  from  the  toils  of  sin, 
and  by  infusing  into  the  present  life  of  human¬ 
ity  a  richer,  broader,  nobler  spirit,  you  will 
prove  yourselves  to  be  in  a  human  sense  what 


Christ  was  in  a  divine— a  messiah  of 
world,  a  saviour  and  redeemer  of  your  race. 

III.  All  power  is  traceable  to  some  generat¬ 
ing  motor.  The  power  which  mauifests  itself 
in  the  wondrous  life  of  our  Lord  had  its  source 
and  secret.  He  tells  us,  in  the  necessity  under 
which  He  lived  and  worked.  What  was  that 
necessity?  Some  would  tell  us  that  that 
“mighty  must”  in  His  life  expressed  a  sense  of 
duty,  others  that  it  expressed  a  sense  of  honor 
which  held  Him  to  the  covenant  he  had  en¬ 
tered  into  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
began,  and  still  others  that  it  is  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  indicative  of  a  sense  of  submission 
which  led  Jesus  to  accept  the  dictum  of  fore¬ 
ordination  and  prophecy  and  seek  to  carry  it 
out;  but  all  this  seems  artificial  and  mechan¬ 
ical.  People  talk  of  our  Saviour’s  life  as  if  it 
were  scarcely  more  than  a  cyclist’s  map,  all 
planned  out  for  Him  in  advance  with  the 
roadways  plainly  marked  upon  which  He  was 
to  travel,  whereas  that  life  was  as  natural  and 
spontaneous  as  ours  is.  The  necessity  which 
Jesus  was  under  was  a  moral,  a  spiritual 
necessity,  the  necessity  of  His  own  nature,  the 
force  of  His  strong  and  lofty  character,  the 
propulsion  of  His  own  sanctified  will  and 
spirit.  Within  Him  was  a  great  on  rushing 
stream  which  could  not  be  dammed,  a  glow¬ 
ing  zeal  that  could  not  be  extinguished,  a 
propelling  impulse  that  would  not  be  curbed. 
It  was  the  necessity  which  brought  Him  to 
the  earth,  that  held  Him  for  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  upon  the  earth,  that  sent  Him  forth  upon 
His  glorious  ministry  among  men,  that  set  His 
face  steadfastly  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  that 
led  Him  like  a  mighty  hero  to  ascend  the  cross 
and  hang  there  until  the  end  had  come  and 
“love’s  redeeming  work  was  done” — it  was 
the  necessity  of  love,  the  most  irresistible 
force  in  the  universe,  the  most  inviolate  law 
of  nature,  the  most  dynamic  factor  in  social 
economics,  the  infinite,  eternal,  immeasurable, 
incomprehensible  love  of  the  Godbood  that, 
like  the  light  of  the  sun,  flowed  out  in  all 
directions,  and  illumined  and  vitalized  what¬ 
soever  it  touched. 

What  necessity  is  to  impel  you,  young  men? 
Some  necessity  will.  Every  life  has  its  own 
“must  needs  be.”  The  human  organism  is 
fitted  up  with  a  great  driving  wheel  that  calls 
for  some  power  to  run  it.  In  some  cases  it  is 
a  fleshly  propensity  which  constitutes  the 
motor  power  of  men’s  lives— avarice,  love  of 
pleasure,  selfishness,  passion,  thrist  for  fame 
or  power.  Let  a  man  be  under  such  a  neces¬ 
sity  and  it  will  soon  drive  his  soul  upon  the 
shoals,  and  finally  dash  it  to  pieces  upon  the 
rocks.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  force  of  habit 
that  runs  the  driving  wheel  of  life,  and  what 
a  dangerous  motor  power  it  is !  It  quickly  ac¬ 
quires  a  momentum  that  no  soul  can  resist, 
and  if  it  is  carrying  that  soul  in  the  wrong 
direction,  the  awful  depths  of  hell— a  hell  on 
earth  and  under  the  earth — are  its  certain  and 
early  goal.  Duty  is  a  force  that  impels  many. 
It  is  better  than  the  other  two,  but  its  ten¬ 
dency  is  harrowing  and  narrowing  at  the  best. 
A  man  who  is  driven  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty 
never  treads  the  highest  altitudes  or  breathes 
the  rarest  air.  Discard  all  these  inferior 
means  of  propulsion,  then,  and  adopt  the  right 
motor  power.  Borrow  a  suggestion  from  the 
Christ.  Put  yourselves  under  the  power  of  a 
moral  and  spiritual  necessity.  Let  the  Spirit 
of  God  be  the  force  which  drives  the  wheels 
of  your  being.  Let  love  ascend  the  throne  and 
be  the  sovereign  of  your  life.  Love  God ! 
They  that  love  Him  find  it  their  instinct,  their 
joy,  their  spontaneous  impulse  to  do  right  and 
rise  to  the  level  of  their  responsibility.  Love 
your  fellow-men!  That  alone  will  solve  the 
sociological  problems  of  your  day.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  there  is  so  much  woe  and  suffering 
and  pain  and  misery  in  the  world,  is  because 


there  is  so  little  love  in  the  world.  If  we  are 
ever  to  emancipate  the  masses,  we  must  love 
them  out  of  their  sins,  we  must  love  them  out 
of  their  ignorance,  we  must  love  them  out  of 
darkness  and  degradation.  Love  is  the  only 
lever  that  will  elevate  our  humanity. 

Love  yourselves!  Not  with  a  sordid  selfish¬ 
ness  that  saps  the  soul  of  its  sweetness  and 
bounds  one’s  life  with  a  circumference  that  is 
ever  contracting,  but  a  spiritual  affection  that 
concerns  itself  with  the  inner  nature  alone, 
jealously  guarding  its  interest  and  gently  min¬ 
istering  to  its  necessities.  Love  yourselves  in 
this  broad,  true  way,  and  you  will  be  too 
proud  of  your  soul,  too  fond  of  it,  too  loyal  to 
it,  too  ambitious  for  it,  to  allow  its  outer  life 
to  become  anything  but  pure  and  noble. 

When  I  was  a  lad  trying  to  learn  my  multi¬ 
plication  table,  the  teacher  gave  us  some  ex¬ 
amples  to  do  which  were  intended  to  put  the 
knowledge  already  acquired  into  practice  and 
develop  facility  in  using  it.  Each  example 
seemed  an  insuperable  task — a  harder  one  I 
have  not  met  with  since.  I  would  struggle 
over  the  first  product,  and  after  that  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  recurrence  to  memory  or  reference 
to  the  text  book,  usually  the  latter,  repeat  the 
same  process,  and  so  on  till  after  the  slowest 
possible  progress  the  final  result  was  reached, 
and  then  that  was  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  it 
was  to  be  right ;  but  after  I  had  become  per- 
fecty  familiar  with  the  tables,  after  I  had 
wrought  them  into  the  very  fibre  of  my  brain 
and  made  them  apart  of  my  mental  conscious¬ 
ness,  multiplication  became  an  easy,  almost 
an  involuntary  thing,  and  the  examples  about 
did  themselves.  So  is  it  hard  to  fulfill  the 
commissions  we  carry,  to  be  altruists  and  con¬ 
secrate  our  lives  to  others,  to  work  the  works 
of  God  in  the  earth,  so  long  as  we  do  it  all 
mechanically  or  by  rule ;  but  let  love,  which 
is  the  soul  of  God,  enter  our  hearts  and  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  them,  and  obeying  God,  bless¬ 
ing  our  fellow-men,  doing  our  life-work,  trans 
lating  our  self-consciousness  into  character 
and  conduct,  will  be  the  easiest  tasks  of  our 
lives,  the  natural  and  necessary  functions  of 
our  being,  the  sure,  inevitable  goal  of  all  our 
attempts  and  attainments 

Seek  a  Christie  self  oonsciousness  then,  and 
its  soul  and  center  and  source  and  citadel  will 
be  love,  and  “he  whom  love  rules,  where’er 
his  path  may  lie,  walks  safe  and  sacred.” 

“Two-sworded  princes”  our  poets  called  the 
Japanese  ambassadors  who  first  visited  us 
forty  years  ago.  We  did  not  then  understand 
whet  their  two  swords  indicated.  It  was  only 
when  brought  into  more  intimate  touch  with 
them  that  we  found  one  blade  was  for  self¬ 
slaughter  in  case  life  turned  its  dark  side 
toward  them.  In  the  years  which  have  inter¬ 
vened  Japan  has  laid  off  her  steel  equipment, 
but  America  seems  to  have  girded  herself  with 
the  same  weapons.  Last  year  in  the  States 
upwards  of  5,000  suicides  were  recorded  in 
our  papers,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  dread¬ 
ful  count  for  1895  were  to  exceed  that.  A  sui¬ 
cide  is  not  simply  an  incident,  it  is  an  indi¬ 
cation.  Ninety  five  per  cent,  of  these  self- 
murders  were  for  causes  comparatively  insig¬ 
nificant  or  the  direct  result  of  vicious  living. 
When  a  girder  snaps  under  a  slight  tension, 
we  know  that  the  steel  is  badly  tempered. 
American  life  has  no  longer  the  resistant 
power  which  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers.  Under  the  influence  of  sensuous  lit 
erature,  sensual  art  and  debasing  plays,  the 
life  is  eaten  out  of  character,  and,  as  in  the 
effete  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  suicides 
increase.  A  period  of  moral  decadence  is  a 
period  of  spiritual  despair,  and  the  writers, 
painters,  and  actors  who  debase  the  moral  life 
of  the  people  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
period  of  self-destruction  that  follows  a  period 
of  self-indulgence. 
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The  Meligious  Press, 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  speculates  on 
the  future  of  Russia— the  question  of  her  get¬ 
ting  to  the  front  on  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
Pacific : 

The  rule  of  Russia  is  chiefiy  important  as  it 
may  effect  the  conquest  of  Asia  for  Christ. 
What  Russia  may  become  no  one  can  foresee. 
Possessing  Port  Lazaref,  Russia  can  prerent 
any  action  on  part  of  Corea,  Japan,  or 
China,  which  may  be  displeasing  or  antagonis¬ 
tic  to  Russian  policy,  which  policy  is  yet  to  be 
made  known.  But.  if  Russia  is  let  out  of  the 
seclusion  in  which  Great  Britain  has  held  her 
for  many  years,  and  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  commercial  world,  Russia  may  be 
very  much  changed.  Some  lovers  of  the 
world  would  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried. 
It  is  a  “far  cry”  from  Russia  in  Europe  to  a 
port  on  the  coast  of  Corea,  but  the  telegraph 
may  almost  remove  the  distance  and  convey  the 
ulsations  of  the  world’s  life  to  Moscow  and 
t.  Petersburg.  Then  Russia  may  tolerate  if 
not  favor  Christian  missions,  and  may  fall  into 
line  with  the  forward  movement  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  The  natural  outlet  for  Russia  seems  to 
be  on  the  Mediterranean.  There  the  great 
empire  would  be  in  more  intimate  relations 
with  the  Christian  world  and  constantly  feel 
the  influence  of  the  life  of  Christian  nations. 
The  ways  of  Providence,  however,  are  mys 
terious.  Perhaps  the  outlet  for  Russia  and 
Central  Asia  is  Port  Lazaref.  Perhaps  Russia 
may  turn  her  back  to  Europe  and  seek  a  field 
for  enterprise  on  the  Pacific.  A  transfer  of 
a  chief  center  of  influence  and  of  interest  may 
occur. 

The  Independent  quotes  the  fourth  article  of 
“The  League  of  Catholic  Unity”  touching  the 
Historic  Episcopate,  and  remarks  thereon: 

Here  we  are  again  brought  up  sharp  against 
the  one  great  barrier  to  Christian  unity  pre 
sented  by  the  Chicago  Lambeth  platform.  It 
is  of  little  use  any  longer  to  say  that  by  the 
Historic  Episcopate  is  here  meant  anything 
else  than  the  Episcopal  understanding  of  that 
Episcopate.  All  the  rest  of  us  believe  that  the 
real  historic  and  Apostolic  episcopate  was  not 
this  Historic  Episcopate  at  all.  but  a  local 
pastorate  This  view,  however,  is  barred  in 
all  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  this  platform ; 
and  the  signers  of  this  paper  allow  the  Epis¬ 
copal  definition  when  they  propose  that  de¬ 
nominations  possessing  Congregational  or  Pres 
byterial  systems  shall  “complete”  them — that 
is  (for  it  can  mean  nothing  else)  by  adopting 
the  Historic  Episcopate.  If  that  is  done,  the 
denominations  will  then  cease,  of  course,  to 
be  any  longer  Congregational  or  Presbyterian ; 
and  we  understand  that  this  League  of 
Catholic  Unity  proposes  that  all  other  Protest¬ 
ant  Christians  shall  adopt  a  form  of  Episco¬ 
pacy  as  a  condition  of  Unity. 

What  bothers  us  is  to  understand  why  the 
Historic  Episcopate  should  be  chosen  as  the 
basis  of  this  unity,  rather  than  the  Historic 
Presbytery  or  the  Historic  Congregation.  We 
suppose  that  as  good  an  argument  can  be  made 
for  the  Apostolic  origin  of  a  Presbyterial  or  a 
Congregational  polity  as  for  an  Episcopal  one. 
Is  it  because  Episcopalians  are  less  willing  to 
yield  points  of  polity  than  others  that  other 
denominations  are  asked  to  come  to  them? 
Can  there  be  no  unity  except  by  submission  of 
Presbyterians  to  Episcopalians,  or  Congrega 
tionalists  to  Presbyterians,  or  Episcopalians  to 
Congregationalists  in  so  unimportant  a  matter 
as  Church  government? 

“Unimportant”  did  we  say?  If  unimpor 
tant,  why  not  yield?  we  are  asked.  Does  not 
the  inquirer  understand  so  simple  a  matter? 
Has  he  not  profitably  studied  Paul?  Circum¬ 
cision  was  unimportant,  Paul  said ;  neither 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision  availed  any¬ 
thing;  but  when  it  was  demanded,  as  a  condi 
tion  of  Church  unity,  he  declared  that  he 
would  give  place  by  way  of  subjection,  no, 
not  for  an  hour.  He  would  not  have  his 
liberty  nor  that  of  his  disciples  curtailed. 
The  difficulty  is  that  if  we  yield  to  any  one 
form  of  Church  government  as  a  condition  of 
unity  we  shall  be  teaching  our  children  that  it 
is  important  and  essential ;  we  shall  be  niagni 
fying  the  formal  instead  of  the  essential, 
which  is  the  greatest  danger  in  religion. 

Therefore  we  see  no  light  in  this  proposition. 
We  rejoice  in  the  brotherly  spirit  which 
prompts  it,  but  it  is  directed  to  a  wrong 
method.  There  must  be  some  other  platform 
of  liberty  in  practical  administration  which  can 
be  offered. 


The  Outlook  has  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  says  of  him: 

He  is  just  now  a  specially  notable  figure, 
because  he  represents  the  American  citizen  of 
position,  culture,  and  means,  devoting  himself 
to  public  affairs.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  still  a 
young  man,  having  been  born  in  this  city  in 
1858.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1880, 
and  entered  public  life  at  once  as  a  Republican 
Assemblyman  from  this  city.  His  courage, 
his  convictions,  and  his  ability  were  evident 
at  the  start,  and  during  the  session  of  18'2  he 
was  not  only  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
minority,  but  was  also  the  leader  in  all  re¬ 
form  movements  before  the  Legislature.  He 
was  reelected  in  1883,  and  to  his  tact  and  zeal 
were  largely  due  the  carrying  out  of  the  State 
Civil  Service  Reform  Law  and  an  important 
act  for  regulating  primary  elections.  The  next 
year,  while  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Cities,  he  was  instrumental  in  abolishing  the 
fees  of  the  County  Clerk  and  Register,  and 
substituting  salaries,  in  abolishing  various 
abuses  in  the  offices  of  the  Sheriff  and  the 
Surrogate,  and  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
other  reform  measures  of  importance.  In  1884 
he  headed  the  New  York  delegation  to  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Mayor  in  this  city.  His  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Board  at 
Washington  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
the  public.  His  retirement  from  that  Board 
has  opened  a  new  and  picturesque  field  for  his 
activity,  by  making  possible  his  appointment 
as  the  head  of  the  New  York  Police  Commis¬ 
sion.  In  this  position  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  energy,  an  independence,  and  a 
zeal  for  reform  which,  in  the  light  of  recent 
years,  seems  almost  incredible.  He  is  not  only 
giving  bis  whole  time  to  the  business  of  the 
Commission  but  he  is  dealing  with  it  in  the 
most  serious  fashion,  and  is  holding  all  the 
men  under  it  to  the  most  exact  performance  of 
their  duties.  The  police  officers  have  been 
amazed  by  his  zeal  and  the  freshness  of  his 
methods.  It  is  a  long  time  since  a  New  York 
policeman  has  been  brought  in  contact  with  a 
gentleman  so  intent  upon  doing  his  work  and 
making  others  do  theirs. 

The  Scottish  American  says  of  the  success¬ 
ful  settlement  of  the  Baring  Brothers’  estate: 

It  will  be  remembered  what  a  panic  it 
caused  throughout  the  whole  world,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  great  banking  house  of 
Baring  Brothers,  London,  had  suspended  pay¬ 
ments.  It  was  felt  that  nothing  almost  was 
safe  after  that,  and  nothing  else  was  looked 
forward  to  than  a  tremendous  crash  and  loss 
that  would  be  felt  everywhere.  After  the  first 
surprise  had  passed,  however,  a  cute,  canny. 
Border  Scotsman,  then  in  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  looked  into  their  affairs,  and  found  that 
the  Barings  had  simply  overloaded  their  craft 
with  South  American  and  other  securities, 
which  had  suddenly  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
value.  To  have  realized  these  then  would  have 
simply  resulted  in  irretrievable  ruin  to  all 
concerned.  So  at  the  instigation  of  our  coun¬ 
tryman  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  finan¬ 
cial  institutions,  as  well  as  some  financial 
men.  formed  a  guarantee  syndicate,  which 
prevented  the  sacrifice  of  the  firm’s  holdings, 
and,  it  might  be  said,  saved  the  commerce  of 
Britain,  if  not  of  the  world.  Liquidators  were 
appointed  and  time  was  given  them  to  realize. 
The  estate  was  a  good  one,  and  the  liquidators 
did  their  work  judiciously  and  well.  Now  all 
is  over.  Every  debt  and  obligation  of  the 
Barings  have  not  only  been  paid  and  imple¬ 
mented.  and  the  guarantee  syndicate  relieved, 
but  a  considerable  balance  has  been  handed 
back  to  them.  The  story  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  British  finance. 

The  Christian  Advocate  corrects  a  misap¬ 
prehension  : 

Cardinal  Vaughn  says  that  “every  Protest¬ 
ant  is  his  own  pope.”  That  is  an  extreme 
statement,  having  a  germ  of  truth.  Each 
Protestant  has  the  right  to  interpret  the  Bible 
for  himself.  This  would  not  give  a  Protest¬ 
ant  the  right,  however,  to  teach  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  which  ho  vol¬ 
untarily  belongs.  It  gives  him  the  right  to  go 
out  of  it  when  he  does  not  believe  its  doc¬ 
trines,  and  to  go  into  another  which  more 
nearly  agrees  with  him,  or  to  found  a  new  one 
if  he  can  find  others  of  his  way  of  thinking. 
So  long  as  his  conscience  in  the  exercise  of 
his  right  of  private  judgment  causes  him  to 
remain  in  a  Church,  he  must  submit  himself 
to  its  rulers,  and  no  Protestant  teaches  the 
)  contrary. 


Whereas  the  first  act  of  a  Roman  Catholic  is 
to  submit  himself  to  the  Church  so  abjectly 
as  to  assume  that  bis  salvation  will  be  jeop¬ 
arded  by  withdrawing  from  it  on  doctrinal 
grounds. 

As  bearing  on  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  we  find  a  passage  in  an  English  ex¬ 
change  from  the  original  protest  made  at  the 
Diet  of  Spires,  which  gave  the  name  to  Prot¬ 
estants  : 

“Seeing  that  there  is  no  sure  doctrine  but 
such  as  is  conformable  to  the  Word  of  God ; 
that  the  Lord  forbids  the  teaching  of  any 
other  doctrine:  that  each  text  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ought  to  be  explained  by  other  and 
clearer  texts ;  that  this  holy  book  is,  in  all 
things  necessary  for  the  Christian,  easy  of 
understanding,  and  calculated  to  scatter  the 
darkness ;  we  are  resolved,  with  the  grace  of 
God,  to  maintain  the  pure  and  exclusive 
preaching  of  His  only  Word,  such  as  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Biblical  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  without  adding  anything 
thereto  that  may  be  contrary  to  it 

“This  Word  is  the  only  truth ;  it  is  the  sure 
rule  of  all  doctrine  and  of  all  life,  and  can 
never  fail  or  deceive  us.  He  who  builds  on  this 
foundation  shall  stand  against  all  the  powers 
of  hell,  while  all  the  human  vanities  that  are 
set  up  against  it  shall  fall  before  the  face  ef 
God.” 

The  Voice  has  some  remarks  which  fall  well 
in  line  with  the  labors  of  Anthony  Comstock, 
now  for  these  many  years: 

Parents  who  will  take  the  utmost  pains  to 
inculcate  proper  ideas  in  their  children’s  minds 
about  keeping  their  teeth  clean  and  their  feet 
dry,  about  deportment  at  the  table  and  grace¬ 
ful  manners  in  company,  about  bad  language 
and  careless  habits,  yet  leave  them  almost 
totally  without  guidance  or  light,  except  such 
as  they  pick  up  from  questionable  sources, 
to  meet  the  critical  period  when  nature 
changes  the  boy  into  a  man  and  the  girl  into  a 
woman. 

We  have  been  reading  some  of  the  little 
booklets  which  are  published  by  Mrs.  Dr. 
Mary  Wood  Allen  on  this  subject,  and  the 
department  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  of  which  she 
is  national  superintendent— the  Department  of 
Purity — has  taken  a  new  measure  of  importance 
in  our  eyes.  The  most  subtle  and  unconquer¬ 
able  of  evils,  which  one  is  almost  ready  to  say 
called  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  upon  Pompeii  and  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  which  wrought  decay,  mental,  moral, 
and  physical,  upon  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  is  to  day  glaring  like  a  specter  in  the 
capitals  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  which,  in  London, 
was  dragged  into  light  by  Stead  and  has  been 
kicked  into  court  by  the  Marquis  of  Queens- 
bury,  which  is  giving  to  recent  literature  an 
erotic  character  that  has  become  the  subject 
of  constant  comment — may  it  not,  after  all, 
be  traced  back  without  much  difficulty  to  the 
silence  or  evasion  of  parents  before  the  inno¬ 
cent  questionings  of  childhood? 

This  Purity  Department  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
has  been  too  little  understood  and  appreciated. 
Its  object  is  not  so  much  to  reform  impurity 
as  to  preserve  purity — a  distinction  with  a 
difference.  The  one  is  a  work  that  calls  for 
special  equipment;  the  other  is  a  work  in 
which  every  father  and  mother  is  bound  to  take 
a  hand.  The  one  is  the  work  of  the  reforma¬ 
tory,  the  other  the  work  of  the  home.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  average  parent  needs  phy¬ 
siological  instruction  almost  as  much  as  the 
average  child,  and  the  guidance  which  this 
department  can  fdmish  ought  to  be  widely 
availed  of.  It  is  not  every  parent  that  can 
talk  to  advantage  to  a  child  on  these  sub¬ 
jects.  Especially  is  this  true  where  such  a 
course  involves  a  radical  change  in  the 
parental  attitude.  But  a  leaflet  may  do  the 
work  where  personal  communication  might 
be  difficult. 

We  want  clean  men  as  well  as  clean  women. 
One  reason  why  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  get 
a  thorough  going  reform  in  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  City  has  been  because  the 
bead  of  that  department  knew  so  much  about 
the  private  and  personal  lives  of  other  officials 
that  they  dared  not  invite  retaliation  from 
him.  Dr.  Parkhurst  dared  do  what  he  did 
because  he  had  no  gibbering  skeletons  to  con¬ 
ceal.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  new  bead  of 
the  police  commission,  dared  stand  before 
Superintendent  Byrnes  and  finally  drive  him 
from  office  because  he  was  not  afraid  of  any¬ 
thing  the  great  chief  of  the  detectives  bad  to 
tell.  Sir  Galahad  was  right:  “My  strength  is 
as  the  strength  of  ten,  because  my  ^rt  is 
pure.  ”  And  Sir  Galahad  was  no  more  of^  prig 
than  Dr.  Parkhurst  or  Theodore  Roosevelt  is. 
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TESTMUENT  STUDIES, 

THE  ISRAELITES  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Bible  Study  Union  Lesson:  The  Covenant 
AT  Sinai. 

Ezod.  zv.  22. -zziv.  18. 

Golden  Text.— Ez.  zz.  2a,  8. 

With  this  first  lesson  of  the  new  half  year 
we  return  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the 
history  of  the  Chosen  People  where  we  left  it 
off  just  a  year  ago.  According  to  the  plan 
laid  before  our  readers  three  weeks  since,  we 
aball  use  the  eight  lessons  of  the  Bible  Study 
Union  which  cover  the  half  year’s  International 
lessons  for  the  Introductory  Study  of  one  or 
more  lessons  of  the  International  Series,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  latter  series  for  the  lesson  proper. 

The  passage  covered  by  the  Bible  Study 
Union  lesson  begins  precisely  where  the  Old 
Testament  lessons  of  the  International  Series 
left  off  a  year  ago:  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  At  that  time  we  left 
the  Children  of  Israel  triumphant  upon  the 
shore,  having  taken  their  first  lesson  in  one 
truth  which  their  history  was  meant  to  teach 
to  the  world :  that  the  Lord  always  appears 
for  His  people  in  their  time  of  eztremity,  when 
they  are  walking  in  the  way  of  His  command¬ 
ments. 

Standing  there  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Sea,  a  marvellous  change  bad  been  wrought 
in  this  people ;  they  had  gone  down  into  the 
watery  bed  slaves,  they  bad  emerged  from  it 
free  men ;  they  bad  gone  down  a  fugitive 
horde,  they  came  up  a  nation.  But  though 
truly,  because  potentially,  a  nation,  there  was 
much  yet  to  be  done  before  these  emancipated 
people  could  be  fitted  to  take  possession  of 
Canaan,  hold  their  own  against  armed  foes, 
and  govern  themselves  as  a  nation  must  do. 
The  lessons  of  the  nezt  six  months  will  show  us 
the  course  of  Israel’s  education  to  national  life. 

It  was  begun  with  a  psalm  of  praise.  The 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Ezodus  gives  a  glorious 
hymn  of  grateful  praise  which  Moses  is  said 
to  have  sung  with  the  children  of  Israel.  In 
its  present  form  it  bears  ’evidence  of  having 
been  revised  and  greatly  added  to  at  a  later 
day  (see  verses  13  to  1.,  Revised  Version),  as 
is  the  case  with  many  of  the  hymns  of  our  own 
worship.  But  though  we  cannot  be  certain 
of  the  form  in  which  this  splendid  hymn 
was  then  sung,  verse  21  doubtless  gives  the 
refrain  with  which  Miriam  and  the  women 
with  timbrels  and  dances  responded  anti- 
pbonally  to  Moses  and  the  men  who  sang  with 
him. 

Southward  parallel  with  the  sea  shore  by  way 
of  Marah  (bitterness)  where  the  water,  bitter 
because  of  the  salt  with  which  the  sand  is 
saturated,  was  rectified  by  Moses  under  divine 
guidance,  and  Elim,  a  lovely  valley  with  palm 
trees  and  springs  of  water,  the  great  company 
made  their  slow  way  to  the  southern  point  of 
the  rocky  peninsula  that  extends  between  the 
two  northern  arms  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
country  was  a  wilderness,  not.  indeed,  with¬ 


out  grass  for  the  cattle,  but  with  no  food  for 
man.  Here,  therefore,  God  gave  the  people 
manna  (Exod.  xvi. ),  a  gift  which  was  con 
tinned  until  they  entered  Canaan  (Josh.  v.  10 
12)  ;  and  water  being  scarce  in  the  treeless  re¬ 
gion,  at  the  command  of  God  Moses  smote 
the  rock  of  Horeb,  and  it  gave  forth  water 
(Ex.  xvii.  1-7). 

At  this  point  providentially  came  their  first 
testing  as  a  nation — a  body  of  people  capable 
of  acting  together  for  self  defence  in  obedi 
ence  to  the  command  of  a  captain.  The 
Amelekites  came  against  them  to  dispute  their 
journey  across  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and 
were  defeated ;  yet  in  such  a  way  as,  while 
disciplining  the  Israelites  in  the  art  of  war, 
also  showed  them  that  the  victory  was  of  God 
(vss.  8-16). 

At  this  point  Moses  received  a  visit  from  his 
father-in-law,  Jethro,  for  it  was  in  this  very 
district  that  Moses  bad  fed  his  fiocks  for  forty 
years.  The  fight  with  Amelek  had  given  Israel 
just  that  sense  of  fellowship  and  mutual  de¬ 
pendence  necessary  to  a  people  before  they  can 
be  organized  into  a  State,  and  now,  at  Jethro’s 
advice,  a  rudimentary  civil  organization  was 
formed  by  the  subdivision  of  the  people  into 
subordinate  bodies  and  the  appointment  of 
judges  over  each  (chap,  xviii.). 

Having  gone  so  far,  the  people  were  ready 
formally  to  receive  the  law  of  God  and  for 
mally  to  accept  Jehovah  as  their  God  and 
Ruler.  It  was  now  the  third  month  of  their 
journey.  They  had  arrived  at  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai — a  wild  and  solitary  place  of  rugged 
granite  mountains  and  deep,  broad  valleys 
opening  into  a  plain  about  two  miles  long  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  Here  and  in  the  val¬ 
leys  there  was  ample  room  even  for  an  en 
campment  of  two  millions  of  people,  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  here,  probably, 
(the  site  is  not  certainly  determined)  the  peo 
pie  made  ready  according  to  God’s  command 
to  receive  the  Law  of  Jehovah.  By  the  mouth 
of  Moses  the  message  came  to  them  that  if 
they  would  be  an  obedient  people,  they  should 
be  the  peculiar  treasure  of  God,  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  a  holy  nation  (xix.  3-6),  and  the  peo 
pie  consented  to  do  all  that  Jehovah  had 
spoken.  The  Israelites  had  at  this  time  very 
crude  notions  of  sanctity  or  of  the  reverence 
due  to  Jehovah ;  they  were  by  no  means  able 
now,  nor  for  a  long  time  after  this,  to  perceive 
the  infinite  distance  that  separated  their  God 
from  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  first 
object-lesson  in  this  truth  which  they  received 
was  in  very  strict  prohibitions  against 
their  approach  to  the  mountain  from  which 
the  Law  was  to  be  proclaimed,  and  rules  for 
their  ceremonial  purification  (vss.  10  15).  The 
awful  majesty  of  God  was  further  taught 
them  by  the  thunders  and  lightnings  and 
earthquake  and  fire  which  made  the  mountain 
exceeding  terrible  to  all  who  stood  beneath  it 
(vss.  16-19). 

It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  the 
whole  nation  heard  the  voice  of  God  uttering 
the  Ten  Commandments,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  account  (vss.  20-25)  to  indicate  this,  and 
everything  to  the  contrary  when  the  passage  is 
read  without  our  chapter  and  verse  divisions. 
Chapter  xix.  25,  xx.  1  should  be  read  contin 
uously.  Moses  and  Aaron  alone  were  called 
up  into  the  mount  (xix.  24,)  and  on  going 
down  to  the  people  Moses  “  spake  unto  them  : 
‘And  God  spake  all  these  words,  saying,’  ”  with 
all  that  follows.  Otherwise  there  is  no  indi 
cation  of  what  Moses  “spake.”  The  question 
is  important  only  to  those  who  desire  to  get  as 
clear  a  realization  of  the  facts  as  is  possible  at 
this  distance  of  time  and  experience. 

Leaving  the  Ten  Commandments  for  closer 
study  in  the  second  part  of  this  lesson,  we 
find  that  the  giving  of  the  Law  was  followed 
by  the  giving  of  a  larger  code  of  laws,  which 


Moses  immediately  committed  to  writing,  and 
which  formed  “the  book  of  the  covenant” 
(zziv.  7).  This  book  (Ex.  xx.  32-xxiii.  83)  is 
often  called  “the  lesser  law,”  and  a  careful 
reading  shows  that,  compared  with  laws  sub¬ 
sequently  given,  it  is  primitive  and  funda¬ 
mental,  adapted  to  a  simple  agricultural  peo¬ 
ple.  The  first  section  (xx.  22-26)  is  the  law  of 
worship.  Then  follow  a  series  of  laws  defining 
rights  of  the  person  (xxi.  1-82)  and  rights  of 
property  (xxi.  83-xxii.  15).  These  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  number  of  disconnected  laws  de¬ 
manded  by  the  very  rudimentary  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  (xzii.  *16  81),  after  which 
come  commands  affecting  the  course  of  jus¬ 
tice  (xxiii.  19),  and  the  Sabbatical  year  (vss. 
10-18),  a  measure  of  agricultural  importance  as 
well  as  of  benevolence  among  a  people  not  ex¬ 
pert  in  cultivating  the  soil.  The  three  yearly 
feasts  are  then  prescribed  (14-19),  and  the 
book  of  the  covenant  closes  with  a  series  of 
encouraging  promises,  which  are  themselves 
not  without  their  warnings  (20-33).  The  giv¬ 
ing  of  this  lesser  law  was  followed  by  its  for¬ 
mal  ratification  in  a  solemn  covenant  between 
Jehovah  and  Israel  (chapter  xxiv. ) 

INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 

Exodus  XX.  1-17. 

Golden  Text. — Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord, 
thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul  and  with  all  thy  strength  and  with  all  thy 
mind ;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. — Luke 
X.  27. 

A  comparison  of  the  Ten  Commandments  as 
given  in  Exodus,  with  the  parallel  passage  in 
Deuteronomy  (v.  6  21),  shows  that  it  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  we  know 
the  precise  words  in  which  the  Law  was  first 
given  to  Israel.  Let  us  bear  this  in  mind  as 
we  pursue  our  study. 

As  we  see  the  Ten  Commandments  written 
up  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  our  churches, 
they  are  always  divided  into  two  “tables” 
(compare  Ex.  xxxii.  18),  four  upon  one  and  six 
upon  the  other.  This  is  the  division  usually 
adopted  by  Protestant  churches,  the  first  four 
commandments  being  held  to  concern  duty  to 
God,  and  the  last  six  duty  to  our  neighbor. 
The  earlier  Jews,  however,  divided  them  as 
five  of  piety  and  five  of  probity,  and  the  best 
recent  scholars  adopt  this  view.  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  and  after  him  the  Latin  and  Lutheran 
churches,  grouped  them  by  three  and  seven, 
uniting  the  second  and  third  commandments 
into  one,  that  the  first  three,  relating  to  God, 
might  symbolize  the  Trinity.  To  keep  the 
number  ten,  St.  Augustine  divided  the  tenth 
commandment  into  two,  remarking  with  re¬ 
spect  of  this  group  that  the  devout  mind 
might  see  in  its  number  (seven)  a  symbol  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  later  Jews  follow  St. 
Augustine’s  division,  grouping,  however,  the 
first  and  second  together,  as  virtually  the 
same  thing.  In  this  they  quite  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  in  the  age  when  this  commandment 
was  given,  the  worship  of  images  was  not 
necessarily  apostasy  (compare  Judges  viii.  23- 
27,  xvii.  3,  5),  although  its  tendency  was  cer¬ 
tainly  most  dangerous. 

The  division  of  the  earlier  Jewish  and  later 
Christian  critics  (into  fives)  appears  to  be 
altogether  the  best  one.  The  family  lelation- 
ship  was  a  type  of  the  relation  between  Jeho¬ 
vah  and  Israel,  reverence  to  parents  was  a 
symbol  of  the  reverence  due  to  God,  and  in  a 
lower  degree  the  same  sentiment.  The  whole 
tenor  of  Old  Testament  teaching  is  to  make 
reverence  to  parents  a  religious  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  social  duty,  and  the  tenor  of 
Christian  teaching  is  the  same.  Thus  divided, 
the  order  of  the  commandments  in  each  table 
is  seen  to  proceed  from  higher  to  lower.  The 
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firat  forbids  sin  against  the  unique  person¬ 
ality  of  God  ;  the  second,  against  the  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  His  nature;  the  third,  against  Hie 
name;  the  fourth,  against  His  holy  day,  and 
the  fifth,  against  His  earthly  representatives. 
Thus  the  order  is  from  thought  (i.,  ii.)  to 
word  (iii.)  and  deed  (iv  v). 

The  second  table  forbids,  in  the  sixth  com¬ 
mandment,  sin  against  a  neighbor’s  life;  in 
the  seventh,  against  his  family :  in  the  eighth, 
against  his  property ;  in  the  ninth,  against  his 
reputation ;  in  the  tenth,  against  that  interest 
in  his  welfare  which  we  ought  to  feel  in  our 
hearts.  Thus,  though  the  order  (from  higher 
to  lower)  is  the  same,  the  process  is  reversed, 
from  deed  (vi.,  vii.,  viii. )  to  word  (ix.)  and 
thought  (x. ). 

Briefiy  to  touch  upon  the  most  important 
points  in  a  code  of  laws  familiar  to  us  all 
from  our  infancy,  let  us  notice  the  impressive 
cogency  of  the  Preface  (verse  2).  It  is  the 
appeal  to  experience.  The  first  message  of 
God  to  Israel  by  Moses  had  been  the  appeal  to 
testimony  (iii.  15),  but  now  Israel  knew  God 
l:y  personal  experience  (compare  John  iv. 
42),  and  were  therefore  prepared,  not  by  fear, 
but  by  gratitude,  for  farther  teaching.  God 
is  not  “unknown  and  unknowable.”  We  may 
know  Him  by  Hie  acts,  and  we  can  know  our 
closest  friend  in  no  other  way. 

The  first  clause  of  the  second  commandment 
(verse  4)  is  obviously  to  be  taken  with  the 
second  (verse  5).  Otherwise  the  cherubim  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  (xxv.  ly,  xxvi.  34)  had  been 
a  transgression  of  this  commandment.  Works 
of  art  are  therefore  not  condemned  by  this 
commandment,  which  “forbids,  not  imagery, 
but  idolatry.” 

The  word  jealous  (verse  5)  implies  love,  and 
not  only  this,  but  that  love  longs  for  a  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  this  word,  which  has  been  a 
stumbling-block,  is,  in  fact,  the  first  clear 
teaching  that  Jehovah  longs  for  the  love  of 
the  human  beings  He  has  made.  What  follows 
unquestionably  teaches  the  law  of  heredity, 
and  all  experience  shows  that  there  is  such  a 
law.  But  the  law  is  not  a  cruel  and  vindic¬ 
tive,  but  a  merciful  law.  It  is  the  law  that 
sets  men  in  families  and  in  nations,  that  gives 
continuity  to  human  history  and  institutions. 
But  for  it  each  one  of  us  would  be  alone,  not 
merely  in  fact,  but  in  the  course  of  history.  By 
its  influence  each  of  us  is  born  “heir  of  all  the 
ages” ;  without  it  we  should  be  born  morally  and 
spiritually  destitute.  And  bow  merciful  this  law 
is  in  its  workings  is  shown  even  in  the  text  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  English  translation :  thousands 
are  a  far  greater  number  than  are  included  in 
three  or  four  generations.  But  a  thousand 
generations  is  a  better  reading,  and  in  literal 
harmony  with  Deuteronomy  vii.  9. 

What  was  said  above  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  unimportance  of  verbal  accuracy  comes 
to  our  help  when  we  compare  the  two 
versions  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  (verses 
8-11 ;  Deut.  12  15).  There  is  more  than  a  mere 
verbal  difference  here,  however;  there  is  a 
complete  difference  in  ideas :  the  reasons  for 
the  command  are  in  the  first  case  religious, 
in  the  second  social.  Both  cannot  be  the 
words  actually  spoken  by  Jehovah  on  the 
mount ;  the  fact  that  both  are  given  should 
teach  us  much  as  to  the  attitude  with  which 
we  ought  to  receive  the  investigations  of 
scholars.  Not  to  go  farther  into  this  question, 
we  must  observe  the  great  importance  of  the 
fact  of  a  ceremonial  command  being  included 
in  a  code  of  laws  otherwise  purely  ethical  and 
religious.  The  command,  we  know,  was  inter 
preted  by  our  Lord  in  a  large  spirit,  and  the 
meaning  of  His  interpretations  deserves  much 
more  attention  than  it  has  generally  received. 
But  He  never  abrogated  it,  and  its  very  posi 
tion  here  shows  that  its  keeping  in  its  true 
spirit  is  of  vital  importance. 


We  have  already  said  that  filial  piety  was  not 
in  the  mind  of  Israel  a  part  of  duty  to  one’s 
neighbor  but  of  duty  to  God.  The  Fifth  Com¬ 
mandment  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
such  passages  as  1  Kings  xxi.  13,  where  the 
king  is  conceived  of  as  in  a  paternal  relation 
(compare  Exod.  xxi.  17 ;  Lev.  xx.  9,  xxiv. 
15,  16). 

The  commandments  concerning  duty  to 
'One’s  neighbor  present  no  difficulty  to  those 
who  study  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
practice.  The  tenth  is  of  special  interest 
from  two  considerations.  First  from  the 
different  order  of  cases  in  Deuteronomy  (v. 
21)  and  Exodus  (xx.  17),  showing  that  the 
division  made  by  the  later  Jews  and  St. 
Augustine  is  not  warranted  by  the  form  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  ;  it  is  from  Deuteronomy  that 
they  make,  Neither  shalt  thou  desire  thy 
neighbor’s  wife,  the  ninth  commandment 

I'he  second  and  most  important  considera¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  this  commandment  is  that 
to  it  was  due  the  awakening  of  St.  Paul’s  con 
science  (Rom.  vii  7,  10),  showing  him  as  it 
did  that  the  law  was  spiritual  and  not  a  mat 
ter  of  mere  outward  observance. 

(Ebristlan 

lEnbeawr. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 

July  1.  No  God  before  me.  Matthew  6:19-25. 

2.  Swear  not  at  all.  MHtti>ew  .5:3J-37. 

3.  A  pure  heart.  Matther  6:22-27. 

i.  Resist  not  evil.  Matthew  6  38-48. 

6.  The  Sabbath  form  n.  Mi«rx  2:23-28. 

.  Do  not  covet.  Hebrews  13:1  6. 

.  Topic— The  fen  Commaudments  in  our  Lives. 

Mam  12:28-33. 

A  scribe,  or  teacher  of  law  and  theology, 
questioned  Jesus  as  others  had  done,  to  see 
what  He  would  answer,  and  asked  Him  con 
ceming  the  greatest  commandment  of  all. 
This  was  no  light  question,  when  the  Talmud 
gives  248  affirmative  laws  and  365  negative. 
Jesus  answers  him  from  his  own  standpoint, 
and  gives  the  summary  of  Moses’  Law,  or  the 
Ten  Commandments,  Love  to  God  with  all  the 
heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  and  to  one’s 
neighbor  as  to  oneself.  The  Pharisees  would 
have  answered  concerning  Sabbath  observance 
and  ablutions  and  tithing  and  rituals.  Jesus 
demanded  that  love  to  God  and  man  be  first 
in  affections  and  above  the  whole  world,  and 
with  all  the  mental  capacities  and  the  power 
of  will.  Love  is  to  be  the  supreme  choice  and 
motive  and  the  ruling  principle  of  life.  This 
makes  the  law  a  law  of  love  and  gives  it  a 
place  in  the  Gospel  of  grace 

The  Ten  Commandments,  therefore,  have  a 
first  place  in  our  lives,  and  their  importance 
cannot  be  overestimated.  They  are  the  divine 
ordinances  for  all  men  in  all  times,  and  may 
not  be  put  aside  as  old.  They  were  written 
by  God  on  the  heart  of  man  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  as  well  as  by  the  finger  of  God  on  tables 
of  stone.  The  law  of  the  race  was  only 
gathered  into  a  code  of  written  law  at  Sinai. 
And  the  good  of  such  a  written  constitution 
is  immeasurable,  especially  where  relations, 
human  and  divine,  for  time  and  eternity,  are 
involved.  Always  and  everywhere  this  law 
commends  itself  to  the  conscience  of  mankind 
with  divine  authority,  proving  its  origin  with 
man’s  Creator. 

Just  now  while  Endeavorers  are  studying 
concerning  their  relations  to  government  and 
good  citizenship,  it  will  be  profitable  to  look 
into  the  foundations  of  government  and  the 
relations  of  man.  And  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  will  be  found  to  be  a  perfect,  because 
a  divine,  constitution  for  human  order.  They 
make  the  claim  of  supreme  authority.  God 
spoke  all  these  words,  and  I  am  the  Lord,  thy 
God,  or  Jehovah,  thy  God.  With  such  a 


claim  this  law  must  exhibit  the  divine  charac¬ 
ter  and  be  a  perfect  standard  of  rigteousness 
and  a  perfect  rule  of  life  for  man  in  all  his 
divine  and  human  relations.  And  it  will  stand 
this  test.  Ah  we  examine  into  its  structure, 
we  find  the  logic  of  divine  wisdom.  Our 
duties  to  God  are  placed  first,  and  then  fol¬ 
low  those  to  men,  and  in  every  case  the  more 
important  precedes  the  less. 

The  First  Commandment,  “Thon  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  before  Me,”  is  the  first  and 
supreme  law  of  the  universe.  God  is  the  foun¬ 
tainhead  of  authority,  and  allegiance  to  Him 
is  the  chief  duty.  He  is  to  be  chosen,  wor¬ 
shipped,  and  served  as  man’s  chief  end  of  life. 
Anything  less  would  dethrone  God  in  universal 
anarchism.  Right  conceptions  of  God’s  being 
and  character  and  sovereignty  are  fundamental 
to  true  thinking  and  action.  As  a  man  think- 
eth  of  God,  so  is  he. 

As  the  object  of  worship  God  should  receive 
sincere  and  true  worship,  which  is  the  duty 
enforced  by  the  Second  Commandment.  God 
is  a  personal  God  and  cannot  be  represented 
by  an  idol,  and  is  to  be  worshipped  directly 
and  personally.  He  is  also  to  be  worshipped 
with  holy  reverence  and  devotion,  and  the 
Third  Commandment  teaches  the  kind  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Knowing  the  object  and  kind  and  mode 
of  worship,  it  remains  only  to  learn  the  time 
that  we  may  rightlj  perform  all  our  direct 
duties  to  God,  and  this  is  fixed  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  which  requires  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day  be  kept  holy.  Without  this  day  man 
would  not  stop  to  think  of  God,  much  less  to 
worship  in  truth,  but  would  wander  away  into 
profanity,  materialism,  idolatry,  and  atheism. 
We  claim  for  the  Sabbath  a  natural  adaptation 
and  human  necessity  as  well  as  supreme 
wisdom. 

And  there  is  no  break  in  the  logical  order 
joining  this  to  the  second  table  of  the  law ; 
for  as  men  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  will  they 
worship  God  on  the  one  hand  and  observe  the 
duties  on  the  second  table  on  the  other.  Their 
prosperity  and  intelligence,  morality  and 
philanthropy,  will  largely  depend  upon  their 
observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  second  table  enforces  our  duties  to  our 
fellow-men  as  duties  also  to  God.  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother  might  well  be  put  in 
the  first  table,  since  parents  stand  to  children 
in  the  place  of  God,  and  duties  to  parents  are 
like  those  to  Him.  These  relations  and  duties 
are  fundamental  in  the  constitutii  n  of  society, 
and  their  observance  necessary  to  its  very  ex¬ 
istence.  Long  and  blessed  life  will  be  the 
legitimate  results  of  such  obedience.  When 
the  child  reaches  manhood  he  becomes  an  ac¬ 
tive  member  of  the  State. 

That  which  has  been  and  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  is  his  life.  Without  this  he  cannot  wor¬ 
ship  God  or  help  his  neighbor.  To  organize 
and  improve  society  life  must  be  preserved  and 
guarded  and  made  sacred,  and  the  Sixth  Com¬ 
mandment  comes  in  its  logical  order,  “Thou 
shalt  not  kill.”  The  next  personal  necessity 
to  the  family  and  to  society,  and  another  of 
its  foundations  is,  chastity,  with  pure  and 
stable  marriage,  and  the  Seventh  Command¬ 
ment  secures  these,  “Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery.” 

Man  must  now  have  food  and  ramient  and 
lay  by  in  store  for  the  future,  and  next  to 
life  and  chastity  he  must  possess  property.  ‘  In 
order  to  any  civilization  and  culture  there 
must  be  security  for  the  fruits  of  one’s  labors, 
and  the  rights  of  property  must  be  assured. 
The  Eighth  Commandment,  “Thou  shalt  not 
steal,”  does  these  things.  Next  to  property, 
reputation  is  necessary,  both  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  business  and  for  harmonious  social  in¬ 
tercourse.  Without  faith  between  man  and 
man  there  can  be  no  business,  and  truthful¬ 
ness  is  the  basis  of  confidence  and  esteem. 
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The  Ninth  Commandment,  therefore,  oomes 
next  in  order,  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit¬ 
ness  against  thy  neighbor.” 

Only  one  thing  more  is  necessary  to  a  per¬ 
fect  social  state.  One  may  be  jealous  of  bis 
more  prosperous  neighbor,  or  be  so  discontented 
as  to  lose  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  possesses. 
The  Tenth  Commandment  removes  every  dis¬ 
position  of  mind  which  would  injure  man  or 
idolize  the  works  of  Ood,  and  requires  brotherly 
love  and  faith  in  God :  "Thou  halt  not  covet.  ” 

We  claim,  therefore,  for  the  moral  law,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  very  substance  and  structure,  a 
divine  origin,  arrangement,  and  perfection ; 
and  that  obedience  to  it  would  produce  a  per 
feet  family,  social  and  religious  life,  and  that 
disobedience  would  ruin  all  the  higher  and 
lower  relations  of  man.  This  law  is  none  the 
less  divinely  perfect  in  its  scope.  This  is  seen 
in  the  institutions  it  ordains  and  establishes 
to  secure  to  men  the  rights  and  to  enforce  the 
duties  in  the  relations  involved  in  the  com¬ 
mandments.  The  first  table  regards  relations 
and  duties  as  directly  to  God,  and  may  be 
called  the  code  of  the  Church.  The  first  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  second  table  may  be  called 
the  code  of  the  family ;  and  the  rest  of  this 
table,  referring  to  our  duties  ns  constituting 
society,  may  be  called  the  civil  code. 

We  have,  therefore,  distinctly  recognized  in 
the  moral  law,  as  ordained  of  God  and  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  life  of  men,  these  three  institu¬ 
tions,  the  Church,  the  State,  and  the  family. 
The  family  is  fundamental,  the  State  next 
above  and  composed  of  families,  and  the 
Church  the  highest,  embracing  all.  Each  is 
necessary  to  the  other  in  their  order,  and  the 
duties  involved  also  hold  the  same  rank,  and 
all  are  necessary  to  man’s  welfare,  and  these 
duties  are  equally  due  to  God.  The  family 
perfect  and  the  State  will  be  perfect ;  the 
State  perfect,  and  the  Church  will  be  perfect, 
and  God  will  be  glorified  in  all  and  man 
blessed.  This  trinity  in  unity  is  like  that  in 
man  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  interde¬ 
pendent  in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  order  of  nature  and  development  the 
duties  begin  with  the  family  and  rise  up  to 
God.  Husband,  wife,  parents,  and  children. 
Father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  and  home 
name  the  relatione  of  the  family  and  indicate 
their  sacredness  and  blessedness,  and  make 
hoipe  the  type  of  heaven.  Marriage  cannot  be 
too  carefully  guarded.  Childhood  is  the  all 
important  period,  and  child  training  is  the 
highest  duty  and  privilege  of  parents.  The 
family  is  as  the  apple  of  one’s  eye,  both  to  the 
State  and  the  Church.  The  State  must  see  to 
the  education  of  her  children,  or  her  institu¬ 
tions  will  be  destroyed.  And  the  Church 
must  much  more  teach  and  train  the  children 
and  youth  in  cooperation  with  the  family ; 
and  such  institutions  as  the  Sunday-school  and 
the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  are  vastly  important,  both  to  the  family 
and  the  Church.  There  is,  necessarily,  a  spe¬ 
cial  promise  of  blessing  on  the  godly  family. 

And  the  powers  that  be  in  the  State  are  oi  - 
dained  of  God  and  for  the  promotion  of  right¬ 
eousness.  The  Jewish  government  was  under 
the  rule  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  its  the¬ 
ocratic  days.  Society  is  made  up  of  families 
in  neighborhood. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  gives  a  re¬ 
markable  human  statement  of  man’s  equality 
and  of  his  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness,  but  tbe  divine  statement  is 
broader,  of  the  rights  of  family,  life,  mar¬ 
riage,  property,  reputation,  and  brotherhood. 
Patriotism  is  an  essential  part  of  religion. 
Tbe  State  must  guard  the  family  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Church  on  the  other.  The  rela¬ 
tions  and  duties  of  the  Church  unite  earth  and 
heaven.  Every  one  owes  it  to  himself  and  to 
his  fellows  and  to  God  to  be  a  true  worship¬ 


per  of  God  and  to  keep  every  commandment 
blameless. 

Man  has  a  religious  nature  as  well  as  a 
social  and  physical,  and  this  must  be  united 
to  God  for  its  true  life.  One  cannot  be  manly 
and  not  worship  God,  nor  can  one  be  godly 
and  not  love  bis  neighbor.  Tbe  attempt  to  be 
moral  and  nut  obey  the  first  table  of  the  law, 
will  neglect  and  destroy  the  highest  in  man. 
Every  lower  duty  must  be  done  for  the  higher, 
and  the  higher  must  much  more  have  its  part  in 
life.  Worship,  prayer,  and  benevolence  go  to¬ 
gether. 

These  laws  and  institutions  show  how  man 
is  to  attain  symmetrically  his  highest  end. 
And  we  have  found  the  law  to  be  holy  and 
righteous  and  good  in  all  its  requirements, 
bringing  order  and  happiness  and  blessing. 
And  as  the  law  of  God  it  is  as  well  the  law  of 
heaven  and  shall  go  with  us  into  the  eternal 
world  and  be  there,  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
spiritual  things,  the  law  of  our  being.  We 
must  say  with  the  psalmist,  “O  how  I  love 
this  law  1”  And  it  is  equally  the  law  of  Christ 
and  full  of  His  Spirit.  He  finds  it  a  law  of 
love,  and  love  fulfills  it.  And  He  did  not 
abrogate  it,  but  made  it  more  spiritual  and 
laid  its  every  command  on  the  heart.  He 
was  its  end  for  righteousness  that  He  might 
offer  pardon  and  peace.  The  law  of  the  Spirit 
is  both  the  law  of  commandments  and  the  law 
of  grace  in  Christ.  And  we  shall  be  judged 
by  the  spirit  of  both.  Surely  God  spoke  these 
words.  He  who  does  not  believe  in  Moses  can¬ 
not  accept  Christ.  This  law  must  enter  our 
hearts  and  go  into  every  part  of  our  lives  if 
we  would  give  lives  of  love  to  God  and  our 
neighbor.  _ 

WHO  IS  STANLEY? 

A  few  months  ago  there  appeared  in  The 
Christian  World  of  London  a  paragraph  stat¬ 
ing  that  at  last  the  identity  of  the  celebrated 
African  traveller  was  to  be  revealed.  Many 
districts  have  claimed  him  as  theirs,  and 
more  than  one  country.  First  of  all,  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  he  was  an  American; 
then  Mr.  Thomas  Gee,  through  the  columns  of 
The  British  Banner,  held  that  he  was  no  other 
than  the  lad  John  Rowlands,  from  Denbigh, 
who  for  some  time  was  brought  up  in  the 
workhouse  at  St.  Asaph.  Now,  however,  it 
seems  certain  that  he  is  neither  an  American 
nor  John  Rowlands,  but  Howell  Jones,  from 
the  district  of  Newcastle-Emlyn.  The  London 
pa^r  named  says : 

’There  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press, 
with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Stanley,  a  volume  en¬ 
titled  “The  Birth,  Boyhood,  and  Younger  Days 
of  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  Celebrated  Explorer,” 
the  author  being  Mr.  Thomas  George.  Swan¬ 
sea,  an  old  playmate  of  the  explorer.  Mr. 
Stanley,  or  rather  Mr.  Howell  Jones,  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  Joshua  Jones,  a  printer  and  book¬ 
binder,  and  was  born  at  Ysgar,  in  the  parish 
of  Bettws,  Carmarthenshire,  on  November  lb. 
1840  He  was  christened  at  Kenarth  Church 
by  the  late  Rev.  Augustus  Brigstocke.  He  is 
remembered  as  a  quick  and  intelligent  child. 
When  a  lad  he  was  very  fond  of  reckoning, 
and  his  father’s  trade  gave  him  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities,  not  only  for  binding  books,  but  also 
for  reading  them. 

In  one  of  his  letters  written  from  Africa, 
Mr.  Stanley  in  an  indirect  way  refers  to  his 
occupation  in  his  younger  days.  He  says: 
“When  I  discovered  Livingstone,  I  found  his 
diary  in  rather  a  shattered  state,  but  I  soon 
put  it  in  repair,  in  which  trade  I  had  had 
some  experience.”  The  volume  under  notice 
contains  a  large  number  of  letters  written  by 
Stanley  from  time  to  time  and  from  various 
countries  to  his  old  friends  in  Wales.  After 
the  great  traveller  had  become  famous  over 
his  Livingstone  relief  expedition,  he  wrote 
home  to  his  father,  Joshua  Jones,  asking  him 
for  his  portrait  and  inviting  him  up  to  Lon¬ 
don.  But  Jones  senior,  who  had  never  in  his 
life  been  in  trains,  was  too  timid,  and  as  Mr. 
George  was  going  to  London  at  the  time,  a 
parcel  containing  a  portrait  of  Joshua  Jones 
and  a  few  small  articles  was  entrusted  to  his 
care,  addressed  to  H.  M.  Stanley  at  the  Lang- 
ham  Hotel.  The  parcel  was  delivered  to  Mr. 
Stanley.  The  evidence  contained  in  this  small 
volume  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  H. 
M.  Stanley  is  the  little  Welsh  lad  from  Car¬ 
marthenshire. 


ANTIPAS 

And  Other  Children  Whom  Jeans  Loved. 

''Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  is  the  Lesson  for 
Children.”— F.  T.  Farwell. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

But  Nicodemus  did  not  come.  The  hours 
passed  on  and  still  he  did  not  come.  The 
Passover  moon  went  down  and  the  spring  sun 
was  peeping  above  the  Mount  of  Olives  when 
they  heard  the  trampling  of  many  footsteps 
and  the  subdued  roar  of  many  voices,  and 
they  hastened  to  look  out.  They  were  bringing 
Jesus  to  tbe  Governor’s  palace. 

They  could  not  stay  another  moment.  In 
agony  of  heart  they  rushed  out,  hardly  notic¬ 
ing  that  Nicodemus  passed  them  in  the  court, 
pale,  haggard,  with  a  look  of  anguish  on  his 
face. 

In  the  outer  court  of  Pilate’s  palace  stood 
the  members  of  the  Council— all  but  Nicode¬ 
mus  and  Rabbi  Joseph.  Neither  law  abiding 
Pharisees  nor  mocking  Sadducees  would  enter 
a  heathen’s  house  on  this  festival  day  for  fear 
of  being  defiled ;  but  the  boys  knew  there  was 
no  defilement  where  Jesus  was,  and  they 
pressed  in  and  stood  among  the  mob,  the  rab¬ 
ble  of  Jerusalem.  No  Passover  pilgrims  here, 
none  of  those  who  had  so  often  hung  upon  his 
words  and  been  healed  by  his  touch ;  only  the 
off  scouring  of  a  great  city’s  streets.  On  the 
steps  of  the  Prsetorium  stood  Pilate,  and  Jesus 
beside  him. 

They  had  never  loved  him  as  they  loved  him 
now,  pale,  haggard,  weary,  but  divinely 
patient  and  sweet  and  strong.  There  for  a 
long  time  he  stood,  while  Pilate  argued  with 
the  priests  and  then  conversed  with  Jesus,  and 
at  last  declared  that  there  was  no  fault  in 
him  ;  and  when  the  rulers  still  clamored  for 
his  death,  got  rid  of  it  all  by  sending  him  to 
Herod,  who  was  then  in  Jerusalem.  Into 
Herod’s  )>alace  the  chief  priests  followed  him  ; 
it  was  not  a  heathen  house.  The  boys,  who 
had  followed,  too,  with  anguish  of  heart, 
could  see  that  he  stood  majestically  silent 
while  the  rulers  vehemently  accused  him. 

Herod  questioned,  but  Jesus  answered 
nothing ;  but  for  the  example  of  his  royal 
calmness  it  seemed  to  the  three  boys  that  they 
should  have  gone  mad  with  rage  when  at  last 
Herod  handed  him  over  to  his  soldiers  and 
they  jeered  at  him  and  set  him  at  naught  and 
scornfully  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe. 

Back  again  to  Pilate,  the  crowd  trooping 
after,  and  amongst  them  three  boys  with 
bursting  hearts. 

And  there,  while  Pilate  tried  to  set  him 
free,  the  priests  and  scribes  were  moving 
among  the  mob  whispering  that  when  the 
Governor  asked  them  to  what  prisoner  he 
should  accord  the  usual  freedom  in  honor  of 
the  Passover  festival,  they  must  be  sure  to 
shout  loudly  for  Barabbas,  the  bandit,  and  not 
for  Jesus.  And  presently  two  prisoners  were 
placed  together  upon  tbe  prsetorium  steps, 
Barabbas,  the  rebel  and  murderer,  with  hie 
dark,  bad  face,  and  Jesus  looking  more  divine 
than  ever  in  his  majestic  suffering ;  and  the 
mob  cried  out,  “Not  that  man  I  Away  with 
that  man  ;  give  us  Barabbas,  Barabbas  t” 

And  then  with  awful  roar  began  a  cry, 
“Crucify  him  1  Crucify  him  1”  It  seemed  to 
the  boys  that  as  Pilate  stood  there,  pale  and 
trembling,  washing  bis  hands  in  water  to 
show  that  he  was  innocent  of  Jesus’  blood, 
while  Jesus  looked  on,  calm  and  self  possessed 
—it  seemed  to  them  that  Jesus  looked  like  the 
ruler  and  Pilate  like  a  pitiful,  cringing  slave. 
But  now  Jesus  was  given  over  to  the  soldiers, 
and  tbe  boys  waited,  clinging  to  one  another 
in  agony,  knowing  of  the  cruel  scourging  that 
their  dear  Master  was  undergoing  at  the  hands 
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of  those  brutal  soldiers.  And  after  a  time 
that  they  felt  to  be  an  age.  he  was  led  out 
again,  pale  and  trembling  and  bleeding,  with 
a  crown  of  thorns  upon  his  brow ;  yet  still 
most  serene,  most  kingly.  Oh,  would  not 
those  wicked  priests  be  satisfied  with  this, 
would  they  not  let  him  go?  For  again  Pilate 
was  trying  to  release  him.  “I  bring  him  out 
that  you  may  know  that  I  found  no  crime  in 
him,”  he  said.  But  the  roar  grew  m(fre‘ 
threatening,  “Crucify  him  1”  and  at  last  they 
had  their  will.  Pilate  gave  him  up  to  be 
crucified. 

The  three  boys  would  not,  could  not  go  to 
Golgotha  to  see  the  awful  deed ;  but  they 
placed  themselves  in  the  way  where  he  must 
pass,  that  he  might  see  at  least  in  their  faces 
the  look  of  love  that  he  had  so  often  loved  to 
meet.  And  with  them  stood  Nathan  and  little 
Janna;  and  as  he  went  by,  staggering,  almost 
fainting  under  the  heavy  cross  bar  of  his 
cross,  he  looked  on  them  and  smiled.  And 
they  remembered  how  he  had  smiled  upon 
them  in  the  temple  when  they  shouted 
“Hosanna  !” 

They  went  home  with  Mark,  and  in  the 
upper  chamber  where  he  had  eaten  the  Pass- 
over  and  prayed,  they  knelt  and  prayed  and 
gave  themselves  to  him  for  life  or  death. 

The  disciples  had  forsaken  him  and  fled 
when  he  was  led  away  from  Gethsemane — even 
John,  his  beloved  disciple,  and  Peter,  the  rock 
on  whose  loyal  strength  he  had  loved  to  lean. 
But  these  two  soon  gathered  heart  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  high  priest’s  palace  and 
heard  the  sneering  questions,  the  cruel  mock- 
ings,  the  dastardly  insults  that  the  priests  and 
the  Rabbis  heaped  upon  the  Lord.  And  Peter 
cowardly  denied  that  he  knew  him  ;  and  then 
when  his  Lord  turned  and  looked  at  him  his 
heart  broke  with  repentance  and  he  went  out 
and  wept  bitterly. 

John  had  gone  away,  but  not  for  long.  At 
early  dawn  he  was  at  Bethany  breaking  the 
dreadful  news  to  Jesus’  mother,  and  support¬ 
ing  her  fainting  steps  over  that  road  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  over  which  five  days  before  her  adored 
son  had  ridden  amid  loud  hosannas.  And  now 
he  led  her  to  the  place  where  they  were  cruci¬ 
fying  him.  Mary  of  Magdala  and  Salome,  and 
Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the  Little,  fol 
lowed  them. 

They  sat  beside  the  cross  and  suffered  with 
him ;  it  was  their  only  way  of  serving  him 
now.  Ah,  never  before  was  John  so  sure  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah  and  Lord  of  all.  And 
presently  the  Master  looked  on  them  with 
the  words,  “Woman,  behold  thy  son!  Behold 
thy  mother!"  To  his  mother  he  gave  the 
last  look  of  love,  the  love  that  had  never 
failed,  and  to  bis  disciple  the  last  look  of  com¬ 
mand,  more  precious  than  any  other  gift,  the 
opportunity  to  obey ;  and  without  waiting  for 
the  end,  while  a  mysterious  darkness  was 
rolling  over  the  daylight,  John  took  the 
mother  of  Jesus  away,  to  be  his  precious 
charge  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

In  the  house  of  Mark  the  children  saw  the 
darkness  coming  at  noon  day.  They  did  not 
mind.  Their  hearts  were  with  Jesus  in  his 
agony. 

At  three  o’clock  there  was  an  earthquake, 
and  the  darkness  rolled  away,  and  then  they 
knew  that  he  was  dead. 

When  Antipas  and  Bar-joses  went  home  they 
met  Nicodemus  coming  out— a  bent  and  worn 
old  man,  yet  with  a  firm  look  about  his  mouth 
that  Antipas  had  never  noticed  before.  With 
him  was  Joseph.  “We  are  going  to  Pilate  to 
ask  for  the  body  of  Jesus,”  he  said,  and  later 


the  boys  were  told  that  the  precious  body  bad 
been  laid  in  Joseph’s  new  tomb. 

And  then  the  silver  trumpets  sounded  and 
the  lamps  were  lit  and  the  Sabbath  drew  on. 

That  Sabbath  these  children  whom  Jesus 
loved  spent  in  thought  of  him,  recalling  to 
mind  every  precious  word  that  he  had  spoken, 
everything  he  had  done  for  them,  and  if  at 
any  time  they  could  remember  any  little  ser¬ 
vice  they  had  done  for  him,  then  for  a  moment 
they  were  happy. 

It  was  early  Sunday  morning  and  Antipas 
was  still  sleeping  for  sorrow  and  weariness 
when  quick  steps  came  running  to  his  door. 
Bar-joses  stood  before  him  radiart,  almost 
transfigured.  “The  Lord  has  risen  !”  he  said. 

“Risen!”  To  these  children  it  was  not  a 
thing  hard  to  believe.  They  remembered  now 
that  he  had  said  so:  “After  three  days  I  will 
rise  again.”  Why  should  he  not  do  all  that 
he  had  said? 

They  ran  to  Nicodemus  with  the  news,  but 
he  could  not  believe  it.  They  believed  it  none 
the  less  They  ran  to  Mark,  and  met  him 
running  to  them,  for  Peter  had  told  him,  and 
Mark,  too,  found  it  not  difficult  to  believe. 
And  then  they  ran  to  tell  Obed  and  Nathan 
and  Ezra  and  Ruth  and  Janna.  And  while 
the  parents  believed  not  for  joy,  the  children 
rejoiced  to  believe ;  it  was  nothing  more  than 
they  knew  Jesus  could  do. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  Lord’s  way  of  rewarding 
their  faith  by  showing  that  he  knew  it,  that 
they  did  not  see  him  then.  The  disciples,  who 
found  it  hard  to  believe,  saw  him  once  and 
again.  The  women  saw  him,  some  of  the 
Jerusalem  disciples  saw  him,  but  not  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Yet  they  were  always  happy,  knowing 
that  he  was  alive  and  that  he  trusted  them. 

At  last  the  message  came  to  all  of  them : 
“The  Master  calls  you  to  a  certain  place.  ”  They 
had  long  before  this  gone  to  their  homes  in 
Galilee — Bar-joses  and  Antipas,  Nathan  and 
Janna  and  all  the  disciples.  And  Nicodemus 
was  there,  in  the  house  of  Chuza  and  Joanna, 
and  Mark  and  his  parents  at  the  house  of 
Zebedee,  for  Jesus  bad  promised  to  see  them 
in  Galilee  To  them  and  to  little  Tabitha  and 
her  father  and  mother  and  to  many  others  the 
summons  came,  “The  Lord  calls  for  you.” 

So  they  went  out  to  a  lonely  mountain  to 
see  him,  a  great  company,  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred,  who  loved  the  Lord  with  all  their  hearts. 
And  there  at  last  the  children  looked  into  his 
eyes  and  heard  his  voice,  and  once  more  he 
smiled  on  them.  And  that  smile  rested  on 
their  hearts  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  made 
labor  and  friendship  and  sorrow  and  joy  and 
life  and  death  and  the  world  and  all  things 
glorious,  because  all  things  reflected  his  smile. 

Then  forty  days  after  he  had  risen  from  the 
dead  those  dearest  to  him  were  all  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  again ;  for  he  had  said  he  would  be  there. 
And  gathering  together  in  the  upper  chamber 
in  Mark’s  mother’s  house,  he  opened  their 
minds  so  that  they  understood  just  how  he 
was  the  Messiah,  the  King,  not  only  of  Israel, 
but  of  the  world ;  and  that  his  kingdom  was 
already  in  the  world,  and  they  were  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  it  was  for  them  to  bring  all  other 
men  to  enter  it.  And  then  he  led  them  out 
upon  the  Mount  of  Olives.  And  while  they 
were  all  gathered  round  him,  he  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  blessed  them ;  and  as  the  words  of 
blessing  sank  into  their  hearts  he  was  parted 
from  them  and  was  carried  into  heaven.  Then 
they  worshipped  and  their  hearts  were  filled 
with  joy,  partly  because  he  had  left  them 
work  to  do  for  him,  but  most  of  all  because 
he  had  loved  them  and  would  love  them 
eternally. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

THE  END. 


Ik 


CbUbrcn’s  Department. 


DO  YOU  S’POSE? 

Do  you  g’pose  little  lliee.  with  their  thousands  of  eyes 
When  their  mamma  is  busy  with  tea. 

Ever  climb  on  the  chairs,  and  get  in  her  way. 

And  cry,  “Lemme  see  I  lem  me  see  I” 

Do  you  s'pose  little  flsb,  when  their  mammas  with 
To  take  a  short  nap— just  a  wink— 

Ever  pound  on  the  door  with  their  soft  little  fins. 

And  whimper,  ‘‘P'ease  gimme  a  d’ink  !*' 

Do  you  s’pose  little  quails,  as  they  creep  through  the  rails 
And  into  the  weeds  where  they  stay. 

Ever  ask  mamma  dear,  when  her  head  aches  so  bard, 
‘•But  why  can't  1  whistle  to-day?” 

Do  yon  s’pose  little  bees,  as  they  hum  in  the  trees. 

And  find  where  the  honey-sweets  lurk. 

Ever  ask  of  their  papa,  who’s  busy  near  by, 

“I  know - but  what /or  must  I  work  ?” 

Do  you  s’pose.  do  yon  s'pose  that  any  one  knows 
Of  a  small  hoy  who  might  think  awhile 
Of  all  this  and  more?  You  do?  So  I  thought: 

And  DOW  let  us  see  if  he’ll  smile ! 

— Babyland. 

RECEIYED. 

Bt  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

“Received  !  I  shall  never  forget  how  to  spell 
that  word,  children,”  said  grandmother,  as  she 
spelled  it  out  for  Marie,  who  was  writing  a 
letter  and  got  confused  over  the  position  of 
the  “i”  and  the  “e. ” 

“Do  tell  us  about  it.  grandmother,  please,” 
spoke  the  grandchildren  as  they  crowded 
around  grandmother’s  chair,  and  Marie  put 
down  her  pen. 

“It  was  the  last  day  of  school,”  s  d  grand¬ 
mother,  “and  I  bad  kept  my  place  at  the  head 
of  the  spelling  class  longer  than  any  other 
scholar.  The  committee  had  promised  a  prize 
to  the  scholar  who  had  been  the  nearest  per¬ 
fect  in  that  spelling  class  during  the  term. 
I  was  sure  of  getting  it,  fur  I  had  missed  only 
two  words,  and  all  the  other  scholars  were 
sure  I  would  too.  I  had  outgrown  my  white 
dress ;  the  year  before  mother  had  let  the 
tucks  out  and  it  did  quite  well;  but  it  could 
not  be  worn  another  summer,  and  so  mother 
went  over  to  Barston  Corners  to  get  some 
cross  barred  muslin  to  make  me  a  new  one, 
for  all  the  girls  wore  white  dresses  the  last 
day  of  school.  Miss  Stebbins  came  to  our 
house  the  Saturday  before  school  closed,  to 
help  my  mother  make  it.  We  children  never 
liked  Miss  Stebbins.  I  think  it  was  because 
she  did  not  seem  to  understand  little  folk,  or 
be  in  sympathy  with  them.  When  she  was 
fitting  the  waist  of  the  dress,  she  had  to  cut 
out  the  neck  somewhat,  and  she  used  such 
long,  sharp  scissore  that  I  sort  of  jerked  away 
once  or  twice,  for  fear  she  would  cut  me. 

“  'You  stand  still,  Augusty  Palmer,  and  stop 
your  wriggling,’  she  said  in  a  loud,  shrill  tone 
of  voice.  ‘Don’t  you  s’pose  I  know  how  to 
steer  a  pair  of  shears  so  they  won’t  do  no 
damage  to  your  neck?  I’ve  been  working  at 
my  trade  long  before  you  was  bom.  ’ 

“So  I  stood  as  still  as  a  marble  statue,  for  I 
was  afraid  of  Miss  Stebbins.  She  bad  a  long, 
sharp  tongue  and  long,  thin  arms,  with  the 
sharpest  kind  of  elbows ;  and  she  had  a  look 
on  her  face  when  she  fitted  us  girls  that  made 
us  think  that  she  didn’t  approve  of  us  or  our 
ways. 

“When  she  finished  off  the  dress  and  was 
putting  on  her  large  bonnet  with  the  long 
black  lace  veil  hanging  down  at  the  side,  she 
called  me  from  the  garden  and  said,  ‘I  s'pose 
you’re  sure  of  getting  the  prize  this  term, 
Augusty,  but  let  me  put  you  in  mind  of  one 
verse  from  the  Holy  Scripture’s  pages:  “Let 
her  who  thinketh  she  standeth,  take  heed  lest 
she  fall.”  It  says  ‘him’  in  the  Bible,  but  Miss 
Stebbins  changed  it  to  suit  my  case.  ‘I’ve 
seen  folks  that  were  just  as  sure  they  were 
going  to  have  something,  who  didn’t  get  it 
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at  the  last  minute  after  all.’  Then  Miss  Steb- 
bins  held  her  head  up  very  high,  and  walked 
down  the  dooryard  path. 

“Mother  heard  the  words,  and  when  I  came 
into  the  house  and  said,  with  a  show  of  dis¬ 
pleasure  in  my  voice,  ‘I  do  wish  there  was 
some  other  dressmaker  in  this  village  besides 
Miss  Stebbins,  for  I  can’t  bear  her,’  mother 
spoke  in  a  gentle  voice,  ‘Miss  Stebbins  has  bad 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  my  dear.  It  has  made 
her  unhappy,  and  we  must  overlook  her  dis¬ 
agreeable  ways.  She  was  ready  to  be  married, 
the  wedding  cake  was  made  and  the  friends 
had  been  invited,  but  the  man  who  promised 
to  marry  her  never  came.  ’  I  ventured  to  say 
‘Perhaps  he  thought  she  would  be  cross  and 
ugly  after  she  got  him,  and  was  afraid  to  come 
and  marry  her.  ’  But  my  mother  did  not  look 
as  if  she  approved  of  my  verdict  of  the  case, 
and  told  me  I  would  better  go  and  look  over 
my  words,  for  fear  I  might  miss  after  all.  But 
I  said  ‘O  no,  I  sha’n’t  miss,  for  I  am  perfectly 
sure  I  know  every  one  cf  them.’ 

“The  last  day  came.  We  girls  stayed  the 
night  before  with  the  teacher  and  swept  the 
scboolhouse,  and  wiped  off  the  windows,  and 
put  running  pine,  which  the  boys  bad  gath 
ered  in  the  woods,  all  around  them.  It  was  a 
district  scboolhouse  in  New  England.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  best  kind  of  a  scboolhouse,  too. 

I  can  see  just  how  it  looked.  There  was  the 
entry  where  we  went  in  and  hung  our  sun- 
bonnets  up  in  a  row  on  one  side,  and  the  boys 
bung  their  caps  on  the  other.  The  boys  sat 
on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  girls  on  the 
other.  When  we  recited  our  lessons  we  stood 
up  in  a  row  on  the  door  and  ‘toed  the  mark.’ 
Eliza  Graves  stood  next  me  in  the  class,  and 
she,  I  thought,  was  hoping  in  her  heart  all 
the  time  that  I  would  miss,  so  she  could  get 
at  the  head  before  the  last  day.  She  did  not 
learn  so  easily  as  I  did,  and  had  to  study  much 
harder.  There  was  a  large  apple  tree  back  of 
Eliza’s  house,  and  I  could  see  her  every  after¬ 
noon  after  school  sitting  under  it  studying  her 
spelling  lesson.  We  bad  both  missed  only  two 
words  that  term  ;  the  other  scholars  had  missed 
many  more. 

“The  last  day  came,  and  I  put  on  my  new 
white  dress  and  wide  pink  ribbon  sash.  .As  I 
was  going  out  of  the  door,  mother  called  out, 
‘Are  you  sure  you  know  all  your  words,  Au¬ 
gusta?’  ‘Yes,  mother,’  I  replied,  ‘perfectly 
sure.  ’  The  school  room  was  full  of  visitors, 
the  minister  was  there,  and  all  the  committee ; 
and  after  the  classes  had  recited,  the  boys 
were  going  to  declaim  and  the  girls  speak 
pieces.  When  the  “first  class  in  spelling”  was 
called,  we  all  marched  up  and  put  the  toes  of 
our  new  shoes  right  next  the  crack  in  the 
floor.  We  had  spelled  four  times  around  when 
the  teacher  put  out  the  word  “received.”  It 
was  my  turn,  and  I  began  to  spell  it  when  a 
vague  uncertainty  took  possession  of  my  mind. 
Did  the  ‘e’  come  before  the  ‘i,’  or  the  ‘i’  be 
fore  the  ‘e’?  I  bad  but  a  moment  to  deliber¬ 
ate,  and  I  spelled  out,  R-e  c-i-e-v  e-d.  ‘Next,’ 
spoke  the  teacher,  with  a  look  of  astonish¬ 
ment  on  her  face,  and  Eliza  Graves  spelled  the 
word  correctly  and  went  above  me.  The  prize 
was  a  new  silver  dollar,  with  a  pink  ribbon 
through  the  hole  in  it.  Eliza  wore  a  blue 
sash,  so  the  ribbon  had  been  put  in  to  match 
my  color,  I  knew.  As  I  went  to  my  seat  I 
chanced  to  look  up,  and  saw  Miss  Stebbins 
looking  at  me  with  an  expression  on  her  face 
which  spoke  as  plainly  as  words,  ‘I  told  30U 
sol’  I  cannot  tell  you  how  humiliated  I  felt. 
It  was  a  terrible  experience,  and  I  had  some 
very  unkind  thoughts  in  my  heart  of  Eliza 
Graves.  The  girl  bad  only  done  just  what  any 
other  girl  would  have  done  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  I  bad  no  right  to  feel  so  unjustly 
toward  her.  But  that  failure  taught  me  a 
good  lesson  that  lasted  for  a  life-time.  Never 


be  sure  of  anything,  children,  until  you  really 
get  it,  and  do  not  be  over-sure  of  yourself,  as 
I  was.  That  failure  also  cured  me  of  an  un¬ 
pleasant,  conceited  trait  of  character  which  I 
was  fostering.  I  thought  /  was  a  little  wiser, 
and  my  opinions  a  little  more  worthy  of  consid¬ 
eration,  than  those  of  the  other  girls  I  tell 
you.  as  the  boys  would  say,  I  was  ‘taken  down 
a  peg  or  two’  that  day.  But  Eliza  Graves  was  a 
lovely  character.  She  told  me  she  was  truly 
sorry  I  had  missed,  and  knew  that  I  felt  much 
disappointed,  and  she  would  far  rather  I  had 
the  prize  myself.  I  did  not  believe  her  then, 
but  afterwards  I  knew  she  spoke  the  truth. 
She  grew  to  be  one  of  the  noblest,  most  un¬ 
selfish  of  women. 

“She  won  the  prize  fairly,  of  course.  But  I 
don’t  believe  in  giving  prizes,  for  I  think  that 
they  are  not  always  a  test  of  true  scholarship. 
The  scholar  that  conscientiously  does  bis  or 
her  best  with  the  talents  and  abilities  God 
has  given  is  entitled  to  be  honored.  Some  are 
much  more  gifted  than  others,  as  far  as  intel¬ 
lect  is  concerned,  and  some  learn  much  more 
readily  than  others.  Make  the  most  of,  and 
do  the  best  with,  the  opportunities  God  has 
given  you,  and  don’t  allow  that  dreadful  spirit 
of  envy  to  get  into  your  hearts  because  others 
rank  higher  than  you  do,  especially  if  you 
have  done  your  best  with  your  work. 

“  Now,  Marie,  go  on  with  your  letter.  I  think 
you  will  always  remember  how  to  place  the  ‘e’ 
and  ‘i’  in  ‘received’  after  this  story  which  I 
have  told  you  to-day.” 


THE  WOODCHUCK  BOY. 

Some  years  ago  a  family  from  the  East 
moved  out  to  the  far  West,  and  began  to  clear 
the  ground  in  order  to  have  a  farm.  There 
was  a  boy  in  the  family  named  Tom  who  used 
to  help  his  father  on  the  farm  in  many  ways. 
But  he  was  an  uncertain  kind  of  a  boy,  and 
never  could  be  found  when  he  was  wanted. 
One  day  his  father  and  the  men  on  the  farm 
were  moving  logs.  Tom  was  helping  them  in 
this  way :  his  work  was  to  pick  up  the  rollers 
and  put  them  under  the  logs,  while  his  father 
and  the  men  were  bearing  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  log. 

“Now.  Tom,”  cried  his  father,  as  they  all 
pressed  down  on  their  end  of  the  log,  “now 
be  quick  there  and  slide  the  roller  under  the 
other  end  of  the  log.” 

“Yes,  sir,  yes,  sir,”  called  out  Tom.  “I’ll 
be  there  in  a  minute.  I  saw  a  woodchuck 
just  now,  and  I’m  going  off  to  catch  it.” 

So  the  farm  hands  had  to  do  Tom’s  work  for 
him  ;  and  they  got  in  the  way  of  never  counting 
on  him  any  more. 

Some  years  after  this  a  friend  of  the  family 
was  passing  by  the  house,  and  asked  the  man 
who  was  driving  him  what  bad  become  of  the 
different  members  of  the  family. 

The  driver  told  the  stranger  the  story  about 
the  boy  Tom  and  the  woodchuck,  and  then 
added,  “And  now  the  old  judge,  Tom’s  father, 
is  dead,  and  Tom’s  a  grown-up  man,  but, 
stranger,  he’s  been  catching  woodchucks  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy,  and  he’ll  go  on  catching 
woodchucks  all  the  way  to  the  end  of  bis  life, 
for  he  is  unstable  in  all  bis  ways.  ” 

Dear  boys,  don’t  be  mere  woodchuck  hun¬ 
ters  through  this  life  of  ours.  Do  not  spend 
your  time  in  an  uncertain,  irresolute  kind  of 
life,  throwing  away  your  days  over  the  mere 
accidents  and  trifles  of  life.  The  habit  of 
catching  woodchucks  when  we  ought  to  be 
moving  logs  will  grow  on  us  if  we  do  not 
keep  it  down,  and  don’t  wait  for  “luck’^  to 
come  to  you. 

Jack  and  Richard  were  two  brothers  whose 
father  set  aside  a  lot  of  ground  for  them  to 
take  care  of.  He  promised  them  a  reward  if 
their  gardens  looked  well  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 


Jack  used  to  go  and  look  at  his  garden  every 
little  while,  and  resolve  that  by-and-bye  when 
he  saw  anything  to  do  in  it  be  would  do  it. 
Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  trimmed  every 
plant  and  tree,  weeded  the  beds,  cleared  off 
all  the  potato  bugs,  and  never  let  the  weeds 
get  a  single  week’s  growth  in  advance  of  him. 
At  the  end  of  the  summer  their  father  took  a 
walk  with  the  boys  in  their  gardens. 

“Why,  Jack,”  said  the  father,  “you  are  no 
kind  of  a  gardener,  look  at  the  weeds  in  your 
garden  bed !” 

“That’s  just  what  I  always  said,”  replied 
Jack.  “Richard  is  always  lucky  in  his  gar¬ 
dening  ;  besides,  his  soil  is  richer  than  mine, 
and  things  grow  in  it  better  than  they  do  with 
me.” 

“Nonsense,”  replied  his  father,  “what  you 
call  Richard’s  luck  is  his  honest  toil,  and  what 
you  call  your  poor  soil  is  your  own  idleness. 
So  Richard  gets  the  watch  I  promised  to  the 
best  gardener.  Luck  waits  for  the  opportunity 
to  come  to  us ;  success  goes  and  finds  the  op¬ 
portunity.— William  Wilberforce  Newton. 


HOW  CHINESK  USE  BAMBOO. 

Just  go  and  look  at  your  long,  slender  bam¬ 
boo  fishing  pole,  and  try  to  fancy  what  a 
house  would  look  like  built  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  Yet,  when  a  Chinaman  wishes  to  build 
a  house  he  doesn’t  hire  an  architect  and  look 
up  a  contractor,  and  turn  gray  over  plumbers 
and  decorators ;  be  just  merely  goes  and  plants 
a  few  bamboo  roots.  Then  he  goes  on  quietly 
attending  to  his  business  and  lets  them  grow. 
In  a  few  months  he  has  a  fine  forest  of  bamboo 
from  forty  to  eighty  feet  high,  and  with  stalks 
ranging  from  half  an  inch  to  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter.  He  digs  a  trench  the  shape  and 
size  he  wishes  his  house,  and  proceeds  to  cut 
the  trees  he  thinks  the  proper  size,  and  set 
them  up  in  this  trench,  which  he  fills  up. 
With  the  slenderer  stalks  he  makes  the  rafters 
and  shingles  it  with  bamboo  leaves.  The  win¬ 
dows  are  delicate  lattice  work  of  bamboo,  and 
the  furniture  is  of  slender  bamboo,  bent  and 
curled  and  plaited.  Hie  water- bucket  is  a 
good  big  stalk  sawed  off  just  below  the  joint 
and  made  as  deep  as  he  needs  above  it.  For 
a  bottle  he  takes  a  slender  piece  and  treats  it 
in  the  same  way.  If  in  the  confusion  of  build¬ 
ing  he  mislays  his  knife,  he  just  takes  a  good 
sharp  edge  of  a  bamboo,  and  it  does  just  as 
well  for  everything,  except  cutting  bamboo, 
as  if  it  were  Sheffield  steel.  While  he  is  build¬ 
ing  be  keeps  off  hunger  by  cutting  the  little 
tender  shoots  just  as  they  peep  from  the 
ground,  and  cooking  them  like  asparagus. — 
The  Watchman. 


CHIUDBEN  IN  HEAVEN. 

The  late  Dr.  Pond  of  Bangor  had  several 
young  children  removed  by  death,  and  he  left 
a  tender  and  beautiful  allusion  to  them  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

I  love  to  think  of  them  as  away  from  me  at 
school— the  best  school  in  the  universe,  where 
they  have  the  best  teachers,  and  are  learning 
the  best  things  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
I  expect  ere  long  to  go  and  see  them — see  what 
progress  they  have  made,  and  to  what  heights 
of  glory  they  are  ultimately  destined,  for  I 
think  it  is  not  unlikely  that  among  the  bright¬ 
est  spirits  that  surround  the  eternal  throne 
may  be  found  many  at  the  last  who  have  left 
this  world  in  infancy. 


A  little  girl  whdse  parents  recently  moved 
to  another  city,  and  who  is  now  enjoying  her 
first  experience  in  living  in  a  block,  thus  de¬ 
scribed  it  in  a  letter  to  another  child:  “This 
is  a  very  queer  place.  Next  door  is  fastened 
on  our  house.” 


June  27,  18»5. 
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THE  SEBYICES  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL 
TOWNS. 

While  the  presses  are  busy  multiplying  the 
pages  of  this  week’s  Evangelist,  the  Church 
Music  Party  are  embarking  on  tbe  good  ship 
“Berlin,”  on  their  eventful  tour  to  the  cen 
ters  of  music  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
No  part  of  the  program  is  more  unique  and 
interesting  than  that  which  includes  the  Eng¬ 
lish  cathedrals  most  renowned  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  choirs,  and  we  cannot  do  better 
this  week  than  to  print  the  itinerary  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  some  of  these  cathedrals : 

SAUSBUBV. 

Morning  prayer  at  10  A.  M.  Service,  Barnby 
in  E.  Anthem,  “I  will  mention  the  Loving 
Kindnesses  of  the  Lord,”  Sullivan.  Hymn, 
“Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,” 
Dykes.  After  the  benediction,  an  Organ  Re¬ 
cital  by  the  organist  and  choirmaster,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  South.  The  organ  (one  of  the 
best  in  England)  is  by  Henry  Willis  and  Sons, 
London,  and  has  4  manuals  and  55  speaking 
stops.  (Gt.  14.  Sw.  14,  Ch.  10.  Solo  6.  Ped.  11.) 

Subsequently  the  party  will  be  met  by  Mr. 
South  and  others  connected  with  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  and  escorted  through  the  edifice.  Am¬ 
ple  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  inspecting 
the  organ,  the  architectural  features,  the 
Close,  and  the  city  in  general. 

OXFORD. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral:  Morning  service 
at  10 o’clock:  Te  Deum  and  Benedictus,  Selby 
in  F ;  Kyrie  and  Credo,  Stainer  in  A.  Evening 
service  at  5  o’clock,  Walmsley  in  D;  Anthem, 
“Hear  my  Words,  ye  People,”  C.  Hubert  Parry. 

Magdalen  College:  Morning  service  at  U.30 
o’clock,  Garrett  in  E.  Evening  service  at  6 
o’clock,  Turle  in  D.  :  Anthem,  “Lead,  Kindly 
Light,”  Stainer. 

New  College :  Evening  service  at  5  o’clock, 
Stainer  in  E-flat;  Anthem,  “The  Wilderness,” 
Wesley. 

WORCESTER. 

Morning  prayer  in  the  Cathedral  at  10  15 
A.  M.  Service,  Blair  in  A  (Festival  Service 
written  for  the  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs 
of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford,  ISbS). 
Anthem.  “How  Lovely,”?  Brahms.  Organist 
and  choirmaster,  Hugh  Blair  Mus.Bac.  Cantab. 
Transept  Organ  by  Wm.  Hill  and  Son,  London: 
4  manuals,  53  speaking  stops  (Gt.  14,  Sw.  18, 
Ch.  9,  Solo  4,  Ped.  13).  Organ  in  choir  by 
the  same  builders,  8  manuals,  39  speaking 
stops.  After  service,  introduction  to  Mr. 
Blair  and  others,  inspection  of  Cathedral  and 
city. 

CHESTER. 

Morning  prayer  at  10  A.  M.  Service,  Garret 
in  D.  Anthem,  “The  Wilderness,”  Goss.  Or¬ 
ganist  and  choirmaster,  Joseph  C.  Bridge, 
Mus.Doc.Oxon.  Organ  by  Charles  Whitely, 
Chester,  1875 ;  renovated  by  Gray  and  Davi¬ 
son,  London,  1894;  68  speaking  stops  (Gt.  17, 
Sw.  18,  Ch.  12.  Solo  and  Echo  11,  Ped.  10). 

Evening  serivce  at  4  P.  M.  Service,  J.  C. 
Bridge  in  C.  Anthems,  “These  are  They,” 
Dykes,  and  “Lead,  Kindly  Light,”  Stainer. 

YORK. 

Morning  prayer  at  10  A.  M.  Service,  Batten 
in  D  (Dorian),  17th  century.  Anthems, 
“Bow  Thine  Ear,”  Byrde,  16th  century;  “God 
is  our  Hope  and  Strength,”  Greene,  18th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  “O  where  shall  Wisdom  be  found,”  Boyce, 
18th  century.  Postlude,  Toccata  in  F-sharp 
minor,  J.  L.  Hatton,  19th  century.  Organist 
and  choirmaster,  John  Naylor,  Mus.Doc.Oxon. 


Organ  by  Hill;  69  speaking  stops,  4  manuals 
(a  renowed  and  magnificent  instrument ;  the 
pedal  organ,  of  19  stops,  is  superb).  After  ser 
vice,  introduction  to  tbe  Dean,  tbe  organist, 
and  others,  inspection  of  the  organ,  Minster, 
and  city. 

1.INCOI-N. 

Evening  prayer  in  the  Cathedral  at  4  P.  M. 
Service,  Young  in  D.  Anthem,  “The  Wilder 
ness  and  the  Solitary  Place,”  from  tbe  cantata 
“The  Return  of  Israel  to  Palestine,”  Young. 
Organ  by  W.  and  Charles  Allen :  3  manuals, 
83  speaking  stops.  After  service,  intrdouction 
to  the  organist  and  choirmaster,  Mr.  John  M. 
W.  Young  (now  in  his  forty  sixth  year  of  con¬ 
tinuous  incumbency  in  that  office),  inspection 
of  the  Cathedral,  etc. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

Morning  prayer  in  Cathedral  at  10  A.  M. 
Service,  Keeton  in  C.  Anthem,  “Hear  my 
Prayer,”  Mendelssohn.  Organist  and  choir¬ 
master,  Haydn  Keeton,  M us.  Doc  Oxon.  Or¬ 
gan  (new)  by  Hill ;  4  manuals,  68  speaking 
stops.  (Said  to  be  the  largest  Cathedral  organ 
in  England;  specification  furnished  later.) 
After  service,  an  Organ  Recital  by  Dr.  Kee¬ 
ton,  and  introduction  to  him. 

SUNDAY  IN  UONDON. 

Morning  Prayer  and  Holy  Communion  in  All 
Saints’  Church,  Margaret  Street,  at  10.30  a.m. 
Venite  and  Psalter,  Gregorians,  unison  Ser¬ 
vice,  Stanford  in  B  fiat.  Introit,  “Like  as  the 
Hart,"  Hoyt.  Communion  Serv'ice.  Guilmant 
in  E  flat.  Offertory,  “God  is  a  Spirit,”  Ben¬ 
nett  (unaccompanied).  Pater  Noster,  Hoyte. 
Organist,  Mr.  W.  S.  Hoyte.  Organ  (very  ef¬ 
fective)  by  Hill;  3  manuals,  34  speaking  stops. 
After  the  postlude,  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Hoyte. 

Afternoon  Service  in  the  Temple  Church  at 
8  P.M.  Prelude,  Adagio  Cantabile  in  D,  Hop¬ 
kins.  Service,  Hopkins  in  C.  Anthem,  “God 
who  Commandedst,"  Hopkins.  Hymn,  “Sav¬ 
iour,  again  to  Thy  dear  name  we  raise,"  Hop 
kins.  Postinde,  Allegro,  Jubilee  Finale  in  A, 
Hopkins.  Organist  and  choirmaster.  Edward 
J.  Hopkins,  Mus.  Doc.  Organ  reconstructed, 
1878,  by  Forster  &  Andrews,  London  ;  4  man¬ 
uals,  6U  speaking  stops  (Gt.  16,  Sw.  16,  Ch.  11, 
Solo  6.  Ped.  11).  After  service,  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  veteran  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Evening  Service  in  Union  Chapel,  Islington 
(Congregational),  at  6.3UP. M.  Congregational 
singing  of  familiar  Hymn  tunes.  Organist, 
Mr.  Fountain  Meen. 


NOTE  THIS 

^  LIST,  IF  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC.  ^ 

Children’s 

how  helped.  By  0.  OnrUa.  Prloe,  M  oents. 

Anniversary  Songs 

Treble  Clef  Choir.  ud  seenler  moalc  er- 

rsnced  for  Women’t  Voloee.  By  O.  W.  Boot  and 
D.  B.  Towner.  Endoned  by  D.  I,.  Koody.  M  cte. 

Pimn/tnlTiTn  ByO.  T.Boot.  Tbe  beet  Amer- 
vUmCiUum.  lean  Plano  JleUiod  erer  pub¬ 
lished.  Price 

Bt  O.  F.  Boot.  A  friendly  attempt  to  oor- 
l/UU  l).  rwt  some  errors  In  musical  terminology. 
Price  26  cents. 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook'^£^ 

of  Songs  nnd  Piano  If uaio*  ospooiAUy  adapted  to  teach¬ 
ing  pnrpoees.  Sent  free  on  application,  to  any  mnalo 
teacher. 

xnr  PREISS. 

A  New  Course  especially  prepared  for  the  IWatly  .r 
Plaslelm  rsihll.MfIs.olo.  embodying  many  ^ral 
features,  and  thoroughly  up  to  date  In  erery  particu¬ 
lar.  By  John  A.  Brookhoven  and  A.  J.Oantvoort. 
Send  your  name  and  address  if  interested,  and  descrip- 
tlTe  matter  will  be|sent  as  soon  as  ready. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  '  NEW  YORK,  CHICA60. 


XV.eACl.3r. 

HIGHEST  PRAISE 

By  W.  A.  OGDEN, 

Is  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  A  splendid  collection  of  new  and 
original  Sabbath-School  'ongs  by  Its  wide  and  favorably  known 
editor,  enriched  with  a  One  list  of  contributions  by  other  pn.ni- 
inent  composers.  Examine  Highest  Praise  If  you  desire  a 
new  book.  S30  per  100;  by  Mall,  3Sc.  each. 

THE  BIQLOW  A  HAIN  CO., 

76  E.  9th  St.,  New  York.  216  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago. 


NOVELLO,  EWER&CO.p 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Evangelist  read¬ 
ers  and  all  lovers  of  Church  Music,  to  the 
fact  that  they  publish  and  can  supply  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  all  the  Anthems  and  other  Music  to 
be  rendered  by  the  Cathedral  Choirs  on  the 
coming  visit  of  The  Evangelist  Church  Music 
party  to  England. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  theie  Anthems  will 
be  furnished  on  application  comprising  the 
latest  and  best  compositions  of  Stainer,  Barnby, 
J.  F.  Bridge,  J.  C  Bridge,  Hugh  Blair,  Sulli¬ 
van,  Keeton,  Young,  Mann,  Martin,  Hoyte, 
and  others— in  all,  eighteen  services  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  Anthems. 


NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO.’S  CATALOGUES. 


No.  1.  Organ  Music. 

“  lA.  Harmonium  Music. 

'*  2.  Sacred  Music  with  Eng¬ 
lish  words. 

■■  Music  with  Vocal  and 
Orchestral  Parts. 

4.  Piano-Forte  Hnslc. 


No.  4a.  Instmctlon  Books, 

Theoretical  Works,  A 
Literature  of  Music. 
“  6.  Secnlar  Part-Mnslc. 

“  6a.  Secnlar  Songs. 

“  6.  Sacied  Music  with  Lat¬ 
in  Words. 

“  7.  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Puhllc’ns. 


Sent  Free  upon  AppUcatlon. 


A  PROMISING  NEW  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  “Meister  Glee  Singers”  is  tbe  name  of 
a  male  quartette  recently  formed  in  this  city, 
by  four  of  the  most  capable  of  our  resident 
singers,  Messrs.  Fred.  Rycroft,  counter  tenor, 
of  the  Old  Homestead  Quartette ;  John  M. 
Fulton,  tenor,  Grace  Church  ;  Alfred  Hallam, 
baritone.  West  End  Presbyterian  Church ;  and 
Lewis  J.  Geary,  basso  of  Fifth  avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  This  quartette  is  a  strong  one, 
individually  and  collectively,  and  it  has  in  its 
counter  tenor,  or  male  alto,  a  valuable  feature 
which  is  quite  rare  in  this  country.  The 
repertoire  of  the  organization  is  already  quite 
large,  embracing  a  variety  of  classical  scared 
and  secular  selections,  as  well  as  folk  songs, 
glees,  negro  melodies,  etc.  Its  headquarters 
are  with  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Company,  21 
East  Seventeenth  Street. 


The  Organist  and  Choir-ilaster. 

As  the  name  denotes,  this  is  a  clast  maacuine  specially 
designed  to  Intel  est  and  assist  tbe  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
180  Oxford  Street,  London,  England. 

Send  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordially  recommended  by  the  Musical  Editor 
The  Evangelist  as  a  good  invf.ftmcnt  for  any  one  engaged 
in  choir  wovk. 


NOVEttO,  EWER  &  CO.,  21  E.  17th  St,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

A  New  First-class  Sym- 
pbony  with  14  Stops.  . 


Three  sets  of  Orchestral  Reeds,  in  the  Treble,  two 
sets  in  the  Bars,  and  a  set  of  heavy-tone  snb-baaa 
Reeds. 

The  Instrnment,  with  its  beautiful  finish,  wonld 
grace  any  parlor.  With  the  Symphony  in  the 
home  a  delightful  entertainmeut  can  be  given  by 
any  person,  whether  possessing  musical  knowl¬ 
edge  or  not. 

Fur  price  and  full  information,  address 

EVAMGEUST  PU BUSH  IMG  CO., 

33  Union  Square,  Hew  York  City. 


PRESERVE  TOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tbb  Evafobubt  Is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wisn  a 
binder  for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  sneh  a  binder  for  25  cents  each.  p<  stage 
preiiald.  Address  Tns  Evanobubt.  P.  O.  Box  2»K).  New 
York  city. 


r 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power.— Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


Bowder 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Pierson  presided  at  the  usual  Tuesday 
morning  prayer-meeting  in  Lenox  Hall,  opening 
and  closing  with  hymn-prayers,  which  were 
heartily  sung. 

The  disappointment  of  a  cherished  hope  and 
of  worthy  ambitions  were  instanced  in  a  poem 
translated  from  the  French  regarding  the  life¬ 
long  desire  of  one  to  see  the  “lovely  city  Car¬ 
cassonne,”  a  wish  never  fulfilled;  also  in  the 
history  of  David  who  desired  to  build  the 
temple,  but  was  allowed  only  to  collect 
material  for  it.  Mrs.  James  remarked  that 
the  disappointment  of  King  David  was  more 
than  compensated  for  in  the  joy  of  knowing 
that  Solomon,  his  son,  could  build  the  temple, 
with  the  help  of  Hiram,  far  better  than  he 
could  have  done ;  and  the  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  Moses  resulted  in  the  best  fulfillment 
of  his  desire  to  enter  Canaan,  when  he  (with¬ 
out  being  called  to  fight  the  battles  which 
dispossessed  the  land  of  its  inhabitants),  re¬ 
turned  from  the  realms  of  glory,  to  converse 
with  the  Lord  himself,  an  with  Elias  regard¬ 
ing  the  wonders  of  redemption. 

Humble,  earnest,  tender  pleadings  followed 
the  requests  for  prayer,  culled  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  reports  from  the  field  : 

From  Los  Angeles,  California,  Miss  Brown 
writes  of  the  different  departments  of  mission 
and  Sunday-school  work,  also  of  a  variety  of 
things,  claiming  a  share  of  time  and  attention 
after  school  hours :  the  plea  of  a  poor  widow 
to  give  a  home  to  her  little  ones  while  she  is 
working,  who  are  too  young  to  be  received 
into  the  school ;  securing  safe  homes  for  two 
girls  placed  in  circumstances  of  temptation ; 
letters  written  to  pupils  far  away,  and  visits 
to  poor  families  in  the  city.  She  thus  ends 
her  summary:  And  so  we  try  to  do  the  best 
we  can  to  help  these  poor  children  and  to 
use  our  Master’s  lime  all  in  His  service.  But 
we  realise  more  and  more  that  all  our  efforts 
to  teach  and  help  all  these  children  are  utterly 
unavailing  without  the  blessing  of  God  and 
the  accompanying  power  of  His  Holy  Spirit; 

Hot  Weather 

Weakens  the  whole  physical  system  and  unfits 
many  for  work.  A  vacation  affords  little 
pleasure  or  profit  to  those  who  are  suffering 
from  impure  blood  and  are  tired  and  languid. 
The  blood  needs  to  be  purified  and  invigorated 
and  the  nerves  and  muscles  strengthened  by 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

which  also  creates  an  appetite,  vanishes  that 
tired  feeling,  produces  sound,  refreshing  sleep, 
in  fact,  builds  up  the  whole  system.  Take 
Hood’s  and  only  Hood’s. 

■-I  are  taatelesd.  mild,  effective. 

noocl  S  rills  AlldrOKKSU.  Xc. 


and  so  every  report  and  every  thought  of  the 
work  not  only  makes  us  turn  to  God  in  prayer, 
but  makes  us  desire  that  His  people  should 
help  together  by  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  in  our  own  land 

From  Jackson,  Alaska,  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFar¬ 
land  writes:  “We  are  all  distressed  and  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  prospect  of  the  work  here  just 
now  when  everything  seemed  so  prosperous, 
and  spiritually  the  outlook  has  never  been  so 
hopeful.  But  we  now  tremble  for  these  young 
boys  who  have  so  lately  confessed  Christ,  they 
being  compelled  to  go  to  Klawack  and  other 
places  to  seek  work  where  they  will  be  thrown 
among  the  very  worst  class  of  white  men.  We 
fear  that  the  closing  of  the  Boys’  Home  will 
be  disastrous  to  the  mission.  ”  These  need  to 
be  especially  prayed  for.  Miss  Weaver  of  Sitka, 
says:  “One  of  our  oldest  girls,  and  the  best 
worker  we  have,  goes  this  week  to  her  home 
at  Yakertot.  I  trust  she  is  the  Lord’s,  but  she 
is  only  a  ‘babe.’”  I  wish  you  could  all  at¬ 
tend  the  wedding  at  our  little  church  of  one 
of  our  eldest  girls,  vthom  I  consider  an  estab¬ 
lished  Christian.  She  is  to  wed  one  of  the 
Home  boys,  and  they  will  have  their  home  in 
a  mission  cottage.  We  shall  miss  them,  but 
are  glad  to  have  them  go  this  way.  I  trust 
I  have  your  prayers,  that  in  our  daily  rounds 
I  may  never  forget  that  I  am  working  for 
souls.” 

Miss  Wiles  of  Manti,  Utah,  reports  that  the 
“Sunday-school  is  in  quite  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition.  One  girl  has  been  seriously  thinking 
for  some  time  on  the  subject  of  her  soul’s 
salvation.  Four  others  are  in  a  similar  state 
of  mind.  Will  you  unite  your  prayers  with 
mine  that  they  may  be  brought  out  of  darkness 
into  light  Some  are  meeting  with  great  op¬ 
position  at  home.” 

Another  writes  from  Wellsville:  “Our  Mor¬ 
mon  friends  already  see  the  shadow  of  the 
great  things  that  Statehood  will  bring  to  the 
‘saints.’  At  a  May-day  festival  the  bishop 
said:  ‘The  right  has  at  last  conquered  wrong, 
and  this  people  who  have  so  long  been  slaves 
are  now  seeing  the  dawn  of  freedom.  There 
is  in  the  valleys  of  these  mountains  a  people  to 
which  the  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  turned 
on  account  of  their  wisdom  etc.  ’  They  are 
so  very  self-satisfied,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
when  one  remembers  that  they  are  gods. 
This  makes  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  real¬ 
ise  that  they  need  anything  beside  their  own 
works  of  righteousness.  Pray  for  us,  that  we 
may  the  more  earnestly  pray  for  the  Spirit  of 
Light  to  come  and  dispel  their  darkness.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  following  the  devotional  meeting, 
Mrs.  Pierson  read  a  resolution  adopted  by 
Synodical  committees  at  Pittsburgh  in  the 
hope  of  awaking  interest  among  the  many 
thousands  of  Presbyterian  women  who  have 
not  yet  enlisted  in  this  work  :  Resolved,  That 
our  policy  and  plan  of  work  for  the  coming 
year  be  embodied  in  the  words.  Pray,  Organ¬ 
ise,  Advance.  In  accordance  with  this  reso¬ 
lution,  we  now  emphasise  throughout  our 
auxiliary  societies  the  need  of  fervent,  con¬ 
tinued,  and  believing  prayer,  and  would  urge 
that  steps  be  taken  at  once,  throughout  every 
Presbytery,  to  secure  an  organisation  in  each 
church  within  its  bounds.”  H.  K  B. 


June  27, 1895. 


Protecting  the  Gold  Reserve. 

The  official  figures  of  the  gold  movement  for 
the  month  of  May,  afford  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  which  has  yet  been  given  of 
the  success  of  the  bond  syndicate  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  gold  reserve.  The  net  exports  of  gold 
from  the  United  States  in  May,  1894,  were 
$23,124,058  and  in  May.  1898,  $15,205,760. 
’This  adverse  gold  balance  was  tump'd  into  a 
balance  of  net  imports  during  May,  1895,  of 
$4,444,170  and  cable  despatches  from  London 
announce  that  more  gold  is  already  on  the  way 
to  this  country.  ’The  history  of  the  four 
months  since  the  bond  syndicate  undertook 
the  protection  of  the  Treasury  is  a  small  but 
steady  net  import  of  gold,  amounting  in  the 
*’0  $14,670,916.  The  corresponding 
four  months  of  1894  showed  net  exports  of 
$36,523,744,  so  that  the  net  difference  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  has  been  $51,194,660.  This 
result  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  operation 
of  the  bond  contract.  It  has  not  been  in  every 
case,  perhaps,  the  result  of  direct  transactions 
by  the  syndicate,  but  has  been  due  to  the 
restoration  of  confidence  which  the  execution 
of  their  contract  has  invoked.  If  the  United 
States  have  succeeded  in  placing  over  $100,- 
000,000  in  securities  in  Europe  within  the  past 
four  months  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  placed,  the  resulting  benefits  in  the  use 
of  foreign  capital  to  develop  American  indus¬ 
try  and  employ  American  labor  are  many 
times  commensurate  with  any  excess  of  price 
which  the  government  may  have  paid  for 
foreign  gold. 

iHoncg  iHattcrs. 

The  Financial  Outlook— Investment  Compan¬ 
ies— Prospects  Brightening— A  Word  to 
Investors. 

New  York,  June  25:  The  outlook  for  better 
times,  which  investors  are  so  eagerly  watch¬ 
ing,  is  decidedly  better.  The  long  feeling  of 
distrust  is  giving  way  to  restored  confidence. 
The  crop  reports  vary  as  they  usually  do  at 
this  season,  made  up  as  they  mostly  are  to 
bear  and  bull  the  market  for  purely  specula¬ 
tive  purposes.  Yet  the  general  average  crop 
will  no  doubt  be  fair.  The  increase  of  wages 
in  some  of  our  leading  manufactorMs,  nota¬ 
bly  at  the  Carnegie  Iron  Works  at  Homestead, 
are  very  long  straws  to  indicate  which  way  the 
currents  of  confidence  are  trending.  A  greater 
improvement  in  trade  has  also  taken  place, 
with  every  prospect  of  a  continued  period  of 
prosperity  in  all  branches  of  industry.  There 
is  enough  encouragement  in  present  condi¬ 
tions  to  warrant  the  belief  that  this  is  a  solid 
and  genuine  reaction  from  the  dull  and  de¬ 
pressed  conditions  that  have  existed  for  the 
past  three  years. 

There  is  a  marvellous  recuperative  power  in 
our  industrial  and  commercial  forces  that 
periodically  recurs  to  prosper  and  bless  our 
land  ;  and  one  of  those  periods  of  recuperation 
seems  now  to  be  with  us.  The  potent  sources 
of  our  wealth  are  beyond  calculation ;  and 
with  our  inexhaustible  resources  and  indomi¬ 
table  spirit  of  enterprise,  we  have  rallied  and 
the  skies  begin  to  brighten. 

It  has  been  a*  trying  ordeal  for  our  moneyed 
institutions,  but  by  strict  economy  and  firm 
conservative  action,  tempered  with  patient 
watchfulness  at  every  point,  the  strong  com¬ 
panies  have  passed  through  the  panic,  and  the 
depression  which  followed,  much  stronger 
than  ever,  by  reason  of  the  trials  they  have 
endured.  The  sound  investment  companies 
to  which  so  many  look  for  guidance  and  help, 
have  stood  the  test  of  trial,  which  is  the  best 
evidence  of  solidity. 

And  just  now  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
time  to  invest.  All  experience  has  shown  that 
after  a  long  continued  depression  those  who 
take  advantage  of  the  first  indications  of  bet¬ 
ter  times  reap  the  greatest  advantage  from  the- 
change.  When  money  is  scarce,  as  it  is  now- 
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in  the  West,  and  security  abundant,  a  choice 
of  loans  is  always  presented,  which,  of  course, 
makes  the  security  doubly  gilt-edged ;  and 
just  now  loaning  companies  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this. 

Of  the  investment  companies  in  the  field 
The  Evangelist  has  frequently  had  occasion  m 
years  past  to  speakfavorably  of  the  Bunnell 
and  Eno  Investment  Company.  This  Company 
appeals  to  investors  and  confidently  states: 

First:  In  no  instance  has  there  been  a  de¬ 
fault  in  interest ;  no  investor  has  lost  a  dollar, 
nor  has  any  investor  been  forced  to  take  the 
land. 

Second :  Millions  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate 
have  been  loaned  by  it  upon  farm  and  city 
property,  and  its  loans  sold  to  savings  banks, 
trustees  of  estates,  colleges,  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions,  as  well  as  individuals. 

Third :  These  loans  are  now  placed  in  well 
settled  and  well  watered  areas  and  in  limited 
fields,  so  as  to  be  under  constant  supervision, 
and  in  sections  where  crop  failures  and  de¬ 
preciation  of  securities  seldom  occur,  and  in 
every  instance  are  selected  by  officers  of  the 
company  of  long  experience  and  proved  com¬ 
petency. 

Fourth :  The  success  of  the  Company  has 
been  attained  simply  because  they  have  been 
careful,  and  given  the  business  the  same  per¬ 
sonal  attention  that  characterizes  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  successful  bank. 

Fifth  :  The  officers  and  managers  own  a  good 
share  of  the  stock,  and  are  the  same  men  who 
founded  the  business  and  made  it  what  it  is. 

In  January  last  the  main  office  was  removed 
from  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  to  the  Bullitt  Build¬ 
ing,  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  but 
the  securities  can  be  obtained  as  heretofore, 
of  Mr.  Sidney  E.  Morse  of  the  Morse  Building, 
who  has  been  so  long  associated  with  the 
company  as  vice  president,  at  his  office,  140 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  City, 

A  recent  booklet  has  been  issued  by  this 
company,  entitled,  “A  Good  Record  :  and  Some 
Facts  about  a  Western  Mortgage  Company 
that  has  Preserved  the  Old  Traditions  and 
Never  Defaulted,”  which  will  be  forwarded 
free  by  mail  to  any  person  applying  to  the 
company,  or  to  Mr.  Sidney  E.  Morse. 
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AVAILABLB  IN 
ALL  BARTS  OR 
TH8  WORLD. 


No  19  East  16th  Street 


8d  door  west  from  Union  Sqnsre. 


You  Are  Losing 

your  savings  are  earn¬ 
ing  only  3  or  4%.  You 
should  have  at  least  6% 
with  perfect  safety. 

Our  little  book  is  free. 

The  Provident 

4.5  .Milk  St,, 

X  rUSL  Vii^O*  8C.ST0N,  Mass. 

fleuse  meciiou  I'u.)  Evangelist, 

Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PRtLA.,  mw  YORK,  BOSTON, 

ALEX.  BROW.N  &  SONS,  BALTI.MORE. 

CONNBC.’ED  BY  PBIV.TE  WIRB8. 

Members  X.  Y ,  Phli«..  nnd  Baltitiiore  Stock  Excb’s. 

We  boy  sod  sell  all  flrstclass  Invest-  1  n  vocfnianf 
ment  Securities  tor  customers.  We  re-  1.11  V  C9L1I1C111 
celve  accouuts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  {no 

vora.:te  terms,  and  make  collection  of  lUlvO. 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  Staten  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forelgB 
conniries. 

liCttCPS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  ExctaanKc  on,  and 

-XT  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

Vl  coUections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 

Credit  *^*******®  parts  of  tho  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  ft  CO..  LONDON. 


cRifik 


CITY,  COUNTY 
AND  STATE 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

apeetal  attention  given  to  tite  eore  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  ColleetUm  of  Jtonte. 


New  York. 


BUFFALO 

REAL  ESTATE. 


4, 5, 61,  80,  68,  115  and  161  acres 
an  North  Main  Street,  in  the  best 
residence  section  of  the  city.  Electric 
cars.  Good  investments  for  quick 
a  nd  biff  returns.  Prices  very  low  and 
terms  easy. 

Pof  any  InformatioH  and  Mapn,  Write  to 

J.  MORGENSTERN, 

52  Niagara  Street,  Buftalo,  New  York. 


WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.E.  GIBSON.  45  Milk  St.  BoMon,  Matt. 


BONDS, 

Pinia  A  HIGH  BATE  OF  INTIBEGT. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  High  Class  Securities, 
suitable  for  permanent  Investment. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Sprain,  Dickinson  ft  Co  ,  Bankers, 
10  WALL  8T.,  New  York. 


IF  YOtJ  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  2Sc.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $14,000,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  hr  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  8.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  8npt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


All  yon  have  guessed 
about  life  insurance 
may  be  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth 
send  for  "How  and 
Why.o  We  pay  post¬ 
age. 


For  the  next  SIXTY  DAYS  I  will  donate 
to  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  or  Home  riission 
Fund  or  to  any  other  fund  designated  by  the 
investor,  three  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  re¬ 
ceived  by  me  for  investment  on  joint  account 
and  two  per  cent,  on  loans.  The  investor  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  notice.  Remittances  must  be 
made  direct  to  me  and  not  through  brokers, 
who  may  claim  additional  commissions.  I 
make  this  liberal  ofiFer  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  investment  op^rtunities  at 
this  time,  and  knowing  that  prices  will  soon 
advance.  Refer  to  Rev.  James  Welsh,  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Colby,  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 

Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

45  ft  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  anthorixed  to  act  as  guardian,  trostea 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Indlvidnals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  BUss,  Viee-Prea 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Lents  O.  Hanapton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES! 

Samubl  Sloan.  I  Wm.  RocrtraLLBE, 


Samubl  Sloan. 

O.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwabt, 

John  Habsbn  Rhoadbs, 
Avson  Phblfb  Stokbs, 
Gbobob  Bliss, 

William  Libbbt, 

John  Crosby  Bbown, 
Edward  Coopbr, 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Cbarlbs  S.  Smith,  _ 


Danibl  Lord. 


Albxandbr  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman.  Brooklyn, 
Gbohor  F.  Vibtor, 

Wm.  Waldort  Abior. 
Jambs  Stillman. 

John  Claplin. 

John  J.  Phblps, 
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New  York. 

COLLHa 

SL  Louis. 
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SAYIB-CHAMBEU, 

Pittsburgh. 

rCXSTEDt. 

CindonstL 

PJEHBSTOOX, 

_  Pittsbuish. 

JTWXTT, 

New  York. 
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LoulsTine. 
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U^KLET, 

denland. 
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St.  Louis. 

B=0  SEAL. 

Sl  Louis. 
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are  attracted  and  their  trade  held  by  deal¬ 
ers  and  painters^  who  know  their  business. 
Neither  can  afford  to  be  ignorant.  They 
know  these  brands  of  White  Lead  (see  list) 
are  genuine,  and  reputable  dealers  sell  and 
practical  painters  everywhere  use  and  re¬ 
commend  them. 


journey !  In  the  smaller  towns,  however,  this 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  so  often  hard  to  find  a 
suitable  dwelling  house,  that  this  difficulty  is 
one  of  the  great  arguments  for  the  owner; 
ship  of  a  manse  by  every  church  in  the  country 
or  in  a  small  town. 

The  ends  to  be  gained  are,  however,  often 
missed  by  unwise  planning  of  the  house.  A 
manse  should  be  contrived  to  meet  its  specific 
use,  as  much  as  any  larger  and  more  costly 
building.  Above  all,  it  should  not  be  too 
small.  There  should  be  room  for  an  ordinary 
family,  and  room  to  spare  for  extraordinary 
occasions.  Those  who  have  not  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  pastoral  work  in  the  country,  do  not 
realize  how  many  are  the  calls  made  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  country  pastor.  TIis  family 
should  not  be  required  to  shift  about  and 
double  up  in  small  rooms,  to  their  great  dis¬ 
comfort,  whenever  a  guest  is  entertained. 
There  should  be  a  room,  a  suitable  cham¬ 
ber  for  a  guest,  in  addition  to  the  chambers 
needed  by  the  family.  This  roonj  might  be 
used  for  other  purposes  when  not  so  occupied, 
but  it  should  be  available  without  disturbing 
the  comfort  of  the  pastor’s  family. 

The  study  should  not  be  in  the  entrance  hall, 
as  in  plans  for  a  manse  recently  prepared.  It 
is  best  on  the  second  fioor,  in  a  <  uiet  part  of 
the  house,  and  with  a  pleasant  exposure. 
It  is  here  the  pastor  does  his  most  serious  work. 
For  its  doing  he  should  have  the  best  condi¬ 
tions  and  surroundings  practicable ;  such  as  are 
helpful  to  him.  His  study  should  not  be  the 
sitting-room  for  the  family  and  their  guests, 
nor  the  play-room  of  the  children.  Not  that 
these  should  be  entirely  excluded,  but  that 
quiet  for  study  should  always  be  at  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  command,  guests,  family,  and  children 
finding  place  elsewhere. 

By  means  of  a  large  room,  or  by  throwing 
two  or  more  rooms  together  by  means  of  slid¬ 
ing  doors,  space  should  be  available  for  small 
gatherings  of  people  at  the  parsonage.  Ladies’ 
missionary  meetings,  sessional  meetings,  and 
other  such  gatherings,  small  in  numbers,  gen¬ 
erally  do  better  in  a  cozy  room  at  the  parson¬ 
age  than  in  a  bare  church,  and  bring  the  pas¬ 
tor  in  closer  personal  contact  with  those  pres¬ 
ent.  In  cold  weather  the  expense  of  heating 
the  church  is  avoided,  often  an  item  of  impor¬ 
tance. 

The  manse  should  ever  be  cheerful  and  in¬ 
viting.  Presumably  the  pastor  is  an  educated 
man,  and  bis  wife  a  refined  and  appreciative 
woman.  While  there  may  be  no  luxurious 
appointments  within  their  home,  it  should  be  in 
such  good  taste  as  not  to  offend.  The  irrita 
tion  caused  by  unpleasant  surroundings,  like 
constant  friction  upon  a  stone,  will  soon  wear 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  good  pastor  and  bis 
wife.  These  matters  are  wortbv  of  considera 
tion  by  the  designers  and  builders  of  all  such 
dwellings,  to  the  end  that  they  may  best  serve 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  erected. 


For  colors,  use  the  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  tint- 
ilors.  No  trouble  to  make  or  match  a  shade  of  color.  For  pam- 
and  color-card — sent  free — address 
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Plans  For 
Churches 

Anywhere. 
Cost,  $1,500  to 

$150,000 
York  Correct 
and  Modern. 
Acoustics  and 
Ventilation 
Guaranteed. 
Peferences: 
Hundreds  of  my 
Churches  in 
Daily  Use. 


Churches  and  Chapels.  Designs  and  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  Church  Building  Committees, 
Architects,  and  Builders.  52  Illustrations 
By  F.  E.  Kidder,  C.E  .  Ph  D.  Oblong 
Octavo.  Cloth,  §1  50.  Wm.  T  Comstock, 
23  Warren  Street.  New  York  City 

The  books  are  few  which  treat  of  the  prob 
lems  involved  in  the  erection  of  churches  in  a 
manner  helpful  to  the  non  professional  laymen 
who  generally  constitute  the  building  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  building  of  new 
churches.  Yet  the  need  of  such  works  and 
their  careful  study  by  those  contemplating  the 
erection  of  churches  is  apparent  from  the  mis¬ 
takes  and  blunders  made  in  the  planning  or 
construction  of  almost  every  new  church  built. 
These  are  appreciated  only  when  it  is  too  late 
to  rectify  them,  and  yet  may  generally  be 
avoided  by  a  better  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  /isommittees.  To  aid  them,  as  well  as 
architects,  is  the  aim  of  this  work.  Its  con¬ 
tents  are  so  good  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  the 
articles  do  not  consider  the  various  problems 
in  fuller  detail.  It  is,  however,  in  the  right 
direction,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to 
those  interested.  In  addition  to  52  sugges¬ 
tive  plans  of  churches,  large  and  small,  the 
text  treats  of  the  Organization  of  Churches, 
Plans,  the  Architect’s  Supervision  of  the  Con¬ 
struction,  Keeping  Accounts  of  the  Cost, 
Avoidance  of  Charges  for  Extras,  the  Audi¬ 
ence  Room,  Seating,  Windows,  Heating,  Ven¬ 
tilation,  Acoustics,  Bells,  and  other  details. 
The  large  experience  of  the  author  as  the 
architect  of  many  churches  entitles  his  state¬ 
ments  to  careful  consideration. 


Varren  IT  Hayes 
/yCHITCCT* 

^INNEAPOUS* 


During  Summer 
Alterations 
Put  in 


DECOBATITE,  DURABLE  and  BEST. 

For  Dwellings,  Churches,  or  Business  Houses, 
Ceilings  of  any  shape,  old  or  new. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


H.  S.  NORTHROP,  18  Rose  St.,  N.  Y. 


ClfuR  IRLI8HT 

-ASea»ll*a«cwi» 

for  a«8.  Oil.  or  ra^rlc.  give 
tha  must  poweffai,  aafteac. 
ehauest,  nod  best  light  known 
for  Cnarohes,  Btoras,  Banks,  The* 
atres.  Depots,  etc.  New  and  el¬ 
egant  designs.  Send  site  of  room, 
I  OM<dranlar  a  estimate.  A  liberal 
dlsoonnt  to  ohnrcbea  A  the  trade 
JmY  it  immni  hr  dUsp  lalwiiwi 

1.  r.  F  JUN  K.,  Ml  Poarl  8t..H.y; 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely.  CenI  Manaeer 
Tjtor,  N.  T.,aHd  ^^£H  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


Cass  Reality  Corporation  recommends  its 
shares  as  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 
Send  for  circular  to  SuS  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  be  Seen. 

The  Writing  on  the 

“DADGHERTY-YISIBLE”  Typeiriter. 


AssemblvOhairg 

I  nn  ^ ~  Upholstered  m 
I  .UU  and  Veneer  Seats.sE 
L>arK<*at  bariety.  ^ 

A.HiAlliilfifB&(jOn*  CHICAGO*’'  ^ 


Rapid  —  Permanent  Alignment— Simple  —Durable. 


WiA/feesr  manufacturers/ 

I  IM  THE  WORLD  L 
\0F  CHURCH  FURNISH INCSf^^ 


Machines  sent  on  Trial, 


The  DAUGHERTY  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 


P.  O.  Box  1S60A. 


Pittsbargh.  Pa. 


SCHOOra'JJSJr^ 

GRAND  ftAPIDS.MICM.  , 
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S  Remington  Standard  Typewriter 

was  not  only  the  first  in  the  field,  but  it  is  the  first  in  Improvements.  It  Is  at  once  the  oldest 
and  the  newest  machine  in  the  market.  The  changes  wrought  by  the  experience  of  twenty 
years  have  been  wholly  in  the  direction  of  greater  Simplicity,  Durability,.and  Convenience.  It 
is  not  harnessed  by  a  single  superfluous  device.  It  will  do  More  Work,  Better  Work,  Faster 
Work,  and  will  Keep  at  Work  longer  than  any  other. 


The  New  Hodel  No. 

that  is  LATEST  AND  BEST  in  the  way 

A  Development — not  an  Experiment. 

A  most  complete  and  satisfactory  machine. 


Contains  Everything 

of  WELL-TESTED  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Its  Sterling  Merits 

uphold  a  long-established  reputation. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


WYCKOFF,  SEAHANS  &  BENEDICT,  32T  Broadway,  New  York. 


JijCTtOOt  gltTiCCtCVlJ. 


New  York. 


SCHEKMEBHORM’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  iu  U.  S. 
Establisbed  1M5.1. 

3  East  Uth  Stkbbt,  New  York. 


New  York,  Clinton. 

Cottage  Seminary  girls. 

Pleases  those  who  value  wise  home  care  and  good  mental 
discipline.  Apply  early. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Hawley,  A.M.,  Principal. 


I^AHEIM  PREPARATORY  INSTITUTE. 

I  JDAVO  (IIDI  C  German  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
UiniiO,and  Grammar  Grades,  College  prepara¬ 
tion,  Cadet  Corps.  342  Lexington  Ave.,  bet.  39th  &  40th  Sts.  N.Y 


PARK  PLAGE  SCHOOL,  Eimira,  n.  y. 

A  thorough  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Native  teachers 
for  French  and  Qermau.  $330  per  year.  For  circular  address 
Rev.  R.  S.  Green,  D.D. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE,  Eimira,  n.  y. 

The  oldest  college  for  women.  Classical  (A. B.),  Scientific 
(B.S.),  Mnslc  (Uns.B.)  and  Art.  For  catalogne  address 

Rev.  Rufus  S.  Green,  D.D.,  President. 


New  York,  Canandalgna. 

Granger  Place  School 

For  Youno  Ladies.  Established  1876. 

Opens  September  18. 

Caroline  A.  Comstock,  President. 

Lyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Young  Ladies.  46th  Year.  College  preparation. 
Samuel  WELLS  Buck,  a  M.,  Ponghkeepsle,  N.  Y. 


OS'SINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  8lng-81ng-on-the- 
Hudson.  Steam  beat  and  other  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  One  hour  from  New  York.  Prepares  for  College, 
advanced  courses  in  Art  and  Music.  Alheri  Ross  Par- 
sont.  Musical  Director.  28th  year  begins  Hept.  18. 

Miss  C.  C.  FULLER,  Principal. 


R 


YE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW-YORK.- For  particu¬ 
lars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


New  York.  Buffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College,  ^haSa®”*  system*: 

distinct  tram  the  Reading  Circle,  offers  the  regular  College 
oarrlcolnm  or  special  college  and  preparatory  courses  to  stu- 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
In  leading  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels,  Ezecntlve  Secretary. 


Nkw  York,  Newbnrgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie's  School  for  Girls 

The  thirtieth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Yaasar  and  Wellesler. 


rE  MISSES  ELY’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
RIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

85th  and  86th  Streets,  New  York 


Troy  Female  Seminary, 

EMMA  WILLARD  SCHOOL. 

This  famons  school,  established  by  Emma  Willard  In  1821, 
eondncted  by  her  daughter  from  1838  to  1872,  and  since  that 
time  as  a  day  school  by  Hiss  Emily  T.  Wilcox,  will  be  opened 
as  a  Boarding  School,  as  well  as  for  cay  scholars,  on  Septem 
ber  26th.  1895.  The  School  will  be  nnder  the  charge  of  Hiss 
Hary  Alice  Knox,  B.A.,  for  the  past  ten  years  t'rofessor  in 
Wellesley  College.  All  Inquiries  shonld  be  addressed  to 
MISS  MARY  ALICE  KNOX. 

Emma  Willard  School,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


UfCI  I  O  nni  I  FCP  higher  education  of  young 

UUkLkUb  women.  The  revised  catalogue  gives 
full  Information  on  reqnlrments  for  xdmisslon,  courses  of 
study,  the  history,  equipment,  and  government  of  Wells  Col¬ 
lege. 

William  E.  Waters,  Pb.D.,  President,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey. 

SUMMIT  ACADPMV  summit,  N.  j.  For  Boys.  Ten 
aummil  AWAUCmi,  pupiis.  Home  comforts 

and  refinements  combined  with  strict  discipline.  Summer 
session.  James  Heard,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Nutlry.  New  Jersey. 

The  Misses  Timlow.  Hom°''JhoTfor 

girls,  in  a  charming  suburban  village.  Quiet,  family  life. 

Address  MISS  K.  W.  TIMLOW. 

DTJPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey.  A  school  for  boys  backwant  in  their 
studies.  Only  fonr  boarding  pupils.  Terms  $500.  No  extras. 
References  required.  E.  D.  MONTANYE,  Master. 

West  Jersey  Academy, 

BBIDGETOir,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Bovs— Prepares  for  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness -A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  fonnded  In  1K2,  Is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty.  Is  beautifully  situated 
with  large  and  beautlfnl  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  surroundings  received.  For  terms, 
coarse  of  stndy,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 

PUCE  BUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania. 

nPHMT?  Cnunni  for  young  ladies.  Opens 
yuUim  OUllUULSept.  25.  EstabUsbed  in  1850. 
Twenty  minutes  from  Phllaeelphia,  two  hours  from  New 
York.  For  circular,  apply  to  EMncipals.  Frances  E.  Ben 
nett,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogootz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  E.E. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  18.  Beautlfnl  location,  pleasant  home 
life,  thorough  courses  In  every  department. 

Miss  R.  J.  DbVore,  President 

THE  WAITON-WELLESLEY  SCHOOL 

2101  and  2103  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  Girls.  Possesses  finest  private  property  In  city.  Board 
Ingandday.  14th  year.  Academic,  College  Preparatory  and 
Musical  Dents.  For  lllos.  cat.  and  refs.,  address  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
JAMBS  R.  DANFOHTH. 

WILSON  COUEGE 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chamber^urg,  Pa. 

Virgrinia. 

Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Tilfsefnn  Hull  Day.  Boarding  and  College 

1  lICslUIl  1  Ictlly  Prtrjparaiory  School  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  Thh  Misses  Tii.eston. 

North  Carolina. 

Bingham  School  for  Boys,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

E^hllabed,  1793.  1034  Year  begins  Aog.  14.  1893, 
1708  MaJ.  R.  BINGHAM,  SapL  1808 

Ohio. 

LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY. 

FOB  WOMEN. 

PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 

Karly  applicaiioa  necMsary  for  September,  1805. 

Oxford.  Ohio. 

The  Western,  ^ wSSen'‘“'‘^’*^ 

Leila  S.  McKee.  Ph.D.,  President. 

Forty-first  Year  Opens  September  II.  1806. 

Limit,  160  Students.  Full  College  Work. 

Terms,  $250  per  Year. 


Illinois. 


MT.  CARROLL  (Carroll  Co..  Ills.)  has  a  Seminary. 

Musical  Conservatory  and  School  of  Art  whtre 
yontig  women  of  superior  aidlity,  ihongh  with  lltt  e 
money,  can  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  students  with 
wealth.  Send  tor  free  ‘  Oread”  and  get  particulars. 


Massachusetts. 


Uabsachusbtts,  Worcester. 

Aradl^mv  Prepares  hoys  for  Col- 
woroeator  /\LdUemy.  lege  or  Scientific  school. 
Bnildlngs  new  with  every  modem  Improvement  of  School- 
Hoose,  Dormitories,  Dining  Hall.  Gymnasium  and  Infirmary 
with  trained  nnrse.  Superior  playgronnds.  62d  year  begdns 
Sept.  4, 1896.  D.  W.  Abercrombie,  A.H..  Principal. 


_  tion  ol  young  womea. 

Buildings  nnsorpasaed  foroomfott  and  bsaltlL  Twenty, 
five  acres— twelve  in  grove  ;lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 
Olaasioal  and  mneTsIoonrse  ^  stndy ;  slaojneparatoxy 
and  cmtional.  Year  oommenoee  Sept.  11. 1866,  Apply  to 
luBS  IDA  O.  ALLEN.  Mncipal,  Bradford,  Maaa 


The  Leading  Gonsenatory  of  America..e-’^lO 

Cari*  Fabltsn,  Director. 

Foandedin  1823  by 


STOH 


Send  for  Prospectus 
giving  full  information. 
FgAJUt  W.  Hal*.  General  Manager. 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROU 

COBRECT  STVUS 

WEDDING  INVITATIDNS 

AND 

DNNDUNGEMENTS 

NMM  ORAOK  MTATIONCflV 
IMPOfITKD  NOVKLTIKS 
iCATHKR  QOOOB 

UNION  SQUARE 

M  CAST  IAtm  street  NEW  VOfM 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
established  in  PHILADELPHIA,  1824. 
orsanlxes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destltnto,  sparsely  settled 
places  ont  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  evangeUcal  churches  can  unite  the  settlere. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  stolfe  avoided.  Wo-k  abides. 
Nearly  1,800  new  schools  started  In  18M ;  also  108  fitmtier 
chnrches  from  schools  prevlonsly  establisbed.  70  yean  ct 
prosperity  Will  yon  help  ns  and  share  in  the  MeealMjg  ? 
Every  dollar  acceptable.  $26.00  starts  anew  aobool  fnralahmg 
It  with  Blhlee.  leeson  helpe,  and  a  good  library.  $800.00  mp- 
ports  a  missionary  one )  ear.  Von  can  have  letters  direct  from 
missionary  yon  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Banchopt,  Dis.  Secretary 
Constable  Bnlldlng,  &th  Ave.  A  E.  18tb  St..  New  York  City. 
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33  Union  Sqnaire.  New  York. 


UENXT  M.  FIKLD.  D.D..  Editor. 
HENRY  K.  Eia.IOT.  Pabllsher. 


■RMS  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postsige  paid. 
In  foreign  coantries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  snbecriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clal>3 
of  tive  or  more,  $3.G0  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-five  cents,  in  advance. 

DVKKTisiNO  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  lb 
cents  a  line. 

CBSCRIBCRS  who  change  tbe'.r  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

A.I.L  snbscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continued. 

Remit  in  all  rases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Cvantfelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Post-oJBce  at  Ketn  Fork  as  gecond-cJass 
mail  matter. 


yOTICES. 

PRESBtTERlES. 

Presbytery  of  Bronkl,  n  will  meet  in  the  Greene  Ave. 
Church,  July  1,  at  7.30  p.M.  Newklj,  Woolsey  Welm, 
Stated  Clerk. 


MABRTAOBS. 

Sawyer-Auotkn.— On  Wednesday.  June  4.  1895,  at 
Grace  Church,  New  York,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Potter,  D.I).,  LL,D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Kollin  Alger  Sawyer,  of  the  Dii'ceseof  Dela¬ 
ware,  Willis  I.ee  Sawyer,  voungestfon  of  the  Rev.  Rollin 
A.  Sawyer.  D.D..  and  Adalina  Elwell, eldest  daughter  of 
CoL  Davia  El  well  Austen  of  this  city. 


BO.ST«»N  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHBISTIAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

The  Boston  Yonng  Men's  Chr'stian  Association  have 
arranged  to  do  everything  they  can  to  make  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeav.ir  Convention  a  snccess.  They  have  put 
their  building  at  the  disposal  of  the  Endeavor  Commit¬ 
tee.  and  hore  all  members  of  the  Society  who  will  visit 
Boston  will  feel  that  while  the>  are  in  our  city  that  our 
building  is  theirs.  All  the  daily  and  religious  papers  of 
the  country  can  b<  found  in  our  reading  loox.  Mr. 
Harry  S  Upham,  chairman  of  ibe  Reception  committee, 
with  nis  large  committee,  will  endeavor  to  see  that  the 
visitors  receive  a  welcome.  The  Devotional  committee, 
Mr.  Elmer  U.  Allen  chairman,  has  secured  the  following 
well  known  speakers  to  speak  at  the  Snndiay  meeting  in 
Association  Hall,  on  Sunday,  July  14.  at  4  p.m.:  Kev. 

Hoyt.  D.D..  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Rev.  Henry 
^McRwen.  D.D.,  New  York  State  Endeavor  Union;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Strong,  Detroit.  Mich,.  Michigan  State  Union; 
Mr.  ^  H  Spooner.  Chicago,  Ill..  Illinois  State  Union; 
^v.  William  Patterson.  D.D..  Toronto,  Canada,  Trust  e 
of  the  United  Society.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sawyer,  of  t  he 
Association,  will  preside,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Stewart,  i he 
well  known  choirmaster,  with  his  large  boy  choir,  will 
render  special  mnsic. 


Improved  Train  Service  on  West  Shored  Railroad. 

Commencing  Monday,  Jane  24.  the  West  Shore  R-i'- 
road  inaugurated  its  regular  summer  service,  which  is 
greatlv  ,moroved  over  former  years,  many  new  locil 
trains  having  been  added  to  the  schedule.  The  Wash¬ 
ington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  bong  Branch,  New 
York,  Catskill  Mountains,  Lake  .Minnewaske.  Saratoga, 
^ke  George  cars  commenced  their  regular  trips  on  this 
date.  The  local  train  service  has  been  greaily  improved. 
TUetime  of  the  tbrongh  ba  lei,  drawing  and  sleeping  car 
service  to  Toronto,  Detroit  Cleveland.  Chicago  and  St. 
liouis  has  been  greatly  shortened,  arrangements  h  ving 
l^n  made  to  run  the  day  coaches  and  baggage  cars  on 
me  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.  limited  through  without  change. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
patrons  of  this  line. 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  the  announcement  cf 
this  deservedly  popular  institutioa.  One  of  tbe  most  a-- 
teactive  features  of  tbe  College  is  its  beautiful  and 
bea'thful  location  in  that  part  of  the  city  where  Its  stu¬ 
dents  are  tree  from  noise  and  dust,  and  may  enjoy  the 
purest  air.  No  befer  facilities  could  be  afforded  any¬ 
where  for  the  study  of  the  classics,  mathematics,  history 
and  literature,  mu>ic  and  art.  Xborongh  work  Is  also 
done  in  tne  laboratories,  cabinets  and  gy  nasinm. 
Terms  for  boarding  and  tuition  very  reasonable.  Tbe 
next  session  will  open  Sept.  18.  Those  desiring  ca'alognes 
should  address  Miss  R.  Jennie  DeVore,  President,  Piits- 
bnrgh  (East  End).  Pa. 


UOW  BATES  TO  DENYEB. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R  Co.  will  place  on  sale  at  all  ticket 
offices  on  its  lines  east,  of  the  Ohio  River,  round  trip  tick¬ 
ets  to  Denver,  (^lorado  Springs,  Maniton  and  Paeolo, 
for  all  trains  of  Jnly  2, 3,  4  and  5,  valid  from  starting 
point  on  day  of  ssle  and  good  retnming  from  Colorado 
points  J  uly  12  to  15  inclusive.  The  rate  from  New  York 
will  be  $47.75.  and  correspondingly  low  rates  when  from 
otuer  stations.  Tickets  will  be  good  via  St.  Louis  or 
Chicago.  _ 


Nothing  conld  be  more  opportune  at  the  threshold  of 
the  onting  season  than  tbe  issne  by  the  Ontario  &  West¬ 
ern  R.R.  of  their  heantifal  il  ustrated  Booklet  of  sum¬ 
mer  homes  among  tbe  mountains  along  and  adjacent  to 
their  line  of  railway.  There  are  several  hundrM  homes 
In  Orange.  Ulster  and  SnlUvan  counAee.  where  summer 
boarders  can  secure  every  home  comfort  at  from  four  to 
seven  dollara_per  week.  Send  25  cents  for  “Hlnstrated 
Homes"  to  I.  C7  Anderson,  Genl  Pass.  Agt,  SB  Beaver  St., 
New  York  City. 


SUMMER  VACATION  TOURS. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  now  has  on  sale  at 
all  its  offices  east  of  the  Ohio  River  a  fall  line  of  tourist 
excursion  tickets  to  all  the  lake,  mountain  and  seashore 
resorts  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States  and  in  Can¬ 
ada.  These  tickets  are  valid  for  return  journey  until 
October  31.  Before  deciding  upon  your  summer  outing 
it  would  be  well  to  consult  tbe  R.  &  O.  Rook  of  "Routes 
and  Rales  for  Summer  Tours."  All  B.  &  O.  Ticket 
Agents  at  principal  points  have  them,  and  they  will  be 
sent  poeti-aid  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  by  Cbas.  O.  Scu  l, 
f^n'I  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  B.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


REDUCED  RATES  TO  BALTIMORE. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  Bal¬ 
timore  from  all  points  on  its  lines  east  of  Ohio  River  at 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold  July  16 
and  17.  valid  for  return  passage  until  August  5.  For  time 
of  trains  and  full  details,  call  or  write  nearest  B  &  O. 
Agent. 

The  rate  from  New  York  will  be  $5.30  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  low  rates  from  other  points. 


Sketches  of  Wonderland,  by  Olin  D.  Wheeler.  Is  one  of 
the  most  beantifnl  illustrated  brochures  yet  pnblisbed. 
Scenes  in  Yellowstone  Park  and  along  tb«  Nortliern  Pa¬ 
cific  are  minutely  depicted.  Tbe  ascent  of  Mount  Banier 
over  glaciers  with  yawning  crevasses  is  vividly  described 
by  the  writer.  Standing  on  the  peak.  14  tU  feet  above 
the  ocean's  surges,  with  tbe  clouds  far  down  6,000  feet 
below,  it  is  bo  aonder  that  Mr.  Wheeler  was  able  to 
write  with  an  inspiration  born  amid  scenes  as  grand  as 
ever  fell  under  the  eve  of  mortal  man.  A  copy  of  ibis 
beautiful  pamphlet  rf  105  pages  will  be  sent  to  every  ore 
who  mentions  The  Evangelist  and  sends  six  cents  in 
stamps  to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt ,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WOODIjAWN  cemetery. 

AirOODLAWN  STATION  C24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
W  road  Office.  Na  20  East  23d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  snecial  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  R.  Lamb,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


A  CLERGYMAN’S  FAMILY  would  accommodate 
several  persons  with  country  lioard  at  their  honie 
on  tbe  Hudson,  above  Cornwall.  Address  ’•Erastas," 
care  of  The  Evangelist,  33  Union  Square.  New  York. 


ALADY.  lately  principal  of  an  excellent  resident  and 
dav  school,  desires  a  similar  position  in  the  Autumn. 
Exceniional  testimonials  with  The  Evangelist.  Address 
The  Evangelist. 


For  sale  —a  beautiful  cottage  at  New  Rochel  e. 

^nelv  situated  on  a  high  knoll.  8  rooms,  bath, 
summer  kitchen  and  all  improvements.  Piazza  on  three 
sides  of  house.  Plenty  of  >*hade.  Prl^e,  $6  500.  Terms 
easy.  Addrers  S.,  livangelist  Office. 


120  Large  Half-Tone 

Pictures  of  Palestine 

For  $1.00. 

The  "Half-tone  process”  has  revolutionized 
the  art  of  illustration.  A  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  so  perfect  as  scarcely  to  be  told 
from  the  original  is  made  at  a  cost  that 
enables  the  publisher  to  furnish  views  at 
prices  which  astonish  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  latest  achievements  in  the  graphic  arts. 

By  this  means  we  are  able  to  send  to  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  a  series  of  eight  portfolios, 
containing  120  large  views  (6x8  1-2  inches)  of 
Palestine,  Historic  and  Modern,  for  one  dollar, 
or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  one  cent  each. 

No  such  gallery  of  views  as  this  has  ever,  to 
our  knowledge,  been  put  before  the  Christian 
public.  And  it  is  peculiarly  timely  now,  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday-School  Lessons  on 
the  Life  of  Christ.  We  strongly  commend 
these  pictures  to  those  who  wish  to  gain 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  scenes  among  which  the 
Saviour  lived  and  labored. 

The  1 20  large  views  are  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar. 

OR,  we  will  send  these  beautiful  views  at  a 
premium  to  anyone  sending  us  the  name  of  a 
new  subscriber  for  one  year,  and  Three  Dol¬ 
lars,  the  regular  price  of  the  paper. 

Address 

Xlne  Evangeliet, 

33  Union  aqunro,  Now  YoHb 


The  Evangelist  to  its  Readers. 

A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 

Do  JPastorHf  Elders  or  Deacons 
want  to  know 


of  the  most  approved  methods  now  in  use  by 
the  strongest  New  York  Churches,  the  latest 
ideas  in  church  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment ;  the  newest  and  best  hymn-books, 
their  character  and  cost ;  parallel  Bibles  for 
study  use,  or  pulpit  reading ;  Communion  sets 
of  solid  silver  or  plated-ware,  cost,  new  de¬ 
signs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine,  fermented  or 
unfermented,  its  cobt,  keeping,  etc.  ;  the  latest 
books  on  religious  topics,  their  character,  or 
cost ;  stationery  or  job  printing ;  stained  glass 
windows ;  memorial  tablets ;  pews,  pulpits, 
reading  desks,  reading-lights,  pulpit  furniture, 
carpets,  cushions,  fonts,  bells,  clocks,  pianos, 
organs,  great  or  small,  or  anything  else  of 
use  in  or  about  the  church?  Jf  you  do,  write 
to  The  Evangelist,  and  information  will  be 
given  you  promptly  and  without  charge. 

Do  the  Trustees 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build 
or  remodel  a  church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage  any  site  you  may  have  under  con 
sideration,  how  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  how  other  church¬ 
es  raise  money,  bow  they  manage  their  church 
debts,  of  the  newest  devices  of  bonding  church 
debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees  of 
a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services 
and  to  give  them  proper  publicity,  etc.  ?  The 
Ijjyangelist  will  give  them  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Does  the  Orf/anist  or  Choir  Deader 


want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun- 
taiies,  preludes,  offertories,  chants.  Scripture 
sentences,  or  selections  from  any  oratorios :  of 
new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric ;  or  of  any¬ 
thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beautify  the 
musical  service?  If  so,  have  him  write  to  The 
Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sunday-School  Superin¬ 
tendent 


want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in 
•Sunday-school  work, seats,  black-boards,  maps, 

I  charts,  texts,  song-books,  cards,  cantatas, 

I  lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for  libra- 
!  lies,  teachers’  registers,  class  cards,  library 
I  cards,  librarians’  lecords,  superintendents’ 
i  records,  etc.  ?  If  so,  full  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  by  The  Evangelist. 

'  Do  the  Ladies 


want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for 
I  Home  or  Foreign  Missionary  meetings,  sewing 
j  circles,  pastors’  aid  societies,  church  enter- 
I  tainments.  or  other  agencies  of  church  work? 
'  If  so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist. 


Do  the  Young  Eeople 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids 
for  Christian  Endeavor  workers.  King’s 
Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brotherhoods,  or 
other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges, 
cards,  books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to 
The  Evangelist  as  to  character,  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  Church, 
whether  subscribers  or  not,  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  freely  of  this  service.  No  one  need 
hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to 
the  paper  to  be  a  medium  between  its  leaders 
and  the  business  public.  Whether  relating  to 
materials,  prices,  or  current  customs,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  accurate,  unbiased,  and  practical 
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NEW  YORK. 

Hannibal.— ./I  Blind  Preacher.— The  Rev.  Al- 
pheus  P.  Meeker,  Ph.D.,  who  has  been  for  the  past 
three  years  and  a  half  laboring  successfully  at  Hemp¬ 
stead,  Rockland  (’ounty.  New  York,  Presbytery  of 
Hudson,  has  received  and  accepted  a  unanimous 
call  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Hannibal,  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Syracuse.  Dr.  Meeker  is  entirely  blind,  but 
by  a  system  of  his  own  writes  his  sermons,  commit¬ 
ting  them  to  memory,  and  atso  memorizes  bis  hymns 
and  Scripture  leasons.  He  ofllciates  at  the  commun¬ 
ion  table  and  performs  all  his  pulpit  and  pastoral 
duties  with  the*  same  efficiency  as  do  those  who  are 
blessed  with  sight.  Although  the  church  he  has 
been  serving  was  very  weak,  through  his  agency  a 
Ladies’  Aid  Society  was  organized  which  raised  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  for  church  improvements; 
a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  formed,  and  con¬ 
tributions  made  to  all  the  Boards  of  the  Church. 
Dr.  Meeker  has  made  nearly  700  pastoral  visits,  most 
of  them  on  foot,  in  a  scattered  community.  He  en¬ 
ters  upon  his  ministry  at  Hannibal  under  must  en¬ 
couraging  auspices,  bearing  with  him  to  his  new 
field  or  labor  the  aitectionate  regard  of  all  his  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson. 

KeakneT. — The  Knox  Presbyterian  church  of 
Kearney  has  extended  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Folsom  of  Pound  Ridge,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Folsom  has  proved  himself  a  workman  that  ueedeth 
not  to  be  ashamed  in  his  present  field.  The  people 
of  Kearney  are  hoping  for  a  favorable  response  to 
their  call  anti  are  looking  forward  to  a  vigorous 
campaign  in  their  large  hnd  growing  field  under  a 
new  leader. 

Middlepokt. — The  Rev.  E.  W.  Twichell  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  over  this  church  on  June  4  by  a  com¬ 
mission  of  the  Presbytery  of  N  iagara.  The  Rev. 
H.  G.  Dean  presided  and  also  gave  the  charge  to  the 
people;  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Evans,  and  the  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  N.  Foster  Brown. 

Abbubn. — The  Rev.  Henry  Neill  formerly  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Highland  Park,  III., 
and  now  supplying  the  Second  Presbyterian  church. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  has  received  a  unanimous  call  to 
the  Presbjterian  church  of  Flint,  Michigan. 

South  Amenia. — The  Rev.  George  Donaldson  has 
become  stated  supply  at  South  Amenia,  Dutche.ss 
County. 

Hammondsport. — The  church  at  Hammoudsport 
has  secured  as  pastor  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Luther. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

PATEitsON.— Thursday,  June  I3th,  being  the  fifth 
anniver.sary  of  the  Instailation  of  the  Rev.  .Tames 
Young  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  members  and  friends  met  to  celebrate  the  event; 
also,  in  honor  of  the  church  being  free  of  debt,  they 
resolved  to  burn  the  cancelled  mortgage.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Young  presided,  and  was  supported  on  the  plat¬ 
form  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Leavins  of  Passaic  and  Shaw 
of  Paterson.  One  of  the  trustees  in  a  few  well  cho¬ 
sen  words  gave  the  history  of  the  church  from  the 
start,  from  which  it  appears  that  14  people  having  a 
desire  to  have  a  church  of  their  own  denomination 
wherein  to  worship  God,  met,  and  after  some  talk  it 
was  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  matter  provided  the 
Presbytery  acquiesced.  At  that  meeting  1500  were 
raised,  and  a  petition  having  been  sent  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  that  august  body  deputed  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Leavins,  Shaw,  and  Bulkley  to  inquire  into  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  report  to  them,  with  the  result  that 
now  they  bad  what  they  so  much  wanted.  The 
next  important  matter  was  the  raising  of  the  funds; 
plans  having  been  sent  in  to  the  trustees,  it  appeared 
that  the  church  was  to  co.st  ^,000.  An  otter  was 
made  us  by  Mayor  Bogert  of  Gardeld  that  if  we 
would  raise  .*!l.5b0,  he  would  get  us  a  mortgage  for 
the  balance,  viz:  S1,.V)0,  which  after  much  work  was 
managed.  This  mort(,age  having  been  all  cleared, 
we  are  met  to-night  to  witness  the  burning  of  the 
bugbear,  which  was  then  done.  From  the  reports 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  Societies  in  con- 
nectiou  with  the  church  which  were  read  over,  it 
appears  there  are  135  names  on  the  roll  of  member¬ 
ship:  236  children  on  the  Sunday-school  and  22 
teachers;  #91/7  has  been  raised  by  the  Sunday-school. 
A  Christian  Aid  Endeavor  Society  has  95  members, 
and  has  collected  #268.  A  VV Oman’s  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Mission  Society  has  32  members  and  has  col¬ 
lected  1235.  A  Lady’s  Guild  has  collected  |6l3.  Be¬ 
sides  the  above  a  Library  Society  has  been  formed  and 
of  course  the  Weekly  Prayer  Meeting  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on.  These  reports  were  very  gratifying  indeed 


Don’t  Scrub 


your  silverware,  it’s  hard  work, 
useless  work,  and  besides,  injures 
your  ware.  The  etisy  way  of 
cleaning  it  is  by  using 


.■StSfe! 

that  does  it  quickly  and  without 
scratching  or  wearing  it. 

Isn’t  the  easy  way  worth  trying? 

En*aich  for  trial  for  the  asking  or  box  post> 
paid.  15  ct3.  in  atampa.  It’a  sold  ererywhere. 
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considering  that  the  foreging  has  been  accomplished 
out  of  such  a  small  membership.  The  Rev.  Wm. 
Leavins,  D.D.,  said  that  he  had  come  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  quite  unprepared  to  hear  such  glowing  reports, 
however  he  had  been  with  them  at  the  beginning 
tmd  now  he  was  with  them  in  their  hour  of  joy  and 
wished  them  God  speed.  It  reminded  him  tbat  if 
God  be  for  us  who  can  be  against  us.  Mr.  Ijeavins 
paid  a  very  great  tribute  to  Mr.  Young,  the  Pastor, 
to  the  'Trustees  and  also  the  Ladies.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Shaw  gave  a  very  amusing  address  in  which  he 
likened  the  spirit  of  the  congregation  to  the 
man  who  put  his  shoulder  to  the  “  wheel”  remark¬ 
ing,  as  long  as  that  was  their  motto,  then  no  fear 
of  failure.  The  Doctor  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
fourteen  members  asking  the  Presbytery  for. sanc¬ 
tion,  and  of  bis  coming  down  to  Garfield  with 
Revs.  Mr.  I.«avins  and  Bulkley,  bis  reporting  to 
the  Presbytery,  and  aLso  his  attending  at  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  their  “  First”  minister,  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Hall,  to  whom  be  paid  a  pa.ssing  tribute,  as  also  to 
Willco  who  had  acted  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school  at  its  beginning.  The  Revs.  Mr. 
Taylor,  Johnston  and  Sweet  also  spoke  very  highly 
of  Mr.  Young,  his  labors  and  the  great  results  ac- 
complisbei  since  bis  installation.  Mr.  John  Ram¬ 
say  of  Paterson  spoke  of  Mr.  Young  as  being  pre¬ 
eminently  a  spiritually  minded  preacher,  this  was 
clearly  manifested  in  the  Garfield  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Arlington.- -The  Arlington  church  is  cheeied 
even  in  its  sorrow  by  tokens  of  temporal  and  spirit¬ 
ual  prosperity.  Through  all  the  period  of  financial 
depression  the  income  of  the  church  has  grown  so 
tbat  during  the  year  just  closed  a  thousand  dollars 
more  passed  through  the  treasurer’s  hands  than  in 
any  year  of  the  church’s  history.  The  attendance 
at  the  church  service  has  taxed  the  capacity  of  the 
church  so  that  pews  are  at  a  premium.  On  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day  eleven  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed 
to  begin  the  building  of  a  new  chapel  to  cost  forty- 
four  hundred  dollars;  the  Sabbath-school  having 
entirely  outgrown  its  accommodations.  Best  of  all 
twenty-five  persons  united  with  the  church  on  last 
Lord’s  Day,  June  16.  Though  we  have  been  be¬ 
reaved  we  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  held  its  regular 
June  meeting  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenaut  on 
the  afternoon  of  June  17,  the  moderator  the  Rev.  N. 
W.  Carey,  and  the  clerks  the  Rev.  W.  A.  McCorkle, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Sexton.  'The  Rev.  W.  S. 
Buck  was  received  from  Kalamazoo  Presbytery, 
and  will  supply  the  Holly  church.  The  Rev.  T.  B. 
Leith  was  received  from  Monroe  Presbytery,  and 
will  supply  the  church  at  Saline.  The  Rev.  N.  W. 
Carey  was  appointed  committee  on  language.s,  in 
place  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Carson,  D.D.,  resigned. 
The  stated  clerk  was  authorized  to  grant  a  letter  of 
dismission  to  the  Rev.  Geo.  H.  'Wallace  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York,  or  other  Presbytery.  Com¬ 
mittees  reported  that  the  Rev.  Marcus  Scott  and 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weather  wax  had  been  duly  in¬ 
stalled,  the  first  named  over  the  Central  Church, 
and  the  second  over  the  Marine  City  church.  The 
endeavor  is  to  be  made  to  unite  Dearborn  and  East 
Nankin  churches  into  one  field. 

Lansing. — At  a  fecial  meeting  of  I.iansing  Pres¬ 
bytery  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
city,  the  Rev.  George  F.  Hunting,  D.  D.,  was  received 
on  a  letter  of  transfer  from  the  Pre.sbytery  of  Flint. 
Dr.  Hunting  is  supplying  the  church  at  Marshall. 
At  the  same  meeting  a  letter  of  transfer  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Monroe  was  granted  to  Mr.  George  F.  Shel¬ 
don,  a  licentiate  of  Lansing  Presbytery.  He  goes  to 

Suincy.  The  title  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  the  Rev. 

.  S.  Jordan,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  by  Adrian 
College  June  I4th.  We  congratulate  our  worthy 
brother  on  this  distinguished  nono: .  C.  P.  Q. 

KANSAS. 

COOLIDGE. — In  answer  to  an  inquiry  for  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Rev.  John  Thomas,  who  last  week  made 
request  for  a  few  contributions  in  money  to  buy  ma- 
tenals  for  a  church,  which  his  congregation  were 
ready  to  erect,  but  could  not  wholly  pay  for,  we  have 
to  say  that  it  is  Coolidge,  Kansas.  He  appears  to  be 
doing  a  good  work  just  on  the  western  border  of  the 
State,  and  reaching  over  into  Colorado.  The  omis¬ 
sion  of  his  postoffice  address  was  an  inadvertence. 


D£ATH  OF  MB8.  HEL,£.V  E.  POMEROY. 

The  decease  of  Mrs  Helen  E.  Pomeroy  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1895,  at  her  home  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  an 
event  of  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  domestic, 
social,  and  religious  circles  of  that  city.  It  closed  a 
protracted  course  of  illness,  attended  by  great  physi¬ 
cal  prostration,  though  marked  by  a  rare  mental 
vigor  and  cheerfulness.  These  were  rendered  the 
more  manifest  by  that  spiritual  strength  and  Chris¬ 
tian  submission  which  is  possible  only  to  those  pos¬ 
sessed  of  her  abiding  faith. 

In  1833,  as  Helen  E.  Robinson,  she  was  married  to 
George  E.  Pomeroy,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
was  their  high  privilege  in  1883  to  celebrate  the  fifti¬ 
eth  anniversary  of  this  event. 

In  1835  they  came  with  the  tide,  then  moving  west¬ 
ward,  and  settled  in  the  village  of  Palmyra,  Lenawee 
County,  Mich.,  where  they  remained  for  several 
years.  Mr.  Pomeroy’s  health  failing,  they  returned 
to  the  Blast,  where  Mr.  Pomeroy  soon  after  estab¬ 
lished  a  pioneer  express  line  between  Albany  and 
Buffalo.  In  1844  the  family  returned  to  Michigan, 


making  their  home  at  Clinton.  While  residing  there 
Mr.  Pomeroy  established  the  Detroit  Tribune.  'They 
came  to  Toledo  in  1863,  Mr.  Pomeroy  engaging  in 
the  real  estate  business,  in  which  be  continued  until 
his  death  in  1886. 

Charged  with  exceptional  domestic  cares,  active 
and  beloved  in  extended  social  relations,  Mrs.  Pom¬ 
eroy  was  not  iess  prominent  and  useful  in  religious 
circles,  and  in  the  lines  of  charity  to  which  for  many 
years  she  devoted  much  of  her  time  and  self-denying 
labor.  She  was  one  of  the  first  vice-presidents  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  of  the  Northwest,  and  maintained 
an  active  interest  in  that  great  missionary  agency  o^ 
our  Church  from  1871  until  1895.  She  was  also  an 
energetic  and  effective  member  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  Toledo  Old  Ladies’  and  Orphans’  Homes, 
and  an  efficient  worker  in  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  Fdr  almost  fifty  years  Mrs. 
Pomeroy  was  a  constant  and  interested  reader  of 
The  Evangelist. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  was  laid  to  rest  in  Forest  Cemetery, 
Toledo,  May  27th,  followed  1^  a  large  circle  of  lov¬ 
ing  and  sorrowing  friends.  Her  remains  were  placed 
beside  those  of  him  who  shared  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  cares  and  successes,  of  fifty-three  years  of  her 
earthly  pilgrimage. 

Simple  and  fitting  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  L.  G.  Anderson,  pastor  of  'Westminster  Presby- 
terisn  Church,  of  whicn  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy  were 
original  members,  and  in  which  the  entire  family 
has  ever  since  occupied  an  important  place. 

MR.4.  ELIZABETH  BARNARD  SMITH. 

Geneva  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barnard  Smith,  wife  of  Solomon  E. 
Smith,  who  for  many  years  has  been  a  ruling  elder 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place.  Mrs- 
Smith  passed  away  at  midnight  June  15  at  Stanton, 
Mich.,  where  she  and  her  husband  were  visiting  the 
latter’s  sister.  The  blow  was  sudden  and  heavy.  It 
has  saddened  the  whole  village.  On  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  18th,  when  Mr.  Smith  reached  Geneva  with 
the  remains  of  his  beloved  wife,  he  was  met  at  the 
station  by  the  officers  of  the  church,  the  employees 
of  his  store,  and  a  large  number  of  sympathizing 
friends. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
the  family  residence,  conducted  by  the  pastor  of  the 
deceased,  the  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Weller,  and  the  Rev. 
Wm.  H.  Webb,  D.D.,  who  has  been  a  friend  of  the 
family  for  many  years.  The  service  was  simple,  to 
accord  with  the  weli  known  wishes  of  the  departed. 
The  ladies  of  the  church,  the  session,  Mr.  Smith’s 
employees,  and  others  presented  beautiful  fioral  trib¬ 
utes  to  indicate  their  love  and  appreciation. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  funeral  in  Geneva 
where  the  expressions  of  sorrow  were  more  heartfelt 
or  the  sense  of  loss  keener.  The  entire  community 
has  been  affected  in  an  unusual  way.  The  rich  and 
the  poor  assembled  to  pay  their  last  respects.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  one  of  those  persons  who,  while  moving 
in  the  highest  social  circles,  still  kept  in  touch  and 
sympathy  with  plain  people.  All  loved  her  for  her 
beautiful  Christian  spirit,  her  charming  manner,  her 
self-forgetfulness,  and  her  thoughtfulness  of  others. 

She  came  to  Geneva  a  bride  thirty-five  years  ago, 
and  at  once  connected  herself  with  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  where  she  has  been  an  active  worker 
and  a  power  for  good  ever  since.  During  all  these 
years  she  was  a  most  successful  teacher  in  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school,  and  has  always  bad  charge  of  the  same 
class.  Her  scholars  have  gone  out  to  be  teachers  in 
many  instances,  or  have  removed  to  other  places, 
but  the  class  life  has  remained  unbroken  through  the 
years.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  her  instruction  now 
rise  up  to  call  her  blessed. 

B'or  some  time  Mrs.  Smith  had  been  anxious  to  see 
the  chapel  and  parlors  of  her  church  renovated  and 
redecorated.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur¬ 
pose  she  worked  utterly  regardless  of  self.  In  all 
that  was  done,  she  was  the  leader.  Her  judgment 
was  sound,  her  taste  excellent.  She  gave  liberally 
of  her  means,  of  her  time,  and  of  her  strength,  and 
yet  she  did  it  so  simply  and  so  modestly  that  all 
shared  equally  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
She  was  one  who  led  others  by  their  own  choice,  and 
she  did  it  unconsciously  to  herself. 

On  Friday  evening.  May  31,  the  chapel  and  parlors, 
transformed  in  every  part,  were  thrown  open  at  a 
reception  given  to  the  congregation.  The  carpets, 
the  decoration,  the  mantel,  the  upholstering,  har¬ 
monize  even  to  the  smallest  detail.  Mrs.  Smith’s 
artistic  taste  and  arduous  labor  are  apparent  every¬ 
where,  and  now  that  she  ip  gone,  this  last  work  of 
her  life  will  stand  as  her  memorial. 

But  she  has  a  more  enduring  monument  than  this. 
Her  memory  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom 
she  has  blessed  by  the  sunshine  of  her  presence,  the 
kindness  of  her  deeds,  and  the  nobility  of  her  life. 
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Hem  was  a  simple  faith  that  manifested  itself  in  her  PROSPEROUS  WABASH  COLLEGE.  place' Tuesday  evening,  and  the  young  lady, 

transparent,  Christlike  life.  Othere  may  do  a  work  Bradley,  took  the  (list  honor,  by  strongly 

equal^m^rtant;  none  can  take  her  place.  The  season  of  Commencement  at  Wabash  presenting  as  her  theme,  “The  New  Woman." 

Geneva  is  poorer  since  she  has  been  taken.  Mr.  College  has  been  one  of  marked  interest.  The  pleasant  alumni  meeting  on  Wednesday 
Smith  has  the  sympathy  of  allwho  know  him  in  the  Sunday.  June  16th  President  Burroughs  gave  Sosrd'a^’succeLfSrjiar"  5  this 

loss  of  his  inestimable  wife.  Her  influence  will  long  his  Baccalaureate  from  John  xviii.  so  and  vii.  ^nd  prosperous  college.  It  is  a  ris- 

abide  to  direct  those  who  remain  behind,  to  encour-  17.  Premising  that  the  divine  life  revealed  center  in  the  West  for  education,  patriotism, 
age  them  in  their  work,  and  to  strengthen  them  in  ti,e  Christ  is  the  natural  expression  of  re-  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

their  faith.  ligion  in  human  experience,  he  coutrasted  it  — | - 

HON.  JAMBS  A.  BELi..  with  artificial  and  unchristian  expressions  of  James  Renwick,  the  architect  of  St.  Patrick’s 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  cf  Arlington  has  life  common  to-day-the  cynical,  that  of  the  Cathedral,  died  on  Sunday  at  his  home  28 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Hon.  James  modern  epicure,  leading  to  cynicism,  and  ^  ® 

A.  Bell,  its  founder,  chairman  of  its  Board  of  Trus-  lastly,  that  of  the  orphan  spirit  which  would  1^18.  at  Bloomingdale,  was  graduated  from 
tees  and  senior  elder.  Mr.  Bell  died  at  the  ripe  age  endure  for  blind  duty’s  sake.  Christ  was  Columbia  College  in  1836,  and  immediately 
of  eighty-one,  having  been  for  fifty-six  years  an  elder  holdup  as  Truth  Incarnate,  and  the  Christian  took  up  the  study  of  architecture  and  engi- 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church*  fourteen  years  of  that  life  as  the  incarnation  of  His  Spirit.  In  the  neering.  He  had  a  hand  in  the  construction 
time  in  the  Arlington  Church.  ^  j,  U  j,..  of  ‘he  reservoir  at  Forty-second  Street  and 

A  Tnckirmna.]  OAnrinA  wajs  nAln  in  t.nA  Aniirr>ri  nn  ^  a 


place*  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  young  lady. 
Miss  Bradley,  took  the  first  honor,  by  strongly 


HON.  JAMBS  A.  BELL.. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  cf  Arlington  has 


™  presenting  as  her  theme,  “The  New  Woman." 
The  pleasant  alumni  meeting  on  Wednesday 


James  Renwick,  the  architect  of  St.  Patrick’s 


time  in  the  Arlington  Church. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  in  the  church  on 


A  memorial  service  was  held  m  the  church  on  »  n,«„ohed  the  Commencement  ser  Fifth  Avenue,  and  furnished  the  design  for 

Sunday,  June  2,  at  which  resolutions  of  respect  and  "  .  15.  the  fountain  in  Union  Square.  In  1845  he 

condolence  were  read  respectively  by  the  senior  ti US-  nion  on  the  Headship  of  Christ  (Eph.  iv.  15).  a*  „  r^ana  PLininh  a-t 

tee,  Sunday-school  officer  and  elder,  and  letters  were  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  completed  the  building  of  Grace  Church,  e  - 
readfromtbe  last  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  Sluter,  Tuesday,  the  situation  of  the  College  as  pre-  ‘•P  ’og  e  spire.  e  Y"®  ®  ®  Tu 

and  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Shaw  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  sented  by  the  President  and  Tresurer  gave  Calvary  Church  and  the  Church  of  the 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  cause  for  much  rejoicing.  The  enrollment  of  Puritans;  of  the  new  building  of  the  Smith 

John  Hutchison,  from  the  text  “Behold  I  die  but  the  past  year  has  been  the  largest  in  the  his-  sonian  Institute  and  of  the  Corcoran  Art 

G^  sh^lbewith  you.”  tory  of  the  institution.  The  College  is  living  a 


The  deceased  elder  was  a  generous  supporter  of  ,,  ,  ...  *  -  .  4.  a  f  a  pifttls.  and  inebriate  asylum  on  Ward's  Island, 

churches  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  prac  entirely  within  its  income  from  invested  funds,  Bartholomew’s  Church,  the  Second  Pres- 
tically  built  from  his  own  means  the  Brick  church  A  new  Chair  in  Geology  and  Zoology  was  es  byterian  Church  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
at  Dexter,  N.  Y.,  and  the  stone  church  at  Arlington,  tablished,  and  an  incumbent  appointed.  The 

He  was  eminently  successful  as  a  business  man.  and  Alumni  banquet  in  the  evening  of  Tuesday  ” ®  Mr.  ^^Renwick  also  restored  the  old 


He  was  eminently  successful  as  a  business  man,  and  Alumni  banquet  in  the  evening  of  Tuesday  ®  Mr.  Renwick  also  restored  the  old 

rendered  brilliant  service  as  senator  in  the  .State  of  began  with  an  address  by  H.  J.  Milligan.  Esq..  Spanish  Cathedral  in  St.  Augustine  after  it 
New  York  during  the  trying  times  of  the  war.  He  of  Indianapolis,  which  was  followed  by  the  was  destroyed  by  fire.  His  greatest  work  was 
was  also  auditor  of  the  canal  system  of  New  York,  nanal  spirited  proceedings.  Cathedral,  the  proportions  of  which  are 


and  r^ued  it  from  insolvency  by  his  energetic  and  q-^e  Commencement  exercises  proper  took 

sagMious  man^emrat.  .  place  in  Music  Hall  on  Wednesday,  the  19th. 

So  long  a  life  of  beneficent  activity  is  an  inspira-  il,  ”  ^  ^  v. 

tion  to  those  who  knew  him.  The  following  rerolu-  The  Oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  McPherson 
tions  were  adopted  by  the  Session  and  other  officers  ^he  Second  Church,  Chicago.  It  was 


lual  spirited  proceedings.  the  Cathedral,  the  proportions  of  which  are 

,  almost  perfect,  especially  the  spires,  which  are 
The  Commencement  exercises  proper  took  ^^t^emely  graceful.  This  work  was  begun  in 
ace  in  Music  Hall  on  Wednesday,  the  19th.  and  dedicated  in  1879. 


in  joint  meeting: 


singularly  impressive,  emphasizing  the  need  of  ] 


The  officers  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  both  the  conservative  and  progressive  spirit. 
Arlington  (including  the  Sunday-school  and  Chris-  The  stimulus  of  the  mind  from  mystery,  as 
tian  Endeavor  Societies),  desiring  to  attest  their  well  as  the  incentive  coming  from  knowledge, 
^nse  of  the  loss  sustained  by  this  church  in  the  ^^s  dwelt  upon.  Humility  and  the  Christlike 


death  of  its  late  founder,  senior  elder  and  chairman  ...  .  >i  x  <  xi.  m'- 

*  •*  T.  f  m  X  XL  TT  \ cuaiiraan  gpjjjt  especially  set  forth  as  necessary  for  , 

of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Hon.  James  A.  Bell,  ^  j  j 

their  appreciation  of  his  character,  memory  of  his  ,  i 

benefactions  and  sympathy  with  his  family,  here  re-  The  FowJer-Duhme  Fellowship  was  awarded  i 
cord  the  following  Minute:  to  L.  Hammond  of  the  graduating  class,  and 

Resolved,  That  we  this  day  attend  the  funeral  ser-  the  Could  Prize  in  Biblical  Literature  to  W. 

in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services  to  this  degree  of  B.A.,  and  twelve  the  degree  of  B.S. 
church  and  commumty;  that  we  recognize  the  hand  Advanced  degrees  for  graduate  work  were 
of  our  heavenly  Father  in  roundmg  out  in  our  be-  .  .  ....  l 

loved  brother  more  than  the  allotted  span  of  human  '’onferred  in  arts,  science,  and  philosophy. 
Rfe  in  effwtive  sei^ce  and  active  benevolence,  in  The  following  honorary  degrees  were  con- 

deeds  <rf  Christian  chanty  and  mercy;  that  we  extend  .  ,  A  «  T  L  «  vr  1*  _ _ 

our  sincerest  sympathy  to  the  family,  praying  that  f®rred  :  A.M.,  Gen.  John  MoNuItaof  Chicago; 
in  this  their  affliction  they  may  find  the  Saviour  D.D.,  Everett  B.  Thomson  of  the  class  of  ’64, 

^re’^to  aJ^it^re^toon**!^  heaveS^' And'^uauJ  L.  Nave  of  the  class  of  ’72.  George  E. 

that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  Martin,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
^ejmgoing  resolutions  to  the  family  of  our  late  church,  St.  Louis ;  LL.  D. .  ex-Secretary  John 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Officers  of  the  First  Pres-  Foster,  and  William  A.  Ketcham,  Attorney 
byterian  church.  John  Hutchison,  Moderator.  General  of  Indiana. 

.p.  .  ,  .  XU  -  X  X  The  President’s  reception  on  Wednesday  eve- 


byterian  church.  John  Hutchison,  Moderator.  General  of  Indiana. 

-  ,  u  u  XU  .  X  .  The  President’s  reception  on  Wednesday  eve- 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  the  interests  .  ...  ,  t 

_  T.  .  X  .  .  .  .  ning  was  held  as  usual  in  Yandes  Library 

of  our  mission  Boards  at  heart,  and  who  at  „  o  -j  a  j  m  ..iau 

XU  X  U  .....  Hall,  ex-Presideiit  and  Mrs.  Tuttle,  with 

the  same  time  have  money  which  needs  to  be  x  j  t.  u 

™  K  •  *  x  J  -  w  uo  Ppggjjgnt  and  Mrs.  Burroughs  receiving, 

invested,  will  be  interested  in  an  advertise-  _ _ _ 

ment  in  our  financial  columns.  An  important  r<A¥¥Z>nif 

broker  in  Colby,  Kansas,  who  appears  to  be  a  ”  LOLLfcWls. 

loyal  Presbyterian,  offers  to  give  a  certain  per-  Last  Thursday  was  commencement  at  Coe 


invested,  will  be  interested  in  an  advertise- 

ment  in  our  financial  columns.  An  important  COLLEGE 

broker  in  CJolby,  Kansas,  who  appears  to  be  a 

loyal  Presbyterian,  offers  to  give  a  certain  per-  Last  Thursday  was  commencement  at  Coe 
centage  of  all  amounts  entrusted  to  him  for  in-  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Eight  young 
vestment,  within  a  limited  time,  to  one  or  the  n’®"  "nd  women  received  their  respective  de- 
other  of  these  Boards,  as  may  be  preferred  by  ereea  from  the  hands  of  President  Marshall, 
the  investor.  Mr.  Mulholland  refers  to  the  The  commencement  exercises  began  Friday 
Presbyterian  pastor  of  Colby,  who,  we  take  it  evening.  June  7th,  when  the  elocutionary  re 
for  granted,  is  his  pastor,  and  who  will  doubt-  cital  drew  together  a  large  audience.  Presi- 
less  be  glad  to  say  a  good  word  for  him  when  d®nt  Marshall’s  Baccalaureate. on  “The  Four 
asked.  Divinities  of  Character,"  was  listened  to  by  a 

rr - -  "  - —  '  -  large  audieni’e  in  the  First  Presbyterian 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY.  Church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Falis  of  Independence 

1  have  made  fl.SMclAar  money  in  87  days  and  attended  addressed  the  Christian  Associations  in  the 

Second  Presbyterian  Church.  The  junior  ex- 
hihition  Monday  evening  was  original  and 

come  or  rend  for  I  bo  Washers,  and  every  Washer  that  wholly  by  the  class.  Even  the  song  was  com- 
Koes  ont  sells  two  or  three  more,  as  they  do  the  work  to  j  i ,'xu_  mu_ 

perfection  You  can  wash,  and  dry  the  dishes  in  two  posed  by  the  class.  The  Dow  s  Prize  essays 

^ to  devote  my  whole  Un^e  to  this  were  read — the  Misses  Stevenson,  Bryant,  and 
hnslnese  now.  and  I  am  sure  1  can  clear  (5.000  this  year.  _ 

My  Bister  and  brother  have  started  in  the  basiness.  snd  Hall,  and  Mr.  Watt,  the  winners.  The  class 

:jrd"Sn“oVr£Jfe“of‘re.^m.^  day  brought  forth  the  usual  poem,  oration. 

plu.bu«,^“«d§’ro^don®^^^^^  history,  and  prophecy,  all  passing  off  in  the 

year  own  fault.  MRS.  W.  H.  best  form.  The  Bever  contest  in  oratory  took 
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Bridgeport  Brass  Co. 


$200  GIVEN  TO  STUDENTS, 

Teachers  and  others,  for  hammer  work. 

R.  H.  Woodward  Company.  Baltimore.  Md.. 
are  maklug  a  most  liberal  offer  of  $200  to  anyone 
who  will  B-ll  within  the  next  three  months  200 
copii-8  of  “Talks  to  Children  About  Jesus.”  This 
is  a  most  popular  book.  Agents  often  sell  from 
10  to  15  copies  a  day.  It  is  sold  at  a  low  price,  aud 
is  beantifnlly  illustrated.  Freight  is  paid  and 
cnKlit  giren  Complete  canvassing  outfit  with 
full  information  sent  for  85  cents. 

AN  ESTEY  ORGAN  GIVEN, 

Retail  price  $270  to  any  one  who  will  sell  110  cop 
ies  of  this  booa  within  three  months.  This  is  a 
splendid  opiortnnity  for  a  Church  or  Society  to 
secnru  one  of  these  orirans. 

A  $100.00  BICYCLE  GIVEN, 

to  any  one  who  will  sell  75  copies  in  2  months. 

A  GOLD  WATCH  GIVEN 

(Retail  price  $50.00)  to  anyone  who  will  sell  in  one 
month  00  copies.  This  premium  is  In  add  ition  to 
the  regular  commission.  They  offer  also  most 
liberal  terms  on  other  books  and  Bibles.  Write 
them  at  once. 


■'TW, 


Puffed  SlecYCS  and  Skirts  will  not 
lose  their  shape  if  lined  with  Fibre 
Oiamols — unaffected  by  dampness — 
endorsed  by  all  leading  modistes. 

Llnlai  Coaoter— LMdiag  Dry  Gaodt  Stans, 
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Institutions. 

Ursinus  College,  at  Collegeville,  Pa.,  cele¬ 
brated  its  quarto-centennial  June  16th-20th. 
This  institution  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States,  was  founded  by  members 
of  the  Philadelphia  Classis,  and  in  a  career 
of  twenty-five  years  has  reached  a  front  place 
among  Pennsylvania  colleges.  The  historical 
Protestant  principles  of  the  Reformation  upon 
which  the  College  was  founded  are  shown  in 
the  name  of  Professor  Ursinus  of  the  German 
University  of  Heidelberg,  the  author  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  founder  and  first 
President  of  Ursinus  College  was  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.  D. ,  pastor  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church  of  Philadelphia,  in  honor  of 
whom  the  new  Bomberger  Memorial  Hall  was 
built,  which  is  said  by  the  Philadelphia  papers 
to  be,  in  adaptation  to  its  purposes,  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  college  architecture 
anywhere  to  be  found.  It  was  largely  the 
gift  of  Robert  Patterson  of  Philadelphia,  at 
whose  death,  in  1893,  the  College  received 
1150,000.  Under  the  new  President,  the  Rev. 
Henry  T.  Spangler,  D.  D.,  the  Faculty  number 
twenty  three,  whose  preparation  for  their 
work  represents  education  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Johns-Hopkins,  Princeton,  Queen’s  of  King¬ 
ston.  Cornell,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Scot¬ 
land  ;  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  Germany,  and  no 
less  than  four  Pennsylvania  colleges.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  eminent  persons  are  serving  on  the 
Committees  of  Instruction  in  the  College. 
Among  the  speakers  of  the  week  were  many 
well  known  men.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Meminger 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  gave  the  .Alumni  Oration. 
Among  the  honorary  degrees  conferred  were 
the  following :  LL.  D. ,  Governor  Hastings  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Prof.  J.  Shelly  Weinberger 
of  the  College:  L.H.D. ,  Prof.  Edmund  Morris 
Hyde  of  Lehigh  University;  D. D. ,  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Freshman,  Newark,  N.  J. ,  and  the  Rev. 
Madison  C.  Peters,  New  York  City.  An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  of  a  prize  in  Church 
History,  founded  by  Mrs.  Amus  B.  Duttera  of 
Maryland. 

The  recent  Commencement  of  Biddle  Uni¬ 
versity,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  was  in  all  respects 
successful.  There  were  graduates  as  follows: 
School  of  Theology,  4 ;  School  of  Arts,  12 ; 
Preparatory  School,  20.  The  alumni  address 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Boyd,  D.D. , 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon 
the  Rev.  R.  P.  Wyche  of  Charlotte,  the  Rev. 
S.  C.  Alexander  of  Millerstowm,  Pa.,  and  the 
Rev.  A  S.  Billingsley  of  Statesville,  N.  C.  In 
laying  the  foundation  of  this  University 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander 
was  the  first  teacher,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Billingsley  was  one  of  its  ardent  supporters, 
and  has  since  been  a  member  of  the  .^ard  of 
Trustees.  The  conferring  of  these  degrees  by 
the  school,  now  flourishing  under  a  Faculty  of 
colored  men,  one  excepted,  is  a  most  fitting 
recognition  of  their  services.  The  outlook  was 
never  more  encouraging.  Of  the  260  enrolled. 
19  were  in  the  School  of  Theology.  Dr.  D.  J. 
Saunders  is  the  efficient  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity, 


A  Trilby  Foot 

or  any  other  sort 
requires  nice 
boots  and  a  ^ 

neat  skirt  ^ 


Velveteen 

*  '^71/  Skirt 

^  Bindings 

do  not  deface 
the  shoes  and 
give  the  most 

elegant  finish  to  the  skirt  edge. 
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the  latest  Parisian  costumes,  mailed  for  I  Oc  in  stamps. 
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A  PLEASANT  OCCASION. 

Such  was  the  golden  wedding  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Martin,  duly  and  joyously 
kept  at  their  residence  in  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
on  Wednesday  evening.  June  12th.  Presents 
and  special  tokens  of  remembrance  were  not 
in  order,  at  least  beyond  the  immediate  home 
circle, but  more  beautiful  than  such  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been,  were  the  venerable  husband 
and  wife  as  they  stood  beside  each  other,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  greetings  of  their  neighbors  and 
friends.  Concerning  them  it  may  truly  be 
said,  “at  evening  time  it  is  light.”  Blest  in 
the  comforts  so  necessary  to  age,  they  are  es¬ 
pecially  favored  in  those  who  were  there  to 
greet  them  as  father  and  mother  and  grand¬ 
parents.  A  son,  B.  H.  Martin  of  this  city, 
and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Wellington  J.  White 
and  Mrs.  McEwen,  wife  of  Dr.  Henry  T.  Mc- 
Ewen  of  the  Fourteenth-street  Church,  com¬ 
pose  their  children,  and  all  were  present,  with 
all  the  surviving  grandchildren,  five  in  num¬ 
ber.  But  all  were  not  there.  The  deep  afflic¬ 
tion  which  came  to  this  circle  in  the  sudden 
and  violent  death  of  Mr.  White,  a  little 
daughter,  and  others,  by  train  at  Elmira, 
nearly  two  years  since,  and  as  he  was  about 
returning  to  his  missionary  labors  in  China, 
will  be  recalled  by  most  readers.  His  death 
was  a  loss  to  the  Church,  as  well  as  a  blow  to 
his  kindred.  But  special  blessings  have  never 
been  lacking  in  this  circle.  We  are  told  that 
this  is  the  fourth  golden  wedding  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  family  of  Mrs.  Martin,  nee  Catherine 
Hampton  Molleson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
were  married  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ,  June 
12,  1845,  by  the  Rev.  John  R.  Bliss,  who  died 
only  some  eighteen  months  since. 


A  Good  Child 

Is  usually  healthy,  and  both  conditioas  are  developed  by 
use  of  proper  food.  The  Gall  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  is  the  hest  infant's  foo<l;  so  easily  prepared 
that  improper  feedins  is  inexcusable  and  unnecessary. 


KAMFEN,  HOLLAND. 

The  part  of  Holland  which  suffered  so 
severely  from  the  recent  storm  and  inunda¬ 
tions,  and  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  is  a  part  little  visited  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Probably  it  would  be  less  frequented 
than  it  is  but  for  the  pilgrimage  occasionally 
made  to  the  grave  of  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
author  of  the  “Imitation  of  Christ,"  whose  ap¬ 
pellation  is  derived  from  a  place  now  called 
Kamfen.  Perhaps  the  most  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  we  have  with  it  lies  in  the  quantities  of 
asparagus  imported  from  that  neighborhood. 
At  this  time  of  year  the  children  may  be  seen 
carrying  into  the  town  a  little  bundle  of 
asparagus,  which  they  sell  at  a  shop,  or  in  the 
market,  and  buy  their  dinner  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  The  district  is  as  fiat  as  a  flounder, 
and  but  for  one  town  would  probably  be  quite 
unknown  in  history.  This  town  is  Deventer, 
not  far  from  William  III.  ’s  favorite  residence 
of  Loo,  which  was  once  famous  for  its  “breth¬ 
ren,”  of  whom  the  aforesaid  Thomas  a  Kempis 
was  chief.  The  brethren  of  Deventer  played 
a  part  in  education  which  is  difficult  to  rate 
too  highly.  Long  before  Luther  and  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  they  saw  the  evils  of  the  Church, 
and  worked  to  counteract  them.  Their  line 
was"  learning,  pure  and  simple,  quite  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  ulterior  aims,  such  as  the 
Jesuit  colleges  had  subsequently.  To  them 
Erasmus  owed  his  education.  It  is  owing  to 
their  example  and  erudition  that  English 
school  boys  are  now  struggling  with  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  Latin  verse.  They  incurred  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  regular  clergy,  as  Wycliffe  and  all 
reformers  had  done  before,  but  there  was 
enough  love  for  learning  in  high  places  of  the 
Church  at  that  time  to  save  them  from  any 
disagreeable  consequences. 

If  you  are  Tiredl 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Hincklet,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  says: 
“It  has  served  me  a  good  purpose  when  given  for 
mental  and  physical  exhaustion;  also  as  a  drink  in 
fevers.” 


THE  8TIJNDI8T  PEUSKCVTIONH. 

BY  A  LADY  8TUNDI8T. 

During  last  year  tho  Russian  Evangelical 
Christians  called  Stundists  were  deprived  of 
the  last  vestige  of  the  protection  which  they 
should  enjoy  as  Russian  subjects.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  published  an 
Order  declaring  them  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  sects,  wherefore  they  are  henceforth  to 
be  deprived  of  all  rights  and  exterminated.  In 
this  Order  they  were  accused  of  “rejecting  the 
authorities,  denouncing  war,  refusing  to  take 
part  in  military  service,  and  spreading  Social¬ 
istic  views  with  regard  to  property.”  Those 
acquainted  with  the  Stundists  know  very  well 
that  they  are  the  most  peaceable  and  industri¬ 
ous  of  citizens ;  they  obey  all  orders  of  the 
Czar,  and  only  refuse  to  subject  themselves  to 
those  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
Church  which  are  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God. 
On  the  strength  of  the  Order  referred  to,  the 
persecution  of  the  Stundists  has  incieased  in 
severity. 

To  give  greater  effect  to  the  Order,  a  secret 
circular  was  issued  in  November  by  the  Minis¬ 
terial  Committee  in  St.  Petersburg,  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  holding  of  prayer- meetings  by  Stun¬ 
dists;  these  meetings  being  specified  as  “the 
principal  source  of  the  spread  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  Stundism,”  In  consequence  the  people 
have  been  hunted  by  the  police,  and  their 
movements  being  closely  watched.  At  Elisa- 
betpol,  in  Transcaucasia,  to  which  so  many  of 
the  Stundists  have  been  exiled,  the  condition 
of  things  is  sad  in  the  extreme.  Destitute 
and  sick,  the  exiles  find  themselves  in  new 
surroundings,  and  among  people  speaking  a 
language  they  do  not  understand,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  Mohammedans.  They  are  not  able 
to  earn  more  than  about  three  halfpence  a 
day,  so  slow  starvation  invites  the  release  of 
death.  In  the  region  known  as  Little  Russia, 
the  persecutions  have  taken  a  violent  form, 
many  of  the  Stundists  having  been  forcibly 
taken  to  Orthodox  .churches,  and  compelled  to 
kneel  before  the  pictures  of  saints  and  kiss  the 
cross.  Those  who  have  combined  resistance 
with  refusal  have  been  imprisoned  and  ban¬ 
ished.  After  proceedings  of  this  character,  the 
official  press  announces  the  return  of  Stundists 
to  the  Orthodox  church  I 

Some  extracts  from  a  letter  written  in  Jan¬ 
uary  last  from  Caucasia  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest.  Having  quoted  1  Johniii.  16,  “Hereby 
know  we  love,  because  He  laid  down  his  life 
for  us,  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives 
for  the  brethren,”  the  writer  said:  “The 
Lord’s  work  among  us  is  on  tho  whole  pros¬ 
perous,  in  this  sense,  that  the  brethren,  in 
spite  of  all  prosecution,  do  not  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  get  discouraged.  Many  have  been 
banished,  but  they  take  joyfully  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods,  and  endure  patiently  all  kinds 
of  sorrow  and  suffering  for  the  truths  sake. 
Many  workers  for  Christ  show  the  same  zeal 
and  energy  as  previously,  and  are  always  pre- 
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Kred  eveu  to  die  for  the  truth,  if  it  should 
necessary, 

“Our  Evangelical  churches  all  over  Russia 
count  ^ot  by  tens,  but  by  hundreds,  and  are 
so  organised  that  their  spiritual  life  is  develop 
ing  There  are  many  thirsty  and  awakened 
souls,  and,  praised  by  the  Lord,  their  num¬ 
ber  is  growing  year  by  year.  But,  it  must  be 
added,  all  these  churches,  consisting  of  simple 
and  uneducated  Russian  peasants,  require 
fostering  care.  They  are  young,  and  as  yet 
unable  to  stand  without  help.  It  is  true  that 
a  few  of  our  brethren  have  means,  but  bow 
many?  Five  or  six,  to  several  thousands  of 
the  poor,  who  are  unable  to  satisfy  even  the 
most  essential  wants  of  our  churches.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  many  heads  of 
families  and  others,  who  are  banished,  cannot 
support  even  their  nearest  relatives,  and  a 
large  number  d!  us  are  being  summoned  be¬ 
fore  the  courts,  and  have  to  pay  high  fees  to 
advocates. 

“If  our  brethren  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  United  States  would  help  us  at 
the  present  time,  they  would  not  be  losers. 
How  can  we  rejoice  when  we  read  about  the 
costly  houses  of  worship  in  some  lands,  while 
we  have  not  even  a  hut  to  live  in,  but  have  to 
meet  for  prayer  in  stables,  or,  for  want  of 
even  such  places,  cannot  have  any  meeting 

fit  fillV” 


lUSTLESS 


SUN  PASTE 

^  "for  a  quick  after-dinner  shine 

APPLIED  AND  POUSHED  WITH  A  CLOTH’ 
Morse  Bros.  Props..Canton, Mass., USA. 


WRINGING  DRY 


la  Imposalble  unleM  your  wrinrer  has  well  made  rolls.  When  you  buy  a 
wringer  Insist  on  havlnr  the  WARRANTED  ROLLS  of  tbeAUEKI. 
CAN  WRINOER  CO.,  Uie  largest  manuracturen,  of  wringers  and  Rolls 
In  the  world.  M.SOOaOOO  capital.  Seeournamesmd  warrantstamped 
sa  rails.  Books  ol  iiMtiU  wringer  inlonnaUoB  FREE.  Address  Be  Ci 
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THE  TRAINED  NURSE. 

One  of  the  must  comforting  people  in  the 
world  is  the  trained  nurse.  She  comes  into 
the  house  where  dangerous  illness  is  keeping 
every  heart  at  the  pitch  of  a  terrible  agony, 
and  at  once  her  coolness,  her  nerve,  her 
knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it, 
her  ability  to  carry  out  the  doctor’s  orders, 
and  her  cheerful  self-mastery,  make  her 
dominant  over  the  situation.  Her  step,  her 
hand,  her  uniform,  the  dainty  dress  with 
white  cap  and  apron,  and  air  at  once  of  per¬ 
fect  purity,  her  own  look  of  entire  repose, 
convey  a  sense  of  safety  to  the  anxious  house¬ 
hold.  Sometimes,  very  naturally,  the  mother 
or  the  sister  is  a  little  reluctant  to  yield  the 
duty  of  nursing  to  this  stranger  from  the 
world  outside,  but  she  speedily  wins  their  con¬ 
fidence,  and,  as  they  observe  the  composure 
and  steadiness  with  which  she  ministers  to 
their  dear  one.  to  her  only  “the  patient,”  they 
become  convinced  that  they  have  done  the 
very  best  thing  in  their  power  in  sending  for 
her. 

It  is  all  one  to  this  trained,  educated,  dis¬ 
ciplined  young  woman,  whether  the  subject 
of  her  nursing  be  a  baby  suffering  with  croup, 
a  maiden  fiushed  with  fever,  a  strong  youth 
battling  with  pneumonia,  or  an  old  and 
wearied  man  or  woman  dying  of  enfeebled 
powers,  and,  from  the  weight  of  infirmities. 
In  each  case  she  uses  her  powers  fully  and  in¬ 
telligently.  With  the  precision  of  a  machine 
she  carries  out  the  directions  of  the  physician. 
Untrammelled  by  personal  emotion,  simply 
solicitous  for  the  improvement  of  the  sufferer, 
knowing  bow  to  lift,  bow  to  bathe,  how  to  rub, 
how  to  bandage,  bow  to  do  everything  in  the 
earnest,  least  officious  and  gentlest  way,  she 
conserves  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  her 
skill  at  just  the  crisis  of  disease  counts  for 
more  than  the  uttermost  outpouring  of  mater¬ 
nal  love. 

Strange,  as  it  seems,  there  are  cases  of  ill¬ 
ness  where  love  on  the  part  of  the  caretakers 
distinctly  handicaps  them.  Their  very  solici¬ 
tude  acts  unfavorably  on  the  patient,  who 
feels  the  disturbed  mental  atmosphere. 

In  hospitals  and  public  institutions  the 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  PRIZE  OF  16,600  FRANCS, 

THE  GREAT  FRENCH  TONIC. 


trained  nuise  has  brought  about  a  wonderful 
change  from  former  conditions.  Except  in 
the  novel,  Sairy  Gamp  and  Betsey  Prig  no 
longer  exist.  Largely  in  homes,  where  it  can 
be  afforded,  the  trained  nurse  has  solved  some 
old  problems.  She  has  made  it  possible  for  a 
long  and  perilous  illness  not  to  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  She  has  lifted  burdens,  and  is  a  bene¬ 
factress. 

The  trained  nurse  comes  from  no  special 
rank,  but  the  profession  seems  alluring  to 
educated  young  women,  who  wish  to  be  use¬ 
ful  and  to  have  a  place  and  work  of  their  own. 
Health,  good  temper,  and  respectability  are 
essentials  before  the  nurse  may  enter  on  her 
novitiate. 

The  course  of  study  is  severe  and  exacting, 
and  those  who  cannot  comply  with  its  require¬ 
ments  are  obliged  to  forego  the  hope  of  a 
diploma.  To  pursue  it  at  all,  and  to  worthily 
win  the  certificate  of  a  good  training-school, 
proves  that  the  nurse  is  a  woman  of  high  order, 
and  of  more  than  fair  ability. 

Blessings  on  her,  from  Florence  Nightingale 
to  the  last  sweet  girl  graduate  in  this  ministry 
of  love.— Aunt  Marjorie,  in  The  Christian 
Intelligencer. 


COOKING  UTENSILS,  MOULDS, 


CUTLBRT,  CROCKERY.  AND  GLASS, 


REFRIGERATORS, 


HOUSE-CLEANING  ARTICLES. 


130  and  132  Weat  42nd  Street. 


DEBTS  TO  BE  PAID. 

Two  great  and  eminently  useful  missionary 
societies  have  of  late  fallen  deeply  in  debt : 
The  London  Missionary  Society,  £42,655  ster¬ 
ling,  and  the  British  Baptist  Society  about 
£22,000.  Happily  the  Baptists  have  a  large 
reserve  from  their  centenary  year.  This  year 
is  the  centenary  of  the  London  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  and  it  is  putting  forth  special  efforts  to 
meet  all  claims.  During  the  past  year  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  bad  an  income 
of  £279,000.  This  is  the  largest  sum  it  has 
ever  received,  and,  we  may  add,  it  is  the  larg¬ 
est  annual  amount  which  has  yet  been  con¬ 
tributed  for  missionary  purposes  by  any  single 
church  or  society.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
however,  the  expenditure  of  this  noble  insti¬ 
tution  has  exceeded  its  income,  not  by  very 
much,  indeed,  only  by  £1,400,  but  the  fact 
suggests  that  if  the  work  undertaken  by  it  is 
to  go  on,  the  liberality  of  its  supporters  must 
not  be  exhausted  in  one  great  spuit,  but  must 
in  future  years  be  maintained,  and  even  in 
creased.  Some  indication  is  given  of  the  kind 
of  men  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  this  society 
in  the  fact  that  its  Treasurer — Sir  Fowell  Bux¬ 
ton — has  beeu  appointed  Governor  of  South 
Australia.  At  its  annual  meeting  Dean  Farrar 
delivered  a  striking  speech,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  spoke  of  “  the  stupendous  success  of 
missions  as  one  of  the  decisive  proofs  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.” 


LADIES  !  ! 


•Oo  you  like  a  cap  of  Good  Tea  ?  If  so 
Bend  this  “Ad”  and  15c.  in  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  yon  a  ^Ib.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  lund  you  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  BIk  preminms, 
etc..  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 


etc.,  teas,  v.^uaees,  oasing  t-uwaer  ana 
iipices.  SMTiid  lor  terms.  (Evan.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  m  31  and  38  Vesey  St..  New  York, 


V  never  been  n  dny  deUnqnent. 
r  Snmf  null  u  1100  rwtirtd,  Buiaen  Mteb- 
is  1874.  Md  apespiUlof  CominaT, 
4368.600.  A  Utter  or  pootel  osrd  rcqaaotins 
nrtieaUn  will  hsroproaptotteBtioB.  Addros 

JOHNSTON  LAND 
MORTGAGE  CO.,  8T.  PAUL, 

EHTION  THIS  PAPMM.  ilIinTB80TA7 
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WZITTC  XiOO.^k.'l'XOZia’. 

Libbary^ks  ::  the  AMEBICANS.S.UNl(ffi 

jj  K.Y.BMM  BOOKSTORE, 

J.  I<.  Spicer,  Asent. 

720  Constable  Bld'g—  111  Fifth  Avenue,  .N.  Y, 
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Rk^^^eamp,  seaside  i 
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ShfraeuM,  jr.]r. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper.  Is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  yonr  sabs  ripiion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  yonr  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due 
Thb  Bvangklibi.  If  BO  please  remit  the  amonnt  to 
The  Evangelist 

33  Union  ^naic  ti  T.  OHy. 


RiDGns  Food  is  the  most  higbly  concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment  known  to  hygienic  smenoe,  digestible  by  weak 
stomaohs.  Wooerich  A  Co..  Palmer,  Mass. 
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but  only  one  genuine 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


^  Every  bottle  of 
this  great  effervescent 
temperance  beverage  is  a 
sparkling,  bubbling  fountain 
of  health — a  source  of  plea¬ 
sure,  the  means  of  making 
you  feel  better  and  do  better. 
You  make  it  yourself  right 
at  home.  Get  the  genuine. 

6  salloat  OMt  bat  25  eenis. 

•aa  CHIS.  B.  HIRES  COm  PUUdeIpbla. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  retort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation, 
all  toe  year.  Elevator,  electric  hells,  steam  heat,  sun- 

erlor,  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Suites  of  rooms  with 
tbs.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Tennis, 
Croquet,  etc.  Massage,  elect  icitv,  all  baths  and  all 
health  appliances.  New  Turkish,  Russian  and  Natural 
Sulphur  Baths.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr.  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Gas  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  TO.OiX)  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

729  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City. 


Woman’s  Beauty 

CnCAOO,  Aug.  81, 18N. 

Some  people  seem  to 
think  that  a  tonic  U 
only  neceesary  when 
they  have  run  so  low 
ae  to  have  toconiulta 
Ohy  ticlan.  This  U  In. 

Airrect.  I  say,  every 
physician  saya.  "Eat 
well,  diin  k  that  which 
Is  nourishing  and  en. 

Wch*"**  ^ 

fsellng  to  one^of  ener»  and  activity,  giving  them 
s^ngth,  both  physical  and  mental,  to  bear  thorn 
thousand  and  one  exacting  household  caree, 

W.  BANNA,  M.  D. 

Lire,vlvaclty  and  beasty  result  from  Itausa.  Sold  by 
druggists.  Books  Ptwe.  Mention  this  paper  and  address 
PABST.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  rellsred  by  using 
Wilson’sCommon  Sense  Etr  Drums. 

New  sdaaUde  Invention  i  different 
from  all  other  dsvlees.  Tbs  only  safe, 
simple,  oomfortable  and  Invtslbls 
lEar  Drum  In  ths  world.  Helps  where 
[niedleal  skill  falla  No  wire  or  string 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 
WIL80M  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

- 1  SieTnwt  BMf.,  LsbIstIII*,  ut 


PISO’SCURE  FOR  M 
I  h  c.-  I 


CONSUMPTION 


TO  WHOM  IT  HAV  CONCERN. 

He  cried:  “  Tlshut  a  phantom-wall, 

A  shadow  looming  through  the  mist  I " 
He  hit  It  hard  and  watched  it  fall.  .  . 
The  stubborn  thing  budged  not  at  all. 
But  it  fared  badly  with  his  fist. 


HOUSEHOliD. 

The  Potato  as  a  Beactipier.— You  take  a 
new  potato  and  grate  it  finely,  and  then  use  it 
instead  of  soap  to  wash  with.  The  juice  of 
the  new  potato  raw,  of  course,  contains  some 
principle  that  acts  quickly  and  beneficially 
on  the  skin. 

To  Protect  Fine  China.— When  fine  china 
plates  are  set  up  in  a  pile  in  the  closet,  there 
is  need  of  something  to  act  as  a  “buffer"  to 
protect  them.  For  this  purpose  some  women 
make  a  number  of  small  rounds  of  felt,  which 
are  finished  by  being  pinked  about  the  edge. 
One  of  these  is  put  between  every  two  of  the 
plates. 

Cooking  Pineapple. — The  longer  you  cook 
pineapple  the  tougher  it  gets,  and  everything 
else  that  is  unpleasant  in  a  pineapple.  The 
better  way  to  treat  it  is  to  grate  it,  sweeten 
to  taste,  and  cook  not  longer  than  ten  minutes. 
That  will  get  you  pineapple  in  its  idealized 
form.  Any  longer  cooking  is  really  sinful. 

Raisin  Cake.— One  pound  of  seeded  raisins, 
boiled  and  dried,  thickly  dredged  with  fiour; 
one  cup  butter,  one  pound  sugar,  granulated ; 
one  cup  sweet  milk,  three  eggs,  yolk  and 
whites  beaten  separately.  Two  teaspoonfuls 
cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  dissolved 
with  boiling  water ;  one  tablespoonful  cinna¬ 
mon  ;  one  teaspoonful  cloves.  Bake  one  hour 
in  moderate  oven. 

Luncheon  Muffins.— For  a  dozen  muffins 
use  a  pint  of  fiour,  half  a  pint  of  cream  or 
milk,  an  egg,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one 
of  sugar,  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Mix 
the  fiour  and  baking  powder ;  beat  the  egg 
and  sugar  together ;  melt  the  butter,  and  after 
adding  it  to  the  beaten  egg  and  sugar,  beat 
the  mixture  for  a  minute ;  now  add  the  salt 
and  milk,  and  finally  the  flour  and  baking 

Eowder.  Mix  quickly,  and  after  putting  into 
uttered  mufiin  pans,  bake  in  a  rather  hot 
oven  for  twenty-five  minutes. 

Serving  Boiled  Eggs.  — In  France  boiled 
eggs  are  always  eaten  directly  from  the  shell. 
Have  in  a  saucepan  as  much  hard  boiling  water 
as  will  surely  cover  the  eggs  when  put  in.  In 
this  manner  they  will  cook  evenly.  Put  them 
all  in  at  the  same  time,  if  possible;  leave 
them  in  three  minutes  and  a  half.  Put  them 
on  the  dish  covered  with  a  folded  napkin,  as, 
if  they  are  eaten  one  by  one  in  the  shell,  those 
left  in  the  dish  will  in  this  manner  be  kept 
warm.  Eggs  must  be  eaten  as  soon  as  cooked ; 
they  do  not  improve  in  quality  by  waiting, 
and  when  boiled  they  keep  cooking,  even  out¬ 
side  of  the  water,  as  long  as  the  shell  is  hot. 
Better  wait  for  them  than  have  them  wait  for 
you. 

Egg  Cutlets.— To  prepare  egg  cutlets,  take 
five  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  three- 
fourths  of  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  one-eighth  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  crumbs  for  breading, 
and  fat  for  frying.  Put  four  of  the  eggs  in  a 
deep  saucepan  and  fill  up  with  boiling  water. 
Cover  and  let  them  stand  on  the  coolest  part 
of  the  range  for  twenty  minutes.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  pour  off  the  hot  water  and  cover 
with  cold  water.  Remove  the  shells  and  cut 
the  eggs  in  two,  lengthwise,  using  a  plated 
knife.  Let  a  soup  plate  stand  in  hot  water 
until  heated  through.  Put  the  butter,  salt, 
and  pepper  in  this  plate,  and  stir  until  the 
butter  is  melted,  ^at  the  fifth  egg  in  an¬ 
other  soup  plate,  and  have  a  third  plate  filled 
with  dry  and  sifted  bread  crumbs.  Drop  the 
eggs  in,  one  at  a  time,  in  the  melted  butter, 
then  in  the  beaten  egg,  and  finally  roll  them 
in  the  crum  bs.  Lay  them  on  a  platter  and  set 
in  a  cold  place  until  it  is  time  to  cook  them 
then  put  them  in  the  frying  basket  and  cook 
in  hot  fat  for  one  minute.  Serve  with  bisque 
or  curry  sauce.  These  eggs  make  a  delicious 
lunofaaon  or  supper  dish. 


Shall  we  mail  you  (free)  an  illustrated  booklet  with  the 
theoiy,  results  and  price  of  this  b»  w 

Oxygen  Home  Remedy? 

It  also  tells  its  ease  of  successful  application,  and  ex¬ 
plains  why  diseases  that  are  be)  ond  the  power  of  the 
usual  remedies  will  often  yield  to  the  Electropoise.  Peo¬ 
ple  yon  know  use  and  endorse  the  treatment.  Thsir  let¬ 
ters  are  given  in  the  booklet. 

Electrolibration  Co„ 

346  Fulton  STRicitT,  Brooklyn, 


Special  I V  recommended  by  the  medical  celet>- 
rittes  of  the  World  for  Scrofula.  (Tumors,  Eimi's 
Evil),  and  the  early  staves  or  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Fonruess  of  the  Blix.d.  and  fur 
stimulating  and  regulating  its  mriodic  course. 

None  genuine  ui)le>-8  signed  '•  BLANCARD.” 

E.  Fouokra  &  Co..  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


A  UTTER  FROM 


Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beechet 

REOOlOfKIfDINa 

Constantine's 
Pine  Tai  Soap. 

(Ptrslan  HtallUf.) 


Brooklyn,  March.  13, 1895. 
Charles  N.  Crittenton  Co,, 

Gentlemen I  find  the  PINE 
TAR  SOAP  (CONSTANTINE’S)  you 
gave  me  quite  satisfactory,  and 
have  been  glad  to  give  samples  to 
several  friends,  who  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  among  the  best  specimens 
of  Toilet  Soap  that  we  have. 

Yours  respectfully. 


All  Skin  Disorders 

from  slmidr  PhnplM  to  obsUnat*  Bcuma  and 
ter  can  be  quickly  and  permanenUy  cured  by  the 
Ample  application  ot 

HEISKELL’S  OMTIEHT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  bealthy,  pM> 
doclog  a  clear  and  brUIlaot  complexion. 

SOc.  per  box  at  Druggtata  or  by  malt 
JOHNSTON.  HOLLOWAY  Ac  CO., 
831  CABuneree  SL,  miade^hlsu 


XUM 


THE  EVANGEtlST. 


YOUR  BOY 


Should  have  the 


Good 


for  the  little  ones, 
always  relished, 
^  and  very  econom- 
y  ical,  is  a  bowl  of 
broth  made  of 


WAIST 


Styl*  277 — SO  oento. 

With  simple  elastic  shoulder  straps.  Fits  like 
a  vest  Buttons  don’t  pull  off. 


with  crackers  or  bread  broken  .nto  it.  Use  ^ 
teaspoonful  of  the  Extract  to  each  pint  of 
water.  Can  be  prepared  over  an  oil  stove  or 
gas  jet. 

We  issue  a  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,” 
which  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Send  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  to 


Made  in  Style  278  at  50  cents. 

KVcry  Satisfactory,  Coot  and 
Comfortabte. 

Supports  Rsrits,  Drawsrs 
artd  Stocl<lngs. 

Sold  by  all  Leading  Retailers. 

^  |~v  v-j  I  ^  ^  —Manufacturers  and  Patentees— 

DKU^.,341  Broadway,  Now  York 

Branch  Office— 53^  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Armour  &  Company, 

Chicago. 


AUBITTCI?  Round  the 

U  li  U  U3  World  Party 

TO  THE 

Write  for 

Mediterranean.  ***^*^“'*”;„ 

By  specially  chartered  steamer  “Friesland”  (7,116  toes), 
January  29, 1896,  visiting  Bermuda,  Gibraltar,  Malaga, 
Granada,  Alhambra,  Algiers,  Cairo;  ten  days  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  Beyront,  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Kome, 
Nice;  only  and  up,  excarsions,  fees,  etc..  Included. 
Organised  and  accompanied  by  F.  C.  Clark,  ez-U.  S. 
Vlce-C!onsol  at  Jerusalem.  Ocean  tickets  all  lines. 
Thirty  parties  to  Europe.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CI.AKK,  Tourist  Agent, 
lit  B>  oadvrary.  New  York,  Official  Agent  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Erie  Railroads,  General  Agent  In  the  U.  S. 
for  Great  Northern  Railway  of  England.  London 
Branch,  2  Charing  Cross;  Paris,  1  Rue  Anber;  Jaffa, 
Jerusalem,  Beyront,  etc. 


NOVA  SCOTIA, 

CAPE  BRETON, 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

These  delightful  new  tourist  resorts  are  the  very  places  in 
which  to  spend  your  summer  vacation .  Grand  scenery,  cool 
temtwratnre,  inexpensive.  Reached  direct  via  the  fine  pas¬ 
senger  ships  of  the  CANADA  ATLANTIC  &  PLANT  S  S. 
LInE  between  Boston  and  Halifax.  “Only  one  nigbtat  sea  " 
Get  an  Invigorating  whUt  of  the  ocean  breezes,  which  will 
tone  yon  np. 

Connections  at  Halifax  with  all  rail  and  water  Unas  to  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  provinces.  Full  particulars  by  writing  to 
FRED  ROBLIN,  Freight  and  Passanger  Agent. 

20  Atlantic  are.  (north  side  Levris  wharf),  Boston,  Hass. 


SUMMER  HOMES 

•■VERMONT,  AMD  ON  THK  SHOUS 

ofLAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  NEW  iUnatnted  book,  deacribtiw  this  tm- 
eqnaUe^i  summer  resort  asotion,  offerliig  ths 
BESl  f  ABLE  BOARD,  hospitable  people,  out¬ 
door  pleasaies,  flsblng,  boating,  or  perlMt  rest 
CUmate  sod  aoenery  nnstirpassed. 

Prices  from  $4  per  week  upwards. 

Mailed  tree,  on  appliostlon  to 

A.  W.*EMLEtTflE,  or  t.  W.  IIMMIIIt, 

/t.  A..  Kl  Bnadway,  HtwTtik.  0.  t.  JL,  M.  ▲Ibsai.n. 


Lakes  of  Muskoka 

and  iTagAetawan  River, 

CANADA. 

The  great  Summer  resort  for  health  and  Pleasure. 
Improved  Service  1895. 

Steamers  twice  daily  from  Muskoka  Wharf 
(Gravenhurst) ;  daily  from  Burks  Falls  (Mag 
netawan  Route). 

For  further  information  see  joint  folders  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railw.ay  aud  this  Company. 

Muskoka  &  Georgian  Bay  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd, 

GRAVENHUK8T  and  TORONTO. 


SIXTIETH  YEAR. 


JOHN  CATTNACH, 

736  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Trunks,  Bags,  Bugs,  ^  teamer  Chairs,  Shawl  Straps, 
ftc.,  for  Continental  and  Home  Travel. 

We  are  Waking  an  Extra  Light  Weight  Trunk. 

Cattnach’s  **OWN  MAKE”  Goods 
absolutely  reliable. 


.s  —  (c,-bA.;ic.N  Box  •  ^WttTn0v\E 'Soak 
r  -  <  10.00- 


Bargain  in  Real  Estate 

84  ACRES 

on  North  Main  Street,  In  the  best  residence 
section  of 

BUFFALO, 

BT.  TT. 

Electric  Car  Service.  WiU  divide  into 
22,000 feet  of  frontage,  tviU  retail  quick, 
at  Rig  Profits.  Price  low  and  easy  terms. 
Write  for  map  and  any  information  de¬ 
sired.  AU  will  stand  investigation. 

J.  MORGENSTERN, 

!i2  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium 


'  .  yv:-:--  ■ 

Z-  ■:  ■' 

-  -  — , 

Walter’s  Park,  -  Wernersville,  Pa. 

In  the  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Only  ^  honn  from 
New  Yolk;  2  honrs  from  Philadelphia.  For  Air,  Water, 
and  Scenery  nnsorpMsed  (we  believe  nneqnalled).  ■  Cir- 
cnlars  free.  M.  M.  WAI.TKB,  S«ee«iary. 


